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PREFACE 


INCE Mankind was formed into Societies, and. fubjefted ts Covern- 
8 ment, mutual Intercourfe, friendly Offices, Converſation and Good Neigb- 
: bourhood, have contributed as much to the Welfare af the Public in gene- 
ral, as to the Happineſs of every individual} Member thereof. Man isa con- 
verfible Creature, and delights in communicating his Thoughts and Concerns to © 
thoſe of his own Species; it is a ſort of a Diminutton of his Felicity, if he 
has not an Opportunity of ſharing it with others; and he leſes balf the 
Burden of his Cares, Troubles and Aflictions, when ſome kind Friend takes 
Part with him by his Pity, Advice, or other Kinds of Relief, which may be 
in his Power to adminiſter. 

To enumerate all the Benefits and: Advantages of Society ; to ſpecify the 
various Branches, and ſhew the Uſefulneſs, the Topics, and Management of 
focial Confidence and Converſation, would be to write a Treatiſe, and antici- 
pate the Defign of the following Work. Inſtead of which, let us hear the 
Account the Author himſelf gives, in his Proem, of the Occaſon and Reaſons 
of his writing this Piece, which was n publiſhed upwards of 160 Years 
ago. | 4 0 

6 ſays, that his Duty requiring bim to Oh his Reſpects to bis old Friend 
and Maſter, Lewis Go“ A, Duke of Nevers, Lieutenant General of” 
the moſt Chriſtian King, CARL EG IX.”then at Saluce, be found near his- 
Perſon, his Brother WILLIAM Guazzo, but reduced to .ſo weak and lu 
a Condition by the Severity of a Quartan Ague, that the Sight of him drew 
Tears from his Eyes. But not willing to diſcourage him, ſays this Writer 
bis Brother, I put on a chearful Air, and gave him Hopes of recovering his 
Health, if he would but viſit his Parents and Friends, who longed to ſee bim 
at Rome; and where likewiſe he might bave the Advice of ſome able Ph 
cian. Accordingly, ſome ſhort Time after, the Duke coming to that City to. 
pay his Devoirs.. to his Couſin, the Princeſs Leonora of Auſtria, he took- 
with him my Brother, and permitted him to flay with bis Relations the Space 
of fix Days. Upon which we had 1 Conſultation of the moſt eminent PhyA. 
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"= clans, but my Brother being wearied out, and quite emaciated with the Meds- 
ceinet be bad already taken, thought it beſt to fer any more Phyſic till Spring, 
the Winter then approaching. While he was thus deliberating what Courſe | 
to take, in comes our Friend and Neighbour, Mr. AxxIBAL MAN A- 
VALLI, 4 Gentleman of univerſal Knowledge both in Philoſophy and Phy- 
fic. Mr. AnniBaL, on diſcourſing with my Brother, was highly pleaſed to 
m of a Temper and Diſpoſition fo conformable to his own. This reci- 
procal good Liking drew on ſeveral Converſations betwixt them, which for 
Convenience of Privacy, they held in my Cloſet; for three Days - ſucceſſively, 
and which my Brother? every Evening, recounted to me. They pleaſed me ſo 
well, that I digeſted them in the following Dialogue, and publiſhed for the 
Benefit of Poſterity.' . | 
E may be proper to Gerbe to the Reader, that the Italian W riters generally 
make.a pretty long Introduction to any Piece they abi ; and. our Author 
ng of that ed eee 
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- SGUAZz O. ANNIBAL. 


Guazzo. 


Y dear Friend, Mr. Annibal, I return my fincere and hearty 

| Thanks to Almighty God, that, tho' he has viſited me with 
a long, and, perhaps, incurable Diſeaſe, to cleanſe my pol- 

| Juted Soul from pernicious Humours, he has not denied me 

the Means of mitigating my Affliction; as I don't in the leaſt doubt, but 
1 ſhall this Day ſenſibly experience in the Solace and Satisfaction of your 
ble Converſation. | 
Annibal. Many Reaſons, Mr. Guazzo, induce me to entertain a good 
Opinion of you; but that which principally weighs with me, is, the evi- 
dent Proof I have of your humble Deportment and patient Reſignation to 
the Will of God, whoſe Goodneſs and Power is infinite; and that you ſo 
readily find in your ſelf the Cauſe of your Illneſs; this is a Behaviour 
every way worthy a Follower of the Bleſſed Jg But, however, I may 
be * in your Favour, you will bear with me, if I take the Liberty 
of a Friend to reprove what ] ſee blameable in you; of which Kind is your 
intimating your Fear, that the Diſtemper, which ſo ſorely afflicts you, is 
not to be cured ; and your ſeeming. Diſtruſt, that it is in the Power of Him 
- who ſent it to remove it. With Regard to the kind Opinion you have, that 
my Preſence and r will alleviate you Affliction, I neither blame nor 
praiſe you for it: Yet, aflure yourſelf of this, that however deficient I may 


| prove 
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prove in giving you any external Aſſiſtance, I have inwardly a cordial Aﬀec- 
tion for you, and am fincerely devoted to your Service. But I entreat you 
to be ſo free, as to give a true State of your Caſe to me, not as a Phyſician 
{for that, at preſent, would be to no Purpoſe) but asa Friend, from w | 
you ought not to conceal any thing that gives you Diſquiet. - 

Guaz zo. My Brother has already aſſured me of every thing at your 
Hands, that may be expected from the Skill of a moſt able Phyſician, 
and ſingular Friend, But fince I am to return into 1taly at a Seaſon which 
will be more proper for the taking of Phyſic, I deſigned to have deferred, 
till then, the Opening unto you of my Wounds ; amongſt which, not 
the leaſt, are thoſe of my Heart, which I feel ſo oppreſſed with Melan- 
choly, that indeed I thought I had Reaſon to apprehend that ' my 
Diſeaſe was incurable, ſince it has baffled the Skill of almoſt all the Doc- 
ters, not only of Paris, but of Frence itſelf. 

Annibal. With Reſpect to the Infirmities of the Body, I grant, it is bet- 
ter to ſtay till the Winter is over, before we attempt a Cure of them, un- 
leſs it is abſolutely neceſſary to uſe a more ſpeedy Remedy; but as to the 
Maladies of the Mind, no Time is unſeaſonable to endeavour a Relief; to 
which End nothing is more ſubſervient than a chearful Diſpoſition and 
Reſolution, to diſengage yourſelf from. all-irkſome and dejecting Thoughts. 

.- Guazze, J aflare you, my Practice is agreeable to your Advice; and all 

the Time I can ſpare from the Duty of my Poſt, I employ in ſome honeſt 

 Diyerfion or Amuſement ; and yet I don't find it in my Power to rid 
 _ anyſelf of thoſe troubleſome Thoughts, which fo much moleſt me. 
Annibal. The chief Subject of a ſick Man's Conſideration ſhould be, 
Firſt ; What will beſt contribute to his Relief; and, Secondly, What will 
do him the greateſt Prejudice; in order to purſue the one, and avoid the 
'other. And therefore I don't think it at all improper for you to recolle& 
ſuch Things, as, by Experience, you have perceived either to increaſe or 
diminiſh: this Anguiſh of your Mind, or Melancholy, as you are pleaſed 
to term it. 2 . 
SGuazzo. I think, I have, or, at leaſt, I ſhould have told you, that too 
much Company is a Burthen to me; and, on the contrary, that Solitude 
affords me Eaſe and Comfort under all my Afflictions. And tho' in the 
Service of my Prince, I am indiſpenſibly obliged to converſe not only with 
other Gentlemen, his Servants, but alſo to act the Courtier, and diſcourſe 
with Perſons of divers Nations and Languages; yet it is ſorely againſt 
the Grain, and I go to it like a Bear to the Stake; for it gives me no ſmall 
Pain to lend my Attention to other Men's Diſcourſe, to anſwer them pro- 
perly, and to obſerve ſuch Punctilios, as the Quality of the Perſons I muſt 


talk with, and my own Honour require; this is all Vexation and Tor- 
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ment. But when I retire to my Cloſet, either to read or write, or to repoſe 
myſelf on my Couch; then it is, methinks, I enjoy myſelf at large; then 
it is I feel Liberty in its full Extent; and being accountable to none in 
what Manner I uſe it, the Pleaſure and Satisfaction is wholly my own. 

Annibal. But do you expect to recover your Health by continuing that 
ſolitary Life? ET | 

Guazzo. I dare not affirm that. 

Annibal. Now, indeed, I begin to apprehend, that your Malady is 
incurable. | 

Guazzo. And I now begin to perceive, that you are that plain ſincere 
Man you juſt now declared yourſelf. But if my Friends, and thoſe who 
ſhould beſt know the State of my Caſe, diſcourage me, to whom ſhall 
I ſeek, or from whence expect Relief ? is 

Annibal. Come, pluck up a good Heart, my Friend; your Caſe is far 
from being deſperate. | 

Guazzo. You ſeem to have in your Hands the Weapons of Achilles, 
with which you both wound and heal; but as theſe two Propoſitions are 
contrary in Nature, one of them muſt neceſſarily be falſe. | 

Anmbal. So indeed it may ſeem at firſt View; yet, both the one and the 
other is true. For not all the Phyſicians in France, nor in Europe, no not 
Eſculapius himſelf, can, by the Means of Medicine, either Simple or Com- 
pound, without a Miracle, give you the leaſt Help in the World, fo long 
as you continue, as I perceive you do, to act contrary to their Preſcriptions 
and Advice, On the other Hand, I dare aſſure you, as well from what yon 
have told me, as by ſome certain Signs, which I diſcern in you, that your 
Diſtemper may be eaſily cured; for the Remedy is in your own Power, 
whereby you may ſoon reſtore your loſt Health. To ſpeak more plainly, 
I muſt tell you, that, to get rid of this Exil, you muſt cut off the Cauſe 
and Original of it. ; | 

Guazzo. But how ſhall I cut it off, if I am ignorant what it is? 

Annibal. I will tell you: Your Malady ariſes from your vitiated Imagi- 
nation, which, by placing Objects in a wrong View, deceive you to your 
own Ruin, and inſtead of rooting out the Evil, feeds and nouriſhes it. 
For, imagining you ſhould be benefited by a ſolitary Life, you fill your- 
ſelf with vicious Humours, which taking Root in you, are always egging 
you on to ſeek out ſecret and loneſome Places, and to refrain from all man- 
ner of Mirth and Company ; and as hidden Flames, when kept down by 
Force, burſt out with greater Violence, ſo theſe corrupt Humours, from 
their lurking Covert, mvre effectually conſume and deſtroy the fair Palace 
of the Mind. And therefore, if I might adviſe, be no longer ruled by 


that falſe Notion, which has hitherto obſtructed the Redreſs of your Evil; 
N e ; reverſe 
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. reyerſe your Courſe of Life; account Solitude as a Poyſon, and Company 
as an Antidote, and the very Baſis of Health; bring yourſelf to a fixed 
Reſolution to caſt off Solitude as a Concubine, and eſteem Company as 
your lawfal Spouſe. | 08 43" a kf eg Fe 
' Guazzo. I think it is generally agreed among you Gentlemen of the 
Faculty, nay, Experience thews it, that the Health of the Body depends 
very much upon the Serenity and Contentment of the Min. 
Annibal. It is very true; but what will you infer from thence ? 
Guazzo, Why, if this be true, it will likewiſe follow, that Solitude is 
good for Sy Body, becauſe. it refreſhes and recreates the Mind: What think 
ou of that ? + a | 
g Annibal. 1 have already ſhew'd you, that the Pleaſure of Solitude (to 
a Man of your Complexion) is merely counterfeit; I am now to prove, 
that true Pleaſure (conſidered only as humane) is that which is naturally 
reciprocal, and is enjoyed in common with other Perſons. And therefore, 
tho' Solitude may be agreeable to thoſe that are eat up with Melancholy, 
yet is it diſtaſteful to ſuch as are not of that Caſt, This you will better 
underſtand by a familiar Inſtance of thoſe Women with Child, who long 
for ſuch Things as other People have in Abhorrence; yet this depraved 
Taſte is not a ſufficient Reaſon for allowing what they eat to be good and 
wholeſome Food; for tho they like it, other Women may not. Thus 
when the melancholy Perſon gets rid of his falſe Imagination, and the 
Woman with Child of her vitiated Appetite, they will loath thoſe Things 
which before they were ſo fond of. | 
Guazzo. You make me apprehenſive that I am in a worſe Caſe than 
] was aware of; for I gather from your Words, that you rank me amon 
the Melancholy, whoſe Senſes are ſo blunted, that they cannot diſtinguiſh 
the Difference of Taſtes. But, if I don't flatter myſelf, I have a whole 
Mind within this crazy Body; and my Reliſh of Pleaſure is the fame with 
other Men of the niceſt Palate, And tho! it is true, that there are ſome 
who delight in Company, yet I am acquainted with many Men of unqueſ- 
tioned Valour and deep Underſtanding, to whom nothing is more irkſome 
than Company; and when forced out of their beloved Solitude, are like 
Fiſh out of Water: So that either I am not right in my Senſes, or elſe 
your Definition of Pleaſure is wide of the Truth; conſidering, that not 
only Converſation, but divers other Sorts of Diverſions, are as acceptable 
to ſome, as they are diſagreeable to others. I might inſtance in Games, 
Feaſting, Muſic, which are diſtaſteful to many, who are more inclined to 
grave and ſerious Matters; and theſe are generally Men of a polite Education 


8. a6 the beſt Faſhion, | 
| Annibal. 


Annibal. I pray God I may never have more Occafion to doubt that 
your Brain is diſtempered, than it ever enter'd my Thoughts to affirm it; 
| and if I ſhould ſay fo, rather my ſelf than you, might juſtly be deemed 
: not well in my Wits. Your Reaſons againſt my Definition of Pleaſure, 
$ are ſo far from weakening, that they rather confirm and ſtrengthen it: 

For ſuch as have no Taſte for Muſic, Feaſts, and good Company, have 
either by long Study and great Contemplation, or by ſome other Means, 


$ got an habitual Liking to a ſolitary Life. And tho', upon taking a View 
& of the World, there ſhould be found a greater Number of theſe than of 
the other, yet the Inequality is not ſo great, ſince thoſe who refuſe them- 
0 ſelves the Recreations you mentioned, have, ſome way or other, loſt their 
, Taſte for them, not naturally, becauſe Nature takes Delight in them. On 
y the ſame Reaſon is grounded my other Aſſertion, That Man, being a ſoci- 
75 able Creature, naturally delights in the Converſation of thoſe of his own 
7 Species; when he acts a contrary Part, he offends even Nature herſelf; a 
Fault for which he naturally ſuffers. For many, by thus excluding them- 
5 | ſelves from all Commerce with the reſt of Mankind, loſe their Complexions, 
d are lean, hagged, and ingender Diſeaſes in their Blood, whereby their Lives 
d are endangered, and their Morals corrupted ; inſomuch that ſome aſſume 
IS the Nature of Brutes, others loſe their Courage, and are afraid of their own 
e Shadows. I could relate to you ſeveral Inſtances of Perſons, who, by 
85 living a long while recluſe from the World, have given into ſuch wild ex- 
travagant Fancies, as to become the Objects both of Pity and Laughter. 
n But waving what might be recited from Authors concerning this Sort of 
5 People, as likewiſe what I my ſelf have ſeen, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
I don't think at all ſtrange what I have heard related of a poor. Fellow, 
le who fancying himſelf transformed intoa Grain of Wheat, durſt not for 
h a long time ſtir out of his Chamber, for fear he ſhould be picked up by 
4 the Poultry. And as it is not poſſible, without abundance of Labour and 
— Cunning too, to cure this kind of Melancholy in Perſons who abandon 
le themſelves to ſuch deluſive Fancies; ſo there is another Sort of them ſo 
5 deeply poſſeſſed with theſe gloomy Viſions, that they have thrown themſelves 
ſe into the Water, ruſhed into Fire, fallen on their own Swords, or caſt them- 
ot ſelves headlong from a Precipice ; or, if they die a natural Death, they have 
le at their End, given ſome memorable Teſtimony of their Folly; like that 
85 melancholy Athenian, who both in Life, and at his Death, refuſing to have 
0 any Society or Converſe with Men, left theſe Verſes to be inſcribed on his 


n Tomb. | 
| Here do I lie, and am the fame, 
al, And now, as ever, full of Spile; 
Reader, forbear to a my Name; 
Eternal Curſes on Thee CEO? 


GuAazzy 
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Guazzo. You have fatisfied me in this Point; and I allow that a recluſe 
Life is injurious to Health: But yet, methinks, I would fain know what 
Pleaſure I may expect from Converſation; ſince, for one Man I meet with 


to my Mind, it is my ill Happineſs to light on a hundred to vex and fa- 


tigue me, either with their Pride, their Folly, their Ambition, their litigious 
Humours, or unmannerly Behaviour; inſomuch that my Mind, as well as 
my Body, is greatly prejudiced thereby. I can't help thinking ,my Caſe 
ſomewhat like that of the poor Fellow, who walking through a Village 
with a Gun on his Shoulder, a huge Maſtiff Cur ran fo fiercely at him, 
that to avoid being torn to Pieces, he was forced to ſhoot him; for which 


the Owner of the Dog immediately apprehending him, carried him be- 


fore a Judge, charging him with having killed his Servant, that defended his 
Life, his Houſe, and Goods, and therefore demanded Juſtice. The Judge 


being more inclined to favour the Plantiff, who was his Friend, Neighbour, 


and Acquaintance, very ſeverely reprimanded the poor Fellow, and ordered 
him to make full Satisfaction, or he would ſend him to Jail. That would 
be hard indeed, replied the poor Man, to puniſh me for killing a Dog in 
Defence of my own Life, which, I preſume, is more valuable than a thou- 
fand Curs. Sirrah, Sirrah, faid the Judge, you ſhould have turned the Butt- 
End of your Gun, and not the Muzzle; and ſo the Dog's Life had been 
faved, and you in no Danger. True, Sir, replied the Fellow, if the Dog 
had turned his Tail, and not bit me with his Teeth, we had both parted 
without Damage to either, 

Annibal. 1 am not in the leaſt ſurprized at your Complaint, for the 
Number of the Unqualified is far greater than that of the Accompliſhed ; 
however, it is upon your Part, fo to diſcern the Difference, as to make the 
moſt judicious Choice. But as our Age partakes ſo much of the Quality 
of Iron, that ſcarce any thing of the Golden World is left to comfort us, 
it may not be amiſs to recollect that Proverb, ſo frequent among Country- 
men, That we muſt not forbear to ſow Corn, becauſe the Birds db eat it up; 
ſo neither ſhould we be afraid of going abroad, and tranſacting our Affairs 
with Men, becauſe we may happen into bad Company. Suppoſe your 
Occaſion obliged you to take a Voyage to ſome diſtant Port, would you 
let ſlip an Opportunity, becauſe in the Veſſel, in which you are to embark, 
there is a mixed Company of Men, Women, Religions, Seculars, Soldiers, 
Courtiers, Dutch, French, Spaniards, Fews, and others of different Nati- 


ons, Qualities, and Humours: For the ſame Reaſon we muſt put a Force 


upon our Will, and make it ſubmit to that which may be very diſagree- 


able to it; and by this Means make a Virtue of Neceſſity. And now 
I am upon this Head, I will tell you in what Manner I conduct myſelf on 


ſuch Occaſions. It ſometimes happens, that Buſineſs obliges me to con- 
| 15 verſe 
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verſe with thoſe Perſons, whoſe Company I could very well diſpenſe with, 
as not in the leaſt agreeing with my Way of Life and Profeſſion; from 
whom, however, I ſometimes find it very difficult to withdraw myſelf, 
without the Imputation of affecting too much Gravity, or too little Com- 
plaiſance. At firſt, indeed, I muſt own, I was a little nonpluſhed ; yet, 
by degrees, I at length acted my Part fo well, as not only to leave them 
with Decency, but to have their good Word when I was gone. Thus 
when you are better acquainted with the World, and by frequent Uſe, have 
brought yourſelf to bear the Company of ſuch fort of People, you wili 
perceive, that tho' it may not be abſolutely good for your Health, it will do 
it little or no Prejudice. 

Gua. I am now convinced, that you are perfectly informed of what- 
ever relates to the Health of the Mind, as of the Body; and as nothing 
is more entertaining than Diſcourſes of human Life, I ſhall be very glad 
if you will pleaſe to let the Subject of our preſent Debate be. Whether 
Solitude or Converſation moſt tends to the Happineſs of Man? For, me- 
thinks, I ſhould be very loth you ſhould preſcribe a Medicine that may 
bring Health to my Body, and Sickneſs to my Mind ; which rather than 
I would ſuſſer, I would ſpend my Days, and end them too, in a dreary 

Deſart. 

Annibal. There are certain Glaſſes that repreſent Objects larger than they 
really are; thus you, contemplating my Knowledge through the Perſpec- 
tive of your Good-nature, makes you exceed the Truth; and yet I am not 
ſo ignorant, as not to know, that the Gentleman that challenges me to this 
Combat, is very well appointed, both with Weapons and Courage. But, with- 
out more Apology, I ſhall very readily attend to the Arguments on which 
you ground your Opinion for, and Choice of, a ſolitary Life, to the Intent 
I may anſwer them, not with a vain Shew of Learning,, but by ſuch free 
and juſt Reaſoning, as my weak Abilities may furniſh me with. 

Guazzo. Think not, I beſeech you, that J enter the Liſts againſt you, 
| like a ſubtil Logician; for I aſſure you, I never learnt the Sophiſtries of Ar- 
gumentation ; and therefore what I have to offer, will be drawn from the 
Convictions of my own Judgment, rather than from the Subtleties of the 
Schools. My only Aim is, to give you an Opportunity of encreafing my 
Knowledge, being more willing to underſtand, than to oppoſe; for I take 
_ —— Pleaſure in your anſwering my Doubts, that I can truly ſay with 
the Poet, 


So apt your Anſwers are, ſo well apply d, 
Td life my Way to have fo learn d a Guide. 


Y B 2 Anibal. 
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Annibal. All this J impute to your obliging Friendſhip. Let us now 
come to the Point in Hand; touching which, give me Leave to fay, that 
if we narrowly examine the different Effects of Solitude and Converſatlon, 
their various Species and Diſtinctions, we ſhall be ſoon agreed, and have no 
Occaſion to argue long about the Matter. For which Reaſon, let us for 
a while ſuſpend the diſcuſſing thoſe Points, and make the Diſpute between 
us, more general, that ſo by lengthening out this Conference, I may the 
longer enjoy your agreeable and entertaining Company, But, asI am ten- 
der of your Health, I muſt caution you, that it will not ſuit your weakly 
Condition, tb firain your Faculties too much in debating this Matter. For 
it often happens, that from an Eagerneſs in oppoſing, and too much Ear- 
neſtneſs to gain the Point in Queſtion, the Spirits are inflamed, the Body 
diſtempered, and Health deſtroyed; hence proceed Rheums and other 
Diſorders, which deceive many Phyſicians, who judge they are derived from 
quite other Cauſes. Let me therefore adviſe you, as well for the Sake of 
your own Health, as mine, that you be not over-earneſt in this Diſcourſe, 
that I may be the better able to give 775 Satisfaction in the Points you may 
propoſe to be conſidered. 

Guazzo. Sir, you greatly miſtake me, if you imagine I am one of thoſe 
vain-glorious Perſons, who contend only to diſplay their Parts, and gain 
a Reputation for deeper Learning than their Neighbours. What I have to 
fay, ſhall be delivered in a plain and artleſs Manner, rehearſing ſuch Things 
as I have formerly heard from learned Men, or what my own Reaſon may 
ſuggeſt ; referring the whole to the Determination of your ſuperior * 
ment. 

Annibal. T am very glad our Diſcourſes are to be rather free and familiar, 
than affected and grave. And J have ſo much of the frank Humour, that 
I ſhall frequently (as Occafion offers) deal in Proverbs, ſuch as are in Vogue 
with the Vulgar, and told by the Fire- ſide; and this, not only becauſe 
I naturally ſubſiſt upon ſuch Diet, but likewiſe to give you Occaſion of 
doing the ſame; and fo regarding the Health both of the Body and Mind. 

Guaz20. 1 promiſe to imitate you ſo far as I can. Here then let us begin 
the Debate: I fay firſt, That he who would climb up to the true Service 
of God, and the Enjoyment of thoſe divine, incomprehenſible and eternal 
Benefits he has promiſed to his faithful Servants, deſart, lonely, and ſolitary 
Places are the right Ladders, On the contrary, Company and Converſation 
are the Hooks and Baits, which forcibly drawing us out of the Courſe of 
good Thoughts, ſet us in the High-way to Deſtruction: For the World is 
ſo full of Snares, Frauds, Laſciviouſneſs, Perjuries, Detractions, Envy, Op- 
preſſions, Violences, and innumerable other Evils, that it is almoſt impoſſi- 


ble a Man ſhould turn his Eyes, and not 1 one or other of them; which 
| h entering 
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entering by the broad Way of corrupted Nature into the Heart, there in- 
corporate with the Affections, and ſow thoſe venomous Seeds, which in 
Time grows up to the Deſtruction of -the Soul. But this never happens 
to the Recluſe, who being ſecure trom all Allurements, Impoſitions, and 
Surprizes, as being wholly out of Loye with, and diſentangled from the 
World, is entirely devoted to the Contemplation of his own Relation to, 
and Happineſs in the Supreme Being. But farther; whoever will obtain 
the Divine Aſſiſtance by his Prayer, muſt abandon Company, and retire to 
his Chamber; for this is God's expreſs Command. It is no wonder then, 
that the Almighty was ſo well pleaſed with thoſe devout Works that were 
rformed, more eſpecially in the Wilderneſs, by thoſe pious Patriarchs and 
Prophets, Abraham, Jane, Jacob, Moſes, Elias, and Feremiah: Neither 
ought the Example of the Father of Mankind to weigh leſs with us, who 
was as happy while he lived alone, as he was miſerable and wretched when 
he got Company. I could recite to you many other Examples of Perſons, 
who, from a due Senſe of the Vanities of the World, and the Evils ariſing 
from a Communication with Men, which they found were Impediments to 
the Service of God and their own Salvation, joyfully left their proud Pala- 
ces, their great Riches, their exalted Stations, their Families, Friends and 
Parents, to cloiſter themſelves in poor Monaſteries, there to end their Days 
in Holineſs and Penitence. If theſe Examples are of no Weight with 
you, conſider a little the Behaviour of Chriſt himfelf, who, when he was 
about to make his Supplication to God his Father, retired to a Mountain 
and being to faſt, kept himſelf alone, and, at the Death of Jabn the Bap- 
tiſt, went into the Daſart. But, the Service of God is out of the Queſtion, 
if we conſider how much a ſolitary Life makes for our Inſtrution and 
Happineſs, we ſhould be apt to curſe thoſe famous Antients, Saturn, Mer- 
cury, Orpheus, and Amphion, or whoever he was, that firſt aſſembled Man- 
kind into Societies, and drew people together out of Foreſts and Mountains, 
where they lived free and independant, making the Dictates of Nature 
their only Laws, their Actions being as free from Guile, as their Conſci- 
ence from Guilt; thus they led a quiet, fimple, and innocent Life, and 
neither whetted their Tongue to ſlander their Neighbours, nor exerciſed 
Cruelty on their Fellow-Creatures, nor were their Morals infected with the 
Contagion of Vices, which were notoriouſly predominant in Cities and 
other Societies. Hence you ſee how naturally all Perſons, who are diſtin- 
uiſhed for their Knowledge and Virtue, avoid Converſation with the com- 
mon fort of People, withdraw themſelves, with Pleaſure. into By-Places, 
diſtant as poſſible from Company, that, they may. be at Leifure, to employ 
their Thoughts, on more uſeful and entertaining Subjects. If it be likewiſe 


true, as I am perſuaded it is, that Philoſophers excel all other Men as far 
as 
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as. Light does Darkneſs, it is as evident, that to fail ſecure in the deep Sea 
of Philoſophy, we ought ro be as aſſiduouſly careful to ſhun as they did, 
more than Scylla and Charibdis, the Converſation of Men. Thoſe ancient 
Sages not only ſeparated themſelves from the Crowd, but refuſed'the Go- 
vernment of the Common-wealth, and ſet light by thoſe Honours and Offices, 
which ambitious Men purſue'with the moſt conſtant Eagerneſs and Solitude. 
And tho it may be your Opinion, that Converſe and Company are natu- 
rally deſired of all Men; yet, if you recolle& the Sentence paſſed againſt 
me, as you will, if you judge impartially, you muſt let it take Place againſt 
yourſelf in a parallel Caſe; namely, that a Man ought to make no Ac- 
count of the Multitude, that, for the Sake of ſome vain Pleaſure, ſ 
diſhoneſt Gain, or to procure ſome tranſitory Honour or precarious Prefer- 
ment, are always immerſed in Company. We ſhould have the fame Sen- 
timents with that Philoſopher, who returning from the Baths, being aſked, 
Whether there was any Company there? anſwered No. Being again demand- 
ed, If there was a good Number of People? replied, There was. You muſt 
therefore agree with me, that if Converſation yields either Pleaſure or Pro- 
fit, it is for the moſt Part to the Ignorant and Thoughtleſs, to whom Soli- 
* tude: is the greateſt Miſery; for when > are alone, they are quite out of 

their Element, and know not how to behave themſelves; they are fit for 
nothing, unleſs it be to tell the Clock, which they always think goes too 
ſlowly. From hence comes that Saying, That Leiſure without Learning, 
is the Death and Grave of a living Man. But this is never the Caſe of the 
Literate, who then only live, when, being ſequeſtered from the buſy World, 
they enjoy the earthly Paradiſe of Solitude, where they take deep Draughts 
of the pleaſant Nectar of Learning. Diogenes, in my Opinion, was far 
from acting a ridiculous Part, though merrily enough, when, meeting the 


= People coming out of the Temple, he ſqueez d and thruſt through the 


midſt. of them to get in, ſaying, It was the Duty of a wiſe Man, to go 
contrary to the Multitude; intimating thereby, that we ought, according to 
the Poet, To follow. the Few, and negleft the Many. Pythagoras means the 
fame Thing, when he ſays, He took but little Care to walk in the common 
Road. I could expatiate largely in Praiſe of a ſolitary Life, as that it is 
that Life alone which is acceptable to God, the Delight of good Men, 
2 Friend to Virtue, an Enemy to Vice, and the true Inſtitution and Form 
by which human Life ought to be regulated ; and therefore, for my own 
Part, I make it my Choice, and have that Saying of a pious Man always 
in my Mind, The City is to me a Priſon, and Solitarineſs a Paradiſe. But 
I ſhall at preſent proceed no farther, that I may hear your Opinion of what 
I have already advanced. | | | 

"6 "a | Annibal. 
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Annibal. In this Diſcourſe you have not in the leaſt deviated from the 
Character of a perfect Courtier, whoſe Excellence it is, to do all Things with 
ſuch an eaſy Grace, that tho' what he does, ſeems merely caſual and by 
Accident, yet it is really the Effect of the moſt ſkilful Judgment, Thus 
have you commended Solitude, partly by Reaſons derived from your own 
ood Senſe, and partly by thoſe Leſſons you have learned from” the moſt 
celebrated Writers, particularly Petrarch and Vida; whoſe. Names and 
Authorities you have not quoted, becauſe you would make no Shew of 
your Reading, contrary to the Practice of Pedants, who, even in their 
common Diſcourſe, lugging in by Head and Shoulders, the Name of ſome 
eminent Philoſopher, Poet, or Orator. But notwithſtanding your artful 
Management, I perceived your Deſign, and was highly pleaſed with your 
Diſcretion, Now, fince I differ from your Opinion, I muſt try to anſwer, 
in Order, the ſeveral Arguments you have brought in Support of it. Your 
firſt Reaſon, I think is grounded on the Service of God and the Welfare 
of our Souls, which, you ſay, is greatly prejudiced by Converſation, This 
I will freely grant, if you can prove, that the Service of God cannot be 
performed but by the Means of Solitude. But you muſt needs allow, that 
he has left us many poſitive Precepts, which can never be obeyed without 
entering into Converſation, For how will you viſit the Sick, relieve the 
Poor, correct and admoniſh your Brother, or comfort the Afflicted, if you 
are always ſhut up from the World? And therefore if you will have Soli- 
tude ſerve as the Means of making your Peace with God, and of obtain- 
ing his Favour, you ſhould fay, it is only fo for the Time required to be 
ſpent in Prayer. But even in this Caſe, I cannot allow, there is any Neceſ- 
fity for our being always alone. For when our Lord commands us to enter 
into our Chamber to pray, it is only to reprove Hypocrites who uſed to put 
up their Prayers publickly, kneeling down at the End of every Street, and 
with their ſolemn counterfeit Devotion, draw the Eyes of the People upon 
them, to admire them, and gain the Repute of a holy Lite. God has ap- 
pointed the Church for Chriſtians to dwell therein ; and altho' wherever 
ſincere and devout Prayers are put up, they are acceptable to him, yet we 
are bound to ſeek him in his Sanctuary, which he has appointed for that 
Purpoſe ; where, by Reaſon of the holy Sacraments, there frequently cele- 
brated, and the devout Behaviour of thoſe that are there met together, our 
own Devotion is kindled into a Fervency of Zeal and Affection. But far- 
ther, ſuch as are truly religious, are fo far from defiring to perform their 
Devotions alone, that they willingly obey the Ordinances of the Church, 
and aflemble themſelves in one Body, and joining theic Voices, and uniting 
their Souls, frame a delightful Harmony of Prayers and Praiſes, to the 
Honour of God, and for the Salvation of Mankind. And this public 
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Method of celebrating Divine Service, not only ſets common Men at Li- 
berty from their Labours, to worſhip God in the Congregation of his Saints, 
but is a powerful Way to obtain Favour with the Almighty. This gave 
occaſion to that Saying, That it is impoſſible but that the united Prayers of 
Many muft prevail. Nor am I in the laſt altered in my Opinion by the 
Inſtances you bring me of many, who, by chuſing a recluſe Life, have 
changed a voluptuous Life for a Virtuous, Wealth for Poverty, and ſtately 
Palaces for beggerly Monaſteries ; for, tho' theſe Monaſtics ſeem to affect 
a ſolitary Life, becauſe they are excluded from the reſt of the World, yet 
are they collected and aſſembled together in their Convents; and even there 
they are not ſo confined, as to be denied all other Converſe, fince they cor- 
reſpond with us by preaching, teaching, and performing other Offices for 
the Good of our Souls, On the other Hand, we Laymen are more expoſed 
to the Allurements of Vice, and ſhould conſider, that the Favours and Bleſ- 
| ſings of Providence, are like Roſes beſet with Thorns, have a Mixture of 
| the Sweet and the Sour; but we ſhould be thankful that God has given us 
| an Underſtanding to diſtinguiſh their - Qualities and Difference. And tho' 
5 it were, as you ſuppoſe, that a Man meets with nothing in the World, 
but what makes his Way to Salvation rugged and uneaſy; yet that will 
not be a ſufficient Reaſon for a good Chriſtian to ſeclude himſelf entirely 
al filom it, but ſtill to remember that Saying, That there is no Convenience 
| without its Inconvenience. And, when he finds himſelf attacked with 
Temptations to Pleaſure, or depreſſed with Troubles and Afflictions, then is 
the Time to win the Garland, by breaking through the Toils and Snares 
that are laid to entrap him; for it is through many Tribulations that we 
muſt enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. And altho' he does wiſely, who, 
to avoid the hard Combat of the Fleſh and Spirit, retires into ſome ob- 
ſcure and ſolitary Place; yet, it is the ſingular Virtue and peculiar Merit 
of a Man, that, in the midſt of Pleaſure, he can refrain taſting them, and 
has an abſolute Command of himſelf. Reflect alſo, how careful theſe ſoli- 
tary Men are of their own Eaſe ; they get out of the Reach of Complaints 
they will take no Part with us in our Loſſes and Misfortunes; nor ſubject 
themſelves to the Injuries, Inſults, Abuſes, Perſecutions, Outrages, Dangers, 
and Ruins, which this Vale of Miſery is full of, | 
Pour Example of the ancient Patriarchs makes not againſt me; for they 
71d not fo abſolutely reſign themſelves up to a ſolitary Life, as to be entirely 
re gardleſs of their Neighbours; as is evident from thoſe Monuments of 
Love and Friendſhip they left, too numerous for me to recount, and unne- 
ceſſary for you to hear. Tigre: with you, that Adam was happy while he 
lived alone; but yet you don't ſeem to allow, that his Creator, in giving him 
2 Companion, intended to ſhew us, that Company was beſt for him. 


The 
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The next Example you brought of Cbriſt, carries a Meaning and Im- 

t quite different from the Actions of other Men; for when he prayed, 
faſted, and was tempted and afflicted in the Wilderneſs, his Intent was, if 
I am not miſtaken, to teach a Chriſtian, that if he would reap the Fruits 
of thoſe Labours, it behoves him to ſeparate himſelf from Sin, and call off 
his wandring Thoughts from the Vanities of the World. But if with the 
Sadneſs of the Countenance, the Faſting of the Body, and the Prayers of 
the Lips, the Heart neither prays, faſts, nor mourns, Chrift is not imitated, 
and it is no more than the Act of an Hypocrite, who, as the Poet ſays, 
covers his Conceits under à foreign Diſgurſe, Beſides, had not our Saviour 
been ſociable and communicative, it had gone ill with us, and we ſhould 
have wanted thoſe profitable Diſputes, Sermons, and his many Acts of Be- 
neficence to the Sick, the Blind, the Lame, and even the Dead whom he 
raiſed to Life, during the Time he was converſant among us; and in the 
End, the ſhedding his own moſt precious Blood for our Redemption. Since 
then, that during his Abode with us, he gave ſuch an engaging Example 
of ſocial Amity, I think you are much in the Wrong, to curſe the Man, 
who ſo wiſely reduced the ſcattered People into Society ; who, it is true, 
while in their wandring Condition, were ignorant of the Vices that reign 
in large Communities; yet they had not the Knowledge of Sciences, of 
decent civil Behaviour, of Friendſhip, of Trades, and ingenious and uſeful 
Inventions, by which Men have diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the Savage 
Beaſts, which, before, they reſembled ; and therefore, whoever leaves Civil 
Society, and for the ſake of pleaſing his own fantaſtic Humour, retires into 
a ſolitary Deſart, deſerves not only the Name, but actually poſſeſſes, in 
a great Meaſure, the very Nature of a Brute, which, no doubt, gave Riſe 
to that common Obſervation, That a ſolitary Perſon is either a Beaſt or a 
Tyrant. For he encroaches on the Rights and Privileges of the Brutal Kind, 
ſiezing and poſſeſſing himfelf of the Foreſts, the Tops of Mountains, their 
Dens, Caves, and dark Receſſes; not conſidering, that Cities were erected, 
and Aſſemblies inſtituted, to found the Temple of Juſtice, and to appoint 
Laws and Rules for the Regulation of Human Life, which before was diſ- 
orderly and ungoverned. 

But farther; you ſay that Men of Learning and good Senſe, prefer the 
ſolitary Life to any other, and inſtance in Philoſophers, who have deſpiſed 
the Multitude and Choſen to live ſolitary. Here I have Room to make you 
a very copious Anſwer, but ſhall content myſelf with only faying, That 
thoſe Men, who excelled in Learning and Science, were not naturally in 
Love with Solitude, but choſe it, becauſe they could not meet with their 
Like to converſe with; and indeed, nothing is fo irkſome to a learned Man, 
as the Company of the Ignorant; which proceeds from the vaſt Diſparity 

| C that 
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that there is betwixt them. But as Men of Letters naturally avoid the 
Unlearned, fo they as willingly affociate themſelves with Perſons of Edu- 
cation and Knowledge; with whom, being excited thereto by a generous Emu- 
lation, they exert their Talents, reciprocally communicating the Fruits of 
many Years Labour and Study, Can you name any Philoſopher fo ſtrait- 
lac'd, ſo much a Rebel to Nature, who, as Occaſion offered, did not con- 
verſe with his Pupils in order to inſtruct them, and accompany the other 
Philoſophers to reaſon on diſputable Points, and with others to, to make Pro- 
ſelites to his Doctrine? and therefore that Action you mentioned of Dia- 
genes, did indeed ſhew, that a Philoſopher oppoſes the Multitude, but not 
that he difallowed of Converſation, which he had in greater Eſtimation 
than any other of the antient Sages. From whence I infer, that tho' the 
Learned and Studious affect Solitude, when they are in want of Company 
like themſelves, yet are they naturally fond of thoſe who ſhine in their own 
Sphere; inſomuch that many of them have undertook long and fatiguing 
Journeys, to enjoy the Converſation of eminent Perſons, whoſe Works they 
have at home in their Cloſets. | 
You farther alledge, in Support of your Opinion, the Examples of Per- 
ſons who have refuſed Promotions and public Offices ; as imagining, that 
thereby the Freedom of their Minds would be put under Reſtraint, and 
too much perplexed with the Affairs of the World; yet there have been 
others, Men of excellent Underſtanding, who, by their Writings (ſtill ex- 
tant) have ſhewn themſelves of very different Sentiments, and, I think, not 
without good Reaſon : For they who refign themſelves entirely to Study 
and Contemplation, abſolutely abandon all manner of Concern for thoſe 
Perſons, whom, by the unchangeable Laws of Nature, they are bound to 
ſuccour and relieve; not conſidering that Man is not born for himſelf alone, 
but for his Country, his Parents, Relations, and Friends ; on the contrary, 
he ſeems too much in love with himſelf, or out of love with others, who 
does not follow the Propenſity of Nature, which inclines him to be of Uſe 
to his Fellow-Creatures ; and this, indeed, is one principal End of his Being. 
That Sentence therefore, deſerves to be written in Letters of Gold, That be 
who ſeeks only his own Profit, ſeeks nothing but his own Shame. Now, if all 
0 the Merit of Virtue conſiſts in Action, as Philoſophers hold, to what Pur- 
= poſe ſerves this dumb and idle Speculation; of which it may be ſaid, as 
1 of Faith without Works, it is dead, and profits No-body; no, not even him 
9 who is poſſeſſed of it? What Man can aſſure himſelf that he is perfect in 
| any Science, if he does not communicate what he has acquired, and take 
the Judgment of the Learned upon it? Hence comes the Proverb, That 
j Treaſure buried in the Earth, and Wiſdom hid in the Heart, are exactly the 
#4 ſame. Theſe Men reſemble the Covetous, who poſieis Riches, but enjoy 
"| | | them 
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them not; and it is an Aggravation of their Offence, that their Practice 
does not corrreſpond with their Knowledge. As the Muſic which is not 
heard can give no' Delight, ſo that Philoſopher merits no Honour, who 
ſuffers No- body to be the better for his Learning. Of this Socrates was fo 
well apprized, that, tho' he had by no other Means deſerved the Character 
of the wiſeſt Man upon Earth, yet this would have entitled him to it, 
that he was the firſt who brought Moral Philoſophy down from Heaven. 
For, obſerving that Philoſophers in general employed all their Studies in the 
Contemplation of Nature, he not only applied himſelf to acquire Wiſdom, 
to live well, and to inſtruct others in the ſame Way, but exerted all his Fa- 
culties, to bring to Perfection this Part of Philoſophy, fo profitable and ne- 
ceſſary in common Life; and effectually expoſed the Folly of thoſe, wha 
had rather hide their Candle under a Buſhel, than to let it ſhine in a Can- 
dleſtick. But I need not tell you, that theſe Book-worms, who ſeclude them- 
ſelves from Company, how learned ſoever they may be, take them from 
their School-points, and Topics of Learning, you will find them ſuch 
Inoramuss, that they are generally the Subjects of Banter and Ridicule. 
An Inſtance of this Kind I well remember in a Gentleman who was my 
Chum at Padua; who, tho' he was not inferior in Learning to the beſt 
Scholar in the Univerſity, yet, if you took him into common Life, you 
would have ſworn he had been one of thoſe Owls, that are afaid of every 
little Bird that makes a Flirt at them; ſo that ſometimes I pitied him. 
Once, in particular, having heard of the ſudden Death of his Father, he 
prepared himſelf for the Journey; and in order thereto, bought a Pair of 
Boots, one of which was ſo ſtrait, that it wrung him very much, and the 
other was a great deal too big. We blamed him for ſuffering himſelf to 
be ſo groſsly impoſed upon. He replied, that he complained of this Ine- 
quality in his Boots when he bought them ; but that the Shoemaker had 
{worn, that the largeſt Boot was made of ſuch a particular Leather, as would 
ſhrink in the Wearing; and the other, of a Hide that would ſtretch to 
that Degree, that in leſs than two Days it would fit eaſier than the great 
one. What fay you now? Don't you think that theſe Men may be called 
Wiſe by Learning, and Fools in Reſpect to the Common People? An antient 
Poet therefore ſaid very properly, That Experience is the Father of Wiſdom, 
and Memory the Mother; intimating, that he who would be well verſed in 
human Affairs, muſt not only read Books, but muſt perfect his Knowledge 
by certain Experience and Practice; and what he has been thus taught, to 
receive and keep in his Mind ; from whence he will be always furnithed 
with Advice what to do, and how to behave on every Occaſion, either to 
help himſelf, or affiſt a Friend. The Truth of that Maxim is fafficien:ly 
underſtood by us Phyſicians, and likewiſe by other Faculties, that S ecthig- 

: C 2 feen 


that he is like the Bee that cannot live alone. And therefore, according to 


— 
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tion without Practice, is but of ſmall Uſe. We give greater Attention to 
an Argument grounded on Evidence, than to that which is merely Theore- 


tic and Speculative, | 
You, who have eat much of your Bread in foreign Countries, can beſt 


| judge what Improvements you have received from your Travels, and how 
much you differ from thoſe who were never out of the Smoak of their 


own Chimney. Homer, to illuſtrate the Wiſdom and Bravery of his Hero 
Ulyſſes, beſtows on him this Noble Encomium. | 


| Through various Realms the Great ULyssxs paſs'd, 
Obſery'd the People, and their Manners trac d. 


Thus have I briefly anſwered your ſeveral Objections, which, I ſuppoſe, 
you ſtarted rather for the ſake of Argument, than to maintain your real 
Opinion: Becauſe, the ſame Authors who taught you this falſe Doctrine, 
hath likewiſe taught you the true. Thus Petrarch, notwithſtanding his 
large Commendations of a ſolitary Life, was not to learn, that without 
Converſation, human Happineſs would be defective; for he was not ſuch 
a rigid Enemy to good Company, but that: theſe Words have eſcaped him; 


Had I been with her. 


What need I ſpeak of Hierom Vida, who was no leſs celebrated for the 
Works he wrote, while he lived a Recluſe, than for his Learning and Abi- 
lities in public and miniſterial Affairs? At Rome, his excellent Example re- 
commended him to the Mitre, under. which he has governed the Flock 
committed to his Charge, with the Character of a Prelate worthy of a 
higher Degree. Tis true, he has ſet off a ſolitary Life to great Advantage, 
with a View, no doubt, to ſhew his Capacity in depreciating it as much 


with various and unanſwerable Reaſons; of which one is, That all Beaſts, 


ſo ſoon as they are delivered from their Dams, get upon their Feet, and can 
ſtand alone; which Nature has not granted to Man, who is no ſooner born, 
than he needs the Aſſiſtance and Support of others. If this Reaſon is not 


- ſufficient, he adds another, namely, That Nature has given to Man the 


Faculty of Speech, not that he ſhould talk to himſelf, for that would be to 
no Purpoſe; but to the End, that he might be able to converſe with others. 
The Uſe of the Tongue, you know, is various, it ſerves to demand, inſtruct, 


- confer, traffick, counſel, correct, diſpute, judge, and expreſs the Affections of 


our Hearts; whereby Men contract Friendſhips, and cement Societies: He 
concludes, that a Man cannot be Maſter of any Science without Infliuction, 

Thus, Sir, you ſee that Converſation is not only beneficial, Eut © bickicly 
neceſſary to the Perfection of a Man, who, if he reffects, muſt cer feſs, 


the 
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the grave Opinion of the Szoicks, we mult neceſſarily think, that as all 
Things upon the Earth were made for the Uſe of Man, ſo Man was 
created for the Uſe of Man; in fo far, that, having Nature for their Guide 
and Miſtreſs, they ſupport and comfort one another, communicate mutually 
their common Profits produced by Arts, Occupations, and Dealings; inſo- 
much that he, who has not the Means, by Converſation, to render himſelf 
uſeful as well to himſelf as to his Neighbours, may be really deemed an 
unfortunate Man; he is, as it were, in Priſon, a Puniſhment inflicted by the 
Laws on Offenders. For what can be a greater Affliction than to live 
amongſt Men, and to be deprived of the Aid and Comfort of Men ? 

To conclude; there is on Earth no Pleaſure to be had, unleſs it be in 
Community, which made Arcbitas Terentinus fay, That if any Man 
could be ſo highly favoured, as to obtain the divine Permiſſion to aſcend 
the Empyrean Regions, to behold the Nature and Structure of the Uni- 
verſe, and the Beauty of the Stars; that View would afford him no great 
Delight, if he had no Perſon to communicate his Thoughts to upon what 
he ſaw. Hence you perceive that neither Air, Fire, nor Water, can yield 
us that Aſſiſtance we receive from Converſation. But if theſe Argu- 
ments are not ſufficient for your Conviction, I am ready to produce many 
others equally ſtrong and cogent. | 

Guazzo. I am forced to ſay, with the Poet, 


' My Yea, or Nay, I neither paſs, 
So very dubious is the Caſe. 


For althb' I am ſenſibly refreſhed with your gentle Diſcourſe, yet I can- 
not maſter ſome Doubts; which forces me to anſwer, that, as the Step-mo- 
ther is ſo prejudiced by her extreme Averſion, that ſhe can't diſcern the good 
Qualities of her Son-in-law; and the Mother, through Exceſs of Love, 
fees not the Imperfection of her own Child, ſo you ſeem to be under the 
ſame Predicament, namely, to condemn Solitude, and recommend Con- 
verſation, yet have not ſhewn the Good that ariſes from the firſt, nor the 
Evil that accompanies the other. Wherefore, to give you an Opportunity 
of diſcovering your real Sentiments, let me add, that my Meaning' was 
not to defend or applaud thoſe Perſons, who, either from a ſudden Whim, 
or ſome melancholy Humour, devote themſelves to a ſolitary Life, and 
have no Regard for any thing that paſſes in the World; for ſuch I reckon 
among the Dead, or at leaſt, as Creatures quite uſeleſs, either to themſelves 
or others; ſince they neither practiſe thoſe Virtues they have, to their 
own Advantage, nor permit to others the Means of being inſtructed by 


them, They may, properly enough, be compared to the Fox, which had 
rather 
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rather bruiſe and break his Tail againſt the Ground for nothing, than give 
a little of it to the Ape to cover his Poſteriors. Neither did I intend to 
deny, that by aſſociating ourſelves with others, a Man may do Works ac- 
ceptable to God: My Opinion was, and ſtill is, that, to the Perfection of 
a Man (which, if I am not deceived, conſiſts in Knowledge) Solitude is 
more available than Converſation. To prove this, only look about you 
a little, and you will ſee, that the moſt buſy Part of the World, is gene- 
rally the moſt ignorant, and that thoſe. who are in purſuit of Learning, 
ſeek it not in public Places, or in a Crowd, but in their Studies and Retire- 
ments. Neither does it import much, to alledge 'the aukward Behaviour of 
ſome Men of Learning, when they come into Company; ſince No- body 
has the leſs Eſteem for them, on that Account, but the Vulgar, who ob- 
ſerving that they are ſomewhat ungenteel in making a Bow, that their Hat 
is not pinched into the faſhionable Cock, that they keep no Time in Danc- 
ing, or perhaps their Coat is not in the modiſh Cut, or it may be, they can't 
raiſe a Laugh by putting a modeſt Man out of Countenance; for theſe, or 
any of theſe Cauſes, the rude Mob will make them the Subjects of ever- 
laſting Banter and Ridicule. But notwithſtanding this unjuſt Treatment, 
they are highly honoured and valued by other Men of Learning, who eſ- 
teem that as the Effect of artleſs Sincerity and an honeſt Plainneſs of Mind, 
which the ignorant Multitude account as downright Folly. and Stupidity. 
Let us now turn the Tables, and repreſent to ourſelves one of theſe ac- 
cute Satiriſts in the midſt of a Company of learned Men, and you will 
immediately ſee him either ſtruct dumb with Shame, or open his Mouth to 
his Diſcredit. An Inſtance of this Kind was he, who happening among 
ſome Criticks, that were diſcourſing on the Characters of ſome excellent 
Poets, he, willing to give a Specimen of his own profound Eruditions, inter- 
rupted them with this wiſe Poſition, That Horace was unqueſtionably pre- 
ferable to all other Poets; and that Petrarch himſelf was of the ſame Opi- 
nion, and had placed him before Homer and Virgil. Being required to 
produce any ſach Paſſage in Petrarch, he preſently anſwered ; | 


Homer and Virgil, had they liud jo long, 
To hear foft Horace tune his courtly: Song, 
No Tuſcan Bard the Bays ſhould ever wear, 
But He, alone, pronounc'd without a Peer. 


This ſet all the Company a laughing more heartily than the Scholars, 
your Friends did at the Jeſt of the Boots; and their Mirth was renew'd, 
when, being demanded to give Petrarch's Senſe in thoſe Verſes, he added, 


his Meaning was, that neither Virgil, nor all the Poets of Tyſcany were 
| 2 able 


o 
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able to encounter Horace ſingly. Now if your Scholar fell into a ſmall 


Error by being a little credulous, this Fellow ſtumbled upon a corrupt Per- 


ſuaſion in Opinion, 

The following Tale from Boccace will farther illuſtrate what J have ad- 
vanced upon this Head. He tells us, that in a certain Village in Picardy, 
there lived a Prieſt, a mere ignorant Blockhead, but withal, proud and poſi- 
tive. A plain Farmer, of a good Eſtate, but of a very groſs and dull A 

rehenſion, dwelt in the ſame Diſtrict. This Farmer had a Son, whom his 
Friends and Neighbours perſuaded him to ſend to the Univerſity at Paris, 
to qualify him with Learning befitting a Scholar and a Gentleman, who was 
to inherit ſo large a Fortune, The Father was prevailed on; and his Son 
continued at Paris for the Space of three Years; and having a good Capa- 
city, he performed his Exerciſes with univerſal Approbation. At the three 
Years End, the old Man, being very deſirous of ſeeing his Son, ſent for 
him, and he readily obeyed the Summons. The Father was mightily pleaſed 
to ſee him in good Health, and ſo well grown ſince his Departure; and 
familiarly told him, that he longed to know, if his Mind was equally im- 
proved with his Body. To prove this, he could think of no other Means, 
than to apply to the Prieſt to examine his Son. The Prieſt, conſcious of 
his own Inability, was very unwilling to undertake the Matter; but being 
preſſed to it, and not caring to diſoblige the Farmer, he, at laſt, reſolved upon 
it. But ſee, how fortunate are Fools! who generally ſucceed beſt, where 
there is the leaſt Ground for Hope; and here the Simplicity of the Father, 
mult be made the Means of abuſing his worthy Son, and a Screen to ſtand. 
between the Prieſt and his Ignorance. The old Man was very earneſt, not 
only to know what Improvements his Son had made at the Univerfity, but 
how he himſelf might judge of thoſe Improvements? The Prieſt imme- 
diately took the Hint, and appointed the fingle Word Ne{zo, (I know not) 
which if the Son anſwered to any of the Queſtions he ſhould put to him, 
it wasa certain Proof that he underſtood nothing. As they were thus 
walking and diſcourling together in the Church, the Son very opportunely 
came in. After mutual Civilities had paſſed, and they were Zul talk- 
ing together, the crafty Prieſt, pointing with his Finger to a Tomb, aſked 
the Scholar, Quis hic eft ſepultus? Who is bere buried? The Youth, ſeeing 
no Inſcription on the Tomb, and it being erected ſince his Departure, an- 
fwered, Neſcio; or, I know not. Immediately the Father, remembring the 
Word, fell into a violent Paſſion, and gave his Son three or four Boxes on 
the Ear, calling him Af, Fool, and what not, telling him he had learned 
nothing. The young Man took all very patiently, without anſwering a 
Word; but plainly perceived it was a Trick put upon him by the villainous 
Prieſt; which he hoped he ſhould have an Opportunity of. repaying with 
| Intereſt. 
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| Intereſt, In a ſhort Time the Suffragan of that Dioceſe, (to whom the 
Prieſt was but a Deputy) being-abroad on his Viſitation, ſeat Word to the 
Prieſt, that he intended to preach there the next Sunday; and that he ſhould 
provide for his Entertainment, Bonum et Commodum, Something nice and 
pretty, for he would have nothing elſe for his Dinner. This mightily per- 
plexed the Prieſt, for he could find no ſuch Words in all bis Breviary. 
Upon this, he applied himſelf to the young Scholar, whom he had lately 
ſo groſsly abuſed, aſking a thouſand Pardons for what he had done, and beg- 
ging him, for all Love, to tell him the Meaning of the Words, Bonum et 
Commodum. The Scholar very ſeriouſly anſwered, that tho' he had been 
very ill uſed, he freely forgave him, and promiſed to aſſiſt him on this im- 
portant Occaſion. Taking then the Suffragan's Letter, and peruſing it, he 
ſeemed mightily ſurprized, crying aloud, What, in the Name of Virtue, 
does this Man mean? What's the Matter _ the Prieſt) what does he 
demand? Alas! replied the Scholar; you have but one poor Aſs, which 
I know you dearly love; and yet you muſt make a Diſh of his Genitals; 
for your Patron will have no other Meat for his Dinner. The Genitals of 
my Afs! anſwered the Prieſt. Paſſion o' me! Who will then carry my 
Corn to Mill? There is no Remedy, ſaid the Scholar; for here is his poſi- 
tive Order. The Prieſt, upon ſecond Thoughts, conſidering, that his yearly 
Revenues were of ten times more Value than his Aſs, he concluded to have 
kim gelt. So ſoon as the Suffragan arrived, the Prieſt made heavy Com- 
plaints to him about his Aſs; but his Patron not underſtanding his Lan- 
guage, was at a loſs how to anſwer him; till, being informed by the Scho- 
lar of the whole Story, he laughed very heartily at the Prieſt's Ignorance 
and Folly ; wiſhing that all ſuch bold Bayards might be fo ſerved. This 
ſeems to me a convincing Proof, that Learning without Experience, is pre- 
ferable to Experience without Learning; and I had rather have the Charac- 
ter of a ſimple Scholar, than of an ignorant Courtier. From whence 
T infer, that if a Man is reſolved to furniſh himſelf with true Knowledge, 
and fathom the Depths of Learning, he muſt, as Tradeſmen fay, mind the 
Shop, and not loiter about the Streets, or be gadding abroad at Taverns and 
Coffee-Houſes. But let us, for once, ſuppoſe, that Converſation is, in many 
Reſpects, beneficial ; yet, if you ballance the Advantages ariſing from it, 
azainſt the Miſchiefs that neceſſarily attend it, the latter will vaſtly out- 
weigh the former. And, indeed, the Number of the Good is ſo ſmall and 
thin, that, were you never fo well. inclined, you will find it very difficult 
to continue ſo; and that, he who fleeps with the Dogs, muſt riſe with the Fleas. 
The Cretans were ſo well apprized of this, that when they wiſhed Ill to 
any Man, they only defired he might aſſociate himſelf with bad Company, 
which, they readily judged, would bring him to Ruin. Beſides, Things 
are 
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are now brought to that Paſs, that it is next to impoſſible you ſhould 
behave yourſelf ſo well, but you ſhall be liable to a thouſand Inſults and 
Injuries, if not in your Perſon, (which is far from being out of Danger) 
yet at leaſt in your good Name. And to ſuch a Height is the Spirit of 
Malice and Envy riſen, that there are Perſons who neither ſpare the Ho- 
nour of the Prince, nor the Plainneſs of the Peaſant, and give a wrong and 
prepoſterous Turn to every virtuous and good Action. Do you devote 
yourſelves to the Duties of Religon, and the Exerciſe of Charity? you are 
preſently judged a diſſembling Hypocrite, Do you ſuccour any deſolate 
Widow? you will ſoon hear it faid of you, I know what will follow, Are 

ou affable and courteous? you will be called a Flatterer. If, through 
Heedleſneſs, you return not a Bow, your Friend will ſpeak to you no 
more. If you relieve the Oppreſſed, it will be very much if you are not 
dragged out of your own Houſe, at a Time when you leaſt ſuſpect it. 
Nor think you will have the more Mercy ſhewn you, becauſe you are not 
a Soldier; for now it is common to ſee even Advocates and Counſellors 
Brow-beaten and affronted, to deter them from defending their Clients. 
But were I to go on, I ſhould ſoon loſe myſelf in the intricate Labyrinth 
of the Abuſes and Diſorders of theſe Times. I ſhall therefore only add, 
that Vice would be ſoon baniſhed out of the World, if Converſation could 
be entirely prohibited ; ſince it is plain, that Adulteries, Robberies, Violen- 
ces, Blaſphemies, Murders, and an infinite Number of other Miſchiefs are 
begun and perpetrated by Means thereof. | 

Annibal. You ſeemed, juſt now, to yield to the Force of my Rea- 
ſoning ; but I perceive you have got freſh Recruits, and. renewed your 
Attack. However, I have ſuch Anſwers in Reſerve, as will, very probably, 
put an End to this Controverſy. And ſince you make Solitude the Foun- 
dation of Learning, be pleaſed to tell me, of whom the Principles of Sci- 
ences and Literature are generally learned? 3 

Guazzo, Of Maſters, 

Annibal. Very good! I think you are now caught in your own Net; 
ſince you grant, that the Beginning and End of Learning depend on Con- 
verſation. For as the Armourer cannot aſſure himſelf of the Goodneſs of 
his Work, till he has made Proof of it; ſo neither can the Man of Let- 
ters be thoroughly fatisfied, that his Learning is of the right Stamp, till by 
reaſoning and diſcourſing with others, he has tried it ſufficiently, It is 
plain then, that Learning is both begun and perfected by Converſation. 
But fince you add, that thoſe who are converſant at Courts, and employed 
in Offices, are generally the Unlearned, I muſt remind you, that as there 
are divers Kinds of Sciences, Arts, and Profeſſione, fo likewiſe is the Life 
of Man diverſified ; ſome are deſtined by Providence to be Merchants, 
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Points in Learning; or elſe becomes proud and haughty, through the Va- 
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others to be Soldiers, others to be Phyſicians, and others to be Lawyers. 


And as all theſe have but one and the ſame End in View, namely, Reputa- 
tion and Profit, ſo every one of them divides his Life into two diſtinct 
Parts; the one to learn, the other to practiſe, thoſe Things I have been 


ſpeaking of. Thus, for Example, you have already determined with your- 


{elf to be Secretary to a Prince: Now I am not ignorant, that from your 
known Abilities, you may reaſonably expect to raiſe both your Reputation 


and Fortune; nay, more; you have well-grounded Pretenſions to the good 


- 


Fortune of thoſe, who, from the fame Poſt, have been promoted to the 
Dignities of Cardinals and Vicars of Chriſt. And row wy in Order to 
qualify yourſelf for your Office, you have 'made yourſelf Maſter of the 
Latin and Tuſcan Languages; and of all thoſe Arts that are requiſite for 
your Purpoſe ; and by your perfe& Stile in Writing, and your great Pru- 
dence in managing Affairs, you have acquired the Report of an excellent 
Secretary. All other Men purſue the ſame Courſe; for no more is neceſſary 
for thoſe who follow Huſbandry or Merchandize, than to read, write, and 
caſt Accompts. And altho', among Men of Learning, they know not 
how to diſcourſe on Rhetoric or Poetry, yet they are not therefore to be 
cenſured ; neither ought we to blame them for wanting that Knowledge 


in the Belles Lettres, which is acquired by Converſation ; becauſe, from the 


Beginning of their Lives, they were always determined never to apply 
themſelves to Study ; and it is ſufhcient for them, if they are thought to- 
have Prudence in their Conduct, and Judgment in their own Profeſſion. 
But that Scholar is deſervedly laughed at, who, devoting himſelf to Study, 
does not ſhape his Learning for Practice in common Life, but comes a per- 


fect Ignoramus into the World. And therefore- I will aver it is a groſs 


Error to ſuppoſe, that Learning is better attained by a ſolitary Acquaintance 
with Books, than in the Company of learned and ingenious Men. For 


it is an undoubted Maxim in Philoſophy, and Experience confirms it, That 
Learning is more eaſily acquired by the Ears, than by the Eyes; neither 


would a Man have Occaſion to dim his Sight and wear his Fingers in turn- 
ing over Volumes, if he could have the Writers of them preſent ; ſince the 


Hearing of the natural Voice leaves a deeper Impreſſion on the Mind, than 
the cloſeſt Reading can poſſibly do. But farther, if you happen to light 


on ſome difficult and obſcure Paſſage in your reading, you cannot perſwade 
the Book to expound it to you, but you muſt of Neceſſity leave it juſt as 


you find it; and therefore it is much more inſtructive to talk with the Liv- 


ing than with the Dead. h 9 
Again; it is obſervable, that the Spirit of a ſolitary Man grows languid 
and liſtleſs, till rouſed into Life and Action, by diſcuſſing ſome diſputable 


nity 
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nity of his own Imagination; for, knowing No- body to compare himſelf 
with, pretends to more Merit than is his Due. On the contrary, he who 
hears others commend his Studies, has the better Opinion of them himſelf. 
He who is reproved corrects his Faults; and he that in ſome Things may 
be negligent, by ſeeing others endeavour to rival him in Glory, is ſtimulated 
into Action; and as he diſdains to come ſhort of his Equals, ſo he thinks 
it no ſmall Honour when he is able to excel thoſe who may be deemed 
better Proficients than himſelf. Bur nothing is ſo effectual to the quicken- 


ing the Spirits, and enlivening the Soul, as thoſe inſtructive Controverſies 


that ariſe among Men of Letters. For, by diſputing, they learn; and 
what they ſo learn, they beſt underſtand, diſcuſs, and remember. And 
while they are illuſtrating the Point in Queſtion, and debating the Subject 
with all the Strength of Reaſon and Argument they are Maſters of, each 
ſtriving to get the better of his Opponent, Knowledge is increaſed; and hence- 
aroſe that Saying, that Diſputation is the Diſcoverer of Truth. And ſince 
Truth is defined to be a common Conſent in Opinions, thoſe Opinions 
cannot be known but by Converſation and Company; whicl?, no doubt, 
the Poets mean, when they figure Jupiter, tho omnipotent, calling the 
Gods to Council, to hear their Opinions. But, ſetting Fables afide, were 
not the weighty and momentous Canons and Inſtitutions of the Church, 
founded on the Deciſions of General Councils? And is it not the common 
Practice of all Princes, when any Queſtion ariſes that concerns their Eſtates, 
to aſſemble their Miniſters, to adviſe with them in what Manner to act? 
Do not Nations, Cities, and Communities of leſs Note, ſummon their Peo- 
ple to chuſe Officers, and make Laws by common Conſent? Is it not cuſ- 
tomary with Magiſtrates to aſk the Advice and Opinion of their Affiſtants? 
And we Phyſicians, do we not, in our Aſſemblies and Colleges, concert 
together the beſt Methods of healing our Patients, according to the Majority 
of Opinions? Did not Apelles delight in expoſing his Pictures to public 
View, that, from ſome By-corner, he might hear the Opinion of the Spec- 
tators; and when a conſiderable Number of them found Fault with any 
Part, did he not mend it according to the Voice of the Many? and did 
not another Painter fay, That the People were the Maſler of whom be learned 
his Art? Laſtly, was it not the Practice of a wiſe Emperor, to employ Spies 
among the People, to hear what was faid of him daily, and from thence 
to regulate his Conduct, and reform his Life from Good to Better, agree- 
able to the Reports that were brought him? For he certainly runs a great Ha- 
zard, who truſts entirely to his own Judgment. And it is a common Say- 
ing, That he does well, who is well adviſed; and therefore Council is eſteemed 
a ſacred Thing. I have not Words ſufficient to deſcribe the wonderful 
Benefits that accrue from Converfation, or to expreſs the Knowledge that 
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gets Entrance at the Ear, and ſinks into the Mind, as it proceeds from the 


Parr. I 


Mouth of learned Men, I will, however, remind you of the noble Aca- 
demies and Univerſities, which, for this Purpoſe, have been founded in ſeve- 
ral Parts of 7aly; amongſt which, we muſt not forget that at Mantua, 


erected in the Houſe of that great Prince, and generous Patron of learned 
Men, Cæſar Gorzaga; nor that in Padua, which flouriſhes 1 


by Means of the vaſt Number of Students that reſort to it. I am ftruc 
with Admiration, when I ſee, in the little City of Caſal, fo fine an Academy 


of the Nluftrati. But Time will not permit me to expatiate on their 


ſeveral Excellencies; and therefore, I muſt return to the Subject now in 
Debate betwixt us. | : | 

I fay then, that the Fruit, gathered in theſe Seminaries, is ineſtimable ; 
and that thoſe who reſide in them are truly ſenſible what Advantages they 
receive from them. They know, that one Perſon cannot, of himſelf, be 
perfected in, many Sciences, becauſe Art is long, and Life but ſhort ; and 
that they can there be inſtructed in what beſt ſuits their Genius. For ſome 
having directed their Studies to Divinity, others to Philoſophy, ſome to 
Humanity, others to Poetry, and others to different Subjects, every Man 
diſcourſes on what he is moſt perfect in, and ſo they mutually enjoy what 
every one, in particular, has acquired with the greateſt Labour and Aſſi- 


duity; like thoſe Perſons, who, not being able to furniſh out an Entertain- 


ment at their own Expence, meet together at a Neighbour's Houſe, each 
bringing his own Cates with him, and of the Whole make a ſumptuous 


Feaſt. And therefore it has been profoundly ſaid, that Man is a God to 


Man; fince thoſe of the human Species are ſo capable of affiſting and 
comforting each other. And this is very appoſitely repreſented to us in the 
Picture of the Blind Man carrying the Cripple on his Back, to be his Guide. 
This is well enough expreſſed by the Poet Almannus, thus; | 


So from two Halves one Whole does fitly riſe I 
And ſo the Lame has Feet, the Blind has Eyes. 


J mutt therefore repeat my Aſſertion, that Converſation is the full Perfec- 
tion of Learning, and that a Student is more benefitted by one Hour's 
'Diſcourſe with a Perſon of his own Rank, than by labouring a whole Day 
in his Study. Beſides, if, in the Courſe of his Reading, he has miſ-appre- 
bended the Senſe of an Author, by conferring with his Fellow-Students, 
| bis Mind is cleared, his Error rectified; and he begins to be ſenſible, that the 
ſingle Judgment of one Man is liable to Miſtakes, obſcured under the 


Veil of Ignorance, or blinded with Paſſion; and that comp Þ Multitude 
it rarely happens that all are ſtupid Blockheads; and finally, he is ſatisfied, 
| : upon 
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upon Proof, that Virtue and Knowledge, as deſcribed in Books, are no bet- 
ter than painted Excellencies, and that they are attained by Practice ra- 
ther than by Reading. | 
But it is Time 1 ſhould anſwer the Objections you have ſtarted, in Rela- 
tion to the Evils and Inconveniences, which, you fay, reſult from Conyerſa- 
tion; and I do allow, that by keeping Company with Men of a lewd and 
diflolute Behaviour, our Minds receive a wrong Byaſs, and our beſt Purpoſes 
are too often over- ruled. And tho', perhaps, you may be fatisfied in your 
Opinion, from the Reaſons already. alledged, yet I will add, that, as ſome 
Diſeaſes of the Body are infectious, ſo the Vices of the Mind are equally 
contagious ; thus the Drunkard infuſes into his Companions a Love of 
Wine, and a daſtardly General makes Cowards of his braveſt Soldiers 3 
nay, ſuch is the Force of Converſation, that we, ſometimes, involuntarily 
imitate the Vices of others. An Inſtance of this Kind, we have in the 
Friends and Familiars of Ariſtotle, who, from him, had got a Habit of 
Stammering. The Intimates, likewiſe, of Alexander, by frequently diſ- 
courſing with him, uſed his Roughneſs of Speech. And, no doubt, but in 
frequenting ill Company, any. curious Obſerver will have Reaſon enough to 
fay, that Man is a Wolf to Man, and not @ God, as I juſt now faid ; that 
a Friend of Fools will be like unto them; and he that touches Pitch, will be 
defiled. But on the other Side, from a Parity of Reaſon, Virtue produces 
the ſame Effects. As a dead Coal, laid to one that is burning, is kindled ; 
ſo a vicious Perſon, by aſſociating with the Good, aſſimulates their Morals. 
Neither is a good Air, and the Breezes of one's own native Soil, more re- 
freſhing and healthful to the Body, than the Converſation and Society of 
virtuous Men, is to diſeaſed Minds. For if thoſe of corrupted Morals 
leave ſome of their Filth with thoſe that adhere to them, by the fame 
Rule a virtuous Man leaves behind him ſome Savour of his Goodneſs 
among thoſe with whom he converſes. As from Muſk is exhaled a plea- 
ſant Flavour that delights the Smell; ſo the Man of Probity diffuſes his 
Virtue to all about him, ſo agreeably, that it commonly remains with them 
ever afterwards, | le 
I come now to the Ground of your Reaſons, why, in Converſation, tho? , 
a Man behaves never ſo well, his beſt Actions ſhall be liable to Miſcon- 
ſtruction, and ſhaded over with falſe Gloſſes; beſides the Dangers, Miſ- 
chiefs, and Damages, to which thoſe are expoſed, who frequent Company. 
I grant, indeed, that hereby the Morals of Men are liable to be corrupted, 
and the very Ends of Life perverted ; but ſurely, that which you fo juſtly 
condemn as a Fault and wretched Depravity in others, will never ſeduce 
you from doing what you apprehend to be jult and right. Let People talk 


as they pleaſe, you are not to regard the Cenſures and raſh Judgings of the 
blind 
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blind and ignorant Multitude, which are ſcarce ever right; but rather fol- 
low that allowable Maxim of the Epicure, I never fludied to pleaſe the 
People; becauſe they eſteem not the Things which JI know, and becauſe I know , 
not the Things which they eſteem and commend. N 353 
But farther; you are to conſider, whether your withdrawing from Com- 


: 4 


pany, and leading a ſolitary Life, will ſecure and exempt you from the In- 
juries and Inſults of the Wicked. This you muſt not expect; nay, be 
aſſured, that for one ill Word received in Company, you will have a thou- 
ſand thrown at you, if you live ſolitary. For ſome will be apt to ſay (and 
perhaps not without Ground) that you have got ſome bad Diſtemper; 
others, that you are guilty of ſome notorious Crime, and therefore avoid 
the Light, like the Batt; others, that you are an Heretic, becauſe you ſeem 
to diſdain the Company of good Chriſtians; and it is not impoſſible but you 
may, therefore, incur the Cenſures of the Church. Some, again, will 
ſay you are an Alchymiſt, and hunt after the Philoſopher's Stone. And 
if you ſhould happen to eſcape all theſe, it is fifty to one, but you will be 
thought ſneaking, opinionated, a Humouriſt, eat up with Melancholy, or 
elſe an unpoliſhed Brute, without Senſe or Manners, and unfit for the Society 
of Men. Thus you will come under the old Proverb, Out of the Frying- 
fan, into the Fire; or, Out of a Fever, into the Plague. So that, in the 
End, you will find it neceſſary to comply with the common Forms of 
Life, to puſh forwards, and to do well, and live uprightly, in Spight of 
Cenſure. For the Wickedneſs of others will ſet off, and give the greater 
Luſtre to your own Virtue and Goodneſs; and you have the pleaſing Sa- 
tisfaction, that your uncorrupted Probity comes off triumphant in the Com- 
bat with Vice, and that you perſiſt therein, notwithſtanding the general 
Corruption of Morals that every where prevails. Vou will conſider, that 
there is but little Praiſe or Merit in knowing how to be good amongſt the 
Good; but he certainly deſerves Applauſe, who preſerves his Virtue amidſt 
Debaucheries. Think, likewiſe, that among thoſe who depreciate your Cha- 
racter, it is very great Odds but there is ſome one or other that will defend 
it, and make a favourable Conſtruction of your Actions. But tho' you 
ſhould not have a Friend in the World to appear in your Juſtification, yet, 
believe me, God will not fail you, in whom, if you put your whole Confi- 
dence, be aſſured, he will ſhield and protect you from the Malice and Slan- 
ders of the Wicked, and. in Spite of them, bring the Truth to Light, and 
make it victorious, 2* * nen [ 
I think I have now given a full Anſwer to all your Objections; and there- 
fore, without farther Argument, I doubt not but you are ſatisfied, that, to get 
Wiſdom, to be accompliſhed with Learning, and to riſe to Honours, Riches, 
and worldly Promotions, is the moſt effectual Method a Man can take. 
80 For 
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For to ſay, a Man ſhould intereſt himſelf in no Affairs but his own, is to 
ſay, a Man is no better than a Beaſt. Beſides, it is certain, that Solitude fills 
the Head with many evil Thoughts, and makes believe Things that have 
no Exiſtence but in the Brain; neither, indeed, has it any thing in it, but 
Horror and Terror, thoſe Enemies to Nature. Accordingly Experience ſhews 
us, that a Man, when he is alone, is timorous, but in Company, afſumes 
Courage ; nay more, the ſolitary Perſon is always under Temptations to com- 
mit many Follies. Thus much was intimated by Crates, who, ſeeing a young 
Man walking in a loneſome Place, aſked him what he did there alone? The 
Youth anſwered, he was talking with himſelf. Crates replied, Take heed you 
don't hold Diſcourſe with a ſorry Companion. What ſhall I ſay more, but that 
the Herb Hellebore ought to be given to the Solitary, as well as to the Fool. 
Whoever therefore will digeſt theſe Reaſons, and likewiſe remark the Etymology 
of the Word Homo(Man, which, in the Greek Language, ſome learned Wri- 
ters ſuppoſe, ſignifies together) muſt coaclude, that no Perſon can properly 
be deemed a Man without Converſation. For he who keeps no Company, 
has no Experience; without Experience, there can be no Judgment ; and 
without Judgment, what is a Man better than a Brute ? 

Guazzo. I think the North-Eaſt Wind does not fo forceably drive a ſun- 
der the Clouds, as your Reaſoning has diſpelled the Miſts which clouded 
my Mind, and made me loſe my Way in wandring after Solitude. The 
Concluſion of your friendly Diſcourſe ſeems to be, that Solitude ought to be 
baniſhed out of the World, and Company and Converſation to be preferred, 
as conducive to the Health of the Mind, as well as of the Body. But yet 
I can't ſee how this can be abſolutely granted you, fince there may be cer- 
tain Times and Occaſions, when Solitude is not only proper, but neceſſary 
to the Happineſs and Proſperity of Lite. 

Annibal.. Don't you remember, that at the Beginning 'of this Conference 
I told you, that, in order to clear up the Matter in Diſpute between us, and 
to leave no Doubt unreſolved, we muſt, in treating of Solitude and Con- 
verſation, make ſome neceſſary Diſtinctions? | 

Guazzo, It is very true. . 

Annibal. Well then, I am now to tell you, that having diſpatched what 
was proper to be ſaid on this Subject in general, we come to thoſe Particu- 
lars we have already propoſed, that ſo we may have a thorough Underſtand- 
ing of the whole Matter. I freely confeſs then, that Solitude is not abſo- 
lutely to be condemned or diſcarded ; and that, at ſome Seaſons, as you ſay, 
it is profitable and neceſſary. Know then, that a Man has ſometimes Com- 
pany when he is quite alone, and is ſometimes alone in the midſt of Com. 
pany and Converſation, 947% 

Gu a230. 
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Guazzo. Pardon me if I interrupt you; theſe Diſtinctions ſeem to me 
Riddles, which you muſt be the OEdipus to unfold. 

Annibal. Agreed. Firſt, I ſay then, there is one ſort of Solitude ſo rare 
and perfect, as to admit of no Company or Converſation whatever. This 
is that to which ſome Men of extraordinary Piety have devoted themſelves ; 
where, being wholly dead to all ſublunary Things, they chuſe the beſt Part, 
and live alone (if they can be ſaid to live alone who have always God with 
them) and paſs their Days moſt agreeably, in a Manner ſhocking to the reſt 
of Mankind. But this is ſuch a Perfection of the human Nature as no 
Man can attain, unleſs by the ſpecial Gift of God ; without which, who- 
ever enters into it, runs the Hazard of expoſing his own Happineſs to the 
utmoſt Danger, and of incurring the Weight of that Denunciation, Wo to 
him that is alone when he falleth, for he hath not another to help him up. 
Prov. iv. 10. I ſhall ay no more of this exalted kind of Solitude, refer- 
ring you for further Satisfaction to thoſe Treatiſes which Divines have wrote 
upon it; but ſhall deſcend to the Solitude that is Jeſs perfect, and which 
conſiſts only in a Deprivation of Company at ſome certain Times. Of 
this Kind there are three Sorts; namely, a Solitude of Time, of Place, and 
of the Mind. | | et ef | 

Solitude of Time is the Stilneſs of the Night, or the Inſtant when a 
Man ſpeaks alone in the Preſence of many; which is a Solitude, you muſt 

allow, no leſs profitable than neceſſary to all Sorts of Perſons ; ſince the 
Inſtructions We receive from the Mouth, either of Readers or Preachers, 
make a deeper Impreſſion on the Minds (as I before obſerved) than the 

Books and Writings of Authors. . 

Solitude of Place is the Chamber, or private Receſs which a Man chuſes 
on Purpoſe to refide in, when he ſequeſters himſelf from the Company and 
Converſation of others. Now we are to conſider, that Men have different 

Views in becoming ſolitary ; ſome, that they may be at Liberty from the 
Avocations of Senſe and Vanity, to raiſe their Thoughts to the Contem- 

lation of the Divine Being, his wonderful Works, and glorious Attributes, 
to the End that their Souls may be filled with the ineffable Delights of this 
"heavenly Intercourſe, and be able to ſurvey that with the Eye of the Mind, 
which is not diſcoverable by the Eye of Senſe. Others retire from the 
World, that they may more aſſiduouſly apply themſelves to Study and Spe- 

-culation, in order to perfect themſelves in the learned Sciences; and others, 
again, that they may canvaſs with themſelves the State of public and pri- 
vate Affairs. All theſe Kinds of Solitude of Place, if taken ſeaſonably, 

greatly invigorate the Spirits, and prepare them, with the more eaſy 
and ready Addreſs, to enter into the Subjects and general Buſineſs of Con- 

verſation. If we attentively conſider the Fable of Prometheus, Jupiter's 
| | Ambaſſador, 
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Ambaſſador upon Mount Caucaſus, and his Heart torne by the Vulture, 
we ſhall fipd, that by the Mount is figured Solitude, and by the Vulture, 
Contemplation, which wounds and preys upon the Heart. What elſe is 
meant by the Conjunction of the Moon with Endymion, but that he ſpent 
many Nights in the Contemplation of the heavenly Bodies, whereby he 
became ſkilful in Aſtronomy ? The Shoulders of Atlas, whereby he is 
fabled to have ſupported the Heavens, repreſents to us nothing more than 
the Knowledge he had of the Celeſtial World, by Means of Contemplation. 
But theſe Perſons, tho they are ſolitary in Reſpect of the Place where they 
are alone, yet are they in very entertaining Company, with Regard to the 
Variety of Objects that preſent themſelves to their Imagination. Scz#49, 
therefore, ſaid very well, that he was never leſi alone, than when alone; for 
being retired by himſelf, he could diſcuſs many Things in his own Mind, 
relating to the Increaſe of his future Glory, But take this with you, that 
however Solitude may ſerve to recreate the Mind, it often proves prejudicial 
to the Health of the Body; and therefore, as I before told you, it ought to 
be avoided. For the finer Senſe a Man has, the more apt he is, when by 
himſelf, to exerciſe it about curious and intricate Points, whereby he impairs 
his Conſtitution, and brings on him divers malignant Diſeaſes. But there 
are many who chuſe Solitude, not ſo much to employ themſelves in laud- 
2ble Studies, and uſeful Speculations, as to have an Opportunity of reading 
lewd Books and ſcandalous Hiftories, the Filth of which they imbibe, 
and with which they corrupt their Morals. So that it may be juſtly ſaid 
of ſuch Perſons, who have thus corrupted themſelves, that they have learned 
more Wickedneſs by being alone, than they would have done, had they 
frequented the moſt public Places for Company and Converſation. But 
Thanks to Divine Providence, and the Care of our Anceſtors, who have 
juſtly condemned to the Flames all ſuch abominable Works as ſoon as pub- 
liſhed, as Inſtruments of Lewdneſs and Debauchery. 
There are others who chuſe Solitude out of a lazy Diſpoſition, and 
a Reluctancy to engage in the Affairs and Concerns of the World, contrary 
to that Duty which they owe both to themſelves and their Country. This 
Sort of People loiter away their Time, and being wholly immerged in Lux- 
uries and voluptuous Living, preſerve themſelves, not as Muſk in a Box, but 
like Swine wallowing in the Mire, So that one may ſay, their Souls are 
ven to their Bodies inſtead of Salt, only to keep them from putrifying. 
. knawn ſome of theſe idle Chaps retire themſelves from Company 
the greateſt Part of the Day ; but how were they employed ? Why, in 
preſſing their Pown Beds with their unwieldy Carcaſes, and yet they will 
face you down, that they have been all that while reading ſome valuable 
Author. I never ſec theſe Loungers, but I have an Excuſe for the Empe- 
| E 


ror 
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ror Domitian, who uſed to amuſe himſelf with ſticking of Flies with the 
Point of his Dagger, and thought it much better to employ himſelf in this 
trifling Manner, than to ſuffer his Mind to be corrupted with Idleneſs. 
And if herein he was blamable, it was not becauſe his Exerciſe was ſo inſig- 
nificant, but that he neglected thoſe weighty Concerns that were better 
ſuited to his high Station, and of Moment to the Welfare of the Empire. 
Upon the Whole we may conclude, that as he who quits an active Life, 
to embrace a contemplative, merit s Praiſe; ib he, who, being in the buſy 
World, retires from it, not for any laudable Purpoſe, but either out of Ha- 
tred to Mankind in general, a lazy Reluctance to Buſineſs, a Diſtruſt of his 
own Capacity, or for ſome other unwarrantable Reaſon, deſerves the ſevereſt 
Cenſure. 1 e Se | | | | 
But I have faid enough in Relation to Solitude of Place. I come now to 
ſpeak of the Solitude of the Mind; and this is, when a Man is perſonally 
reſent among many others, and yet is abſent in Mind and Thought. Juſt 
as that Philoſopher was, to whom a Babling Fool, after he had a good 
while held him by the Ears with a nonſenſical Story of a Cock and a Bull, 
ſaid, Sir, Iam afraid I have troubled you too much with my tedious Diſ- 
courſe : Not in the leaſt, replied the Philoſopher ; for I did not mind a Word 
you aid. | . ; 
2 . I know, indeed, ſome who have the Art to employ their Eyes, 
Countenance, Geſture, and their whole Behaviour ſo emphatically, as would 
induce you to think that they are very attentive to your Diſcourſe, when 
at the ſame Time, their Minds are intent upon quite other Objects; ſo that 
at the ſame Inſtant, they are both preſent and abſent, and pleaſe both them- 
ſelves and their Company. 07 | 
Annibal. J grant you, this Method is practiſed by many excellent Wits; 
but more eſpecially by the Lady Margarita Stango, who, for her majeſtic 
Preſence, her graceful Behaviour, her Beauty, Virtue, and faultleſs Conduct, 
is beheld by the other Ladies of * this City, if not with Envy, at leaſt with 
Admiration. This Lady, altho' ſhe accommodates herſelf to her Com- 
pany with all imaginable Eaſe and Familiarity, yet a nice Obſerver might 
diſcover by her Eyes, (as the tranſparent Luſtre of the Chriſtal ſhews what- 
ever is contained in it) that her Mind, exalted above all mortal Things, 
remains unaffected with external Objects, and is wholly given up to Contem- 


plations worthy of itſelf ; whereby ſhe deprives our Inamorato's of the moſt 
| & 57 diſtant 
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diſtant Hopes of ſeducing her to Folly. ' A facetious Gentleman, who was 


Verſes, 


perfectly acquainted with her Character, deſcribes it in the following 


; While theſe fond Eyes of mine behold 
We Heav'nly Glories of thy Face, 

W Heart flrait feels an icy Cold, 

And ev'ry blooming Hope decays. 
. Thoſe ſparkling Beams that glow in Wine, 
Jo theſe poor Eyes new Life impart ; 

And yet, fo firangely do they ſhine ! 
Their frigid Rays have froze my Heart. 


But let us return to the Solitude of the Mind. This will be moſt ſui- 
table to a wiſe Man when he is in the Company of the Wicked, whoſe 
filthy Diſcourſe he would not willingly attend to; as Uly/es, who ſtopt his 
Ears, leaſt he ſhould be charmed with the Songs of the Syren, and walked, 
as the Saying is, as tho ſhod among Thorns : And, as we neglect not to take 
a propoſed Journey, becauſe of a little Rain or Snow, but rather provide 
Apparel proper to defend us againſt the Inclemencies of the Weather; fo 


we muſt not be backward to engage in the Pilgrimage of ordinary Life, 
becauſe we may meet with Oppoſition from baſe Men, but arm ourſelves 


with an invincible Reſolution, to encounter their corrupt and, diſſolute Prin- 


ciples and Diſpoſitions, and to be always on our Guard againſt them: To 
this Purpoſe, I will recite to you the ingenious Anſwer of Dzogenes to one 
who aſked him, why he kept lewd Company? The Sun, faid he, ſhines and 


ſpreads his Beams on unclean Places, and yet is not itſelf defiled. To another, 


reproaching him on the fame Account, he anſwered, The Phy/ician is con- 


ſtantly viſiting the Sick, and yet is not infeffed, And, in Truth, bad Exam- 


les have no Influence on an honeſt Mind; and a virtuous Man will not 
loſe his Morals by. being in Company with the Wicked, who have no 
Power over him. For in vazn (ſays the Proverb) ig the Net pitched in Sight 
of the Birds; fo a wiſe Man always thinks himſelf alone, when he is in 
Company that he don't like; agreeable to the Saying of that Gentleman, 
who, as Aſp tells us, being in his Study, was interrupted, by a Country 
Fellow, who aſking him how he could live alone? The Gentleman replied, 


I began to be alone but ſee your coming hither ; meaning, that a learned 
Man is only then alone 


e 
when he is among the Ignorant, with whom his 
Mind holds no Communication, But by this Time, I imagine you are 
thoroughly informed what Kind of Solitude is moſt profitable and neceſ- 
fary, and in what Manner it may ſometimes be practiſed in Company. 
. ; | Guazzo. 
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 Guazz0. I am ſatisfied in that Point; ei this Argument; 
E- for it is not enough to tell me that Converſation is profitable, unleſs you 
| likewiſe inform me, what kind of Converſation is requiſite for the obtain- 
3 ing thoſe Benefits and Advantages you have been ſpeaking of. 
| Annibal. You fay well; yet, when we have explained the Nature and 
| Quality of Converſation, our Diſcourſes will not be fo connected, as to take 
| in the whole Compaſs of the Subject; for we muſt afterwards conſider thoſe 
general Points which all Men ought to obſerve in Converſation ; and even 
then our Work wil! be far from being finifhed ; for as the different Mala- 
dies of the Eye require different Medicines, ſo our Behaviour and Conver- 
| fation muſt be varied according to the difference of Company ; we muſt, 
for the preſent, therefore, defer ſpeaking to thoſe particular Kinds which all 
Sorts of People are concerned to. put in Practice. If then you would have 
me enter minutely into the Diſtinctions of the Plant, the Stem, the Bonghs, 
the Leaves, the Bioſſoms, and the Fruit, from the Root of this Tree, one 
Day would not be ſufficient for the Purpoſe. I F 
._  Guazzp. Since the Subject we are upon is fo pleaſant and entertaining, 
Tentreat you, that for the three Days I have to tarry here, we may employ 
what Leiſure you have from your Patients, in converſing on thoſe Things 
which belong to Converſation ; that, hereafter, I may not be at a Loſs 
how to regulate. my Conduct in ſuch a Manner, as to render myſelf accom- 
pliſhed for Company of every Quality and Condition. 
Annibal. 1. ſhould be glad if I could ſatisfy your Deſire; but indeed, 
I can't, for theſe Reaſons; firſt, becauſe it would be, if not impoſſible, yet 
a Work that would require many Months Debate, to diſcuſs every patticu- 
lar Point in Converſation ; beſides (as the Philoſophers ſay) the Perfection of 
Science is not to be attained by a Deduction of Particulars. But farther ; 
the uſual: Requiſites of Converſation are ſo well known, even to vulgar 
- Underſtandings, that I ſhould take up your Time to no Purpoſe, in giving 
2 a Detail of Things ſo ordinary and common. Let it therefore ſuffice, to 
treat of thoſe Ts which are principally required in Converſation ; in 
doing which, we ſhall, probably, have Occaſion to intermix ſo many other 
Matters relative thereto, that I doubt not but to give you the Satisfaction 
you deſire. 2 FOE, 
| r Guazzo. I now plainly perceive, that, as well for the Diverſity of Mat- 
ters which occur in Converſation, as for the Difference of the Lives and 
Manners of Men, with whom we ate daily converſant, you have under- 
"taken more than an Herculean Labour. For conſidering, that every Indivi- 
dual of the whole Body of Mankind, is diſtinguiſhed from the other by 
ſome Peculiarity in his Degree, Age, Method of Life, Temper, Humour, 
Manners and Profeſſion, it would be a very difficult Taſk fully to _ 


* 
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the Duties proper to each of theſe, or to give Inſtructions to model our 
Behaviour, ſo as exactly to ſquare with the different Sorts of Company we 
may keep. And if it were poſſible to preſeribe a certain Form of Conver- 
ſatian to be obſerved by all-theſe, yet even then the Work would be but 
half finiſhed ; for a Regard maſt not only be had to the Difference between 
one Kind, or Claſs of Men, and another, as the old Man differs from the 
young, and the Gentleman from the Mechanic; but alſo to the Difference 
we ſhall find betwixt Perſons of the ſame Kind and Claſs. For Inſtance; 
young Men in their Behaviour and Manners, are not only unlike the old, 
but even to one another; as, again, one old Man differs from another of the 
ſame Age and Standing, and one Gentleman from another of the ſame Rank. 

Annibal. Since then, there are ſuch manifeſt Varieties amongſt all Ranks 
and Conditions of Men, I will briefly lay down ſome certain general, and 
neceſſary Rules, whereby all theſe Differences may be reduced under one 
univerſal Law: With Reſpect to the Form required in Converſation, with 
Perſons of a Degree and Station different from our own, ſuch as we have 
already diſcourſed of, that you may rightly apprehend the full Scope of my 
Deſign, it is neceſſary to let you know, that I do not intend to treat, for- 
mally, of their reſpective Duties, nor give you a Detail of all thoſe moral 
Virtues, which are neceſſary to the Perfection and Happineſs of human 

Guaxzo. But why will you not give your Thoughts upon a Subject fo full 
of Inſtruction? | | 

Annibal. There are two eſpecial Reaſons that reſtrain me. One is, be- 
cauſe not only the ' Greeks and Latins, but moſt other Nations have already 
' furniſhed the World with many excellent Treatiſes on Moral Philoſophy. 
Guazzo. And yet, the more Books of Philoſophy are publiſhed, the 
fewer Philoſophers we have. But proceed to your other Reaſon. = 
Aunibal. My other Reaſon is, that, ſuppoſing I ſhould, in my Diſcourſe, 
take in the whole Compaſs of Moral Philoſophy, it would be of no Ser- 
vice, but to thoſe of — Senſe and Underſtancing like yourſelf, And 
therefore, as I intend to ſpeak particularly of the Manner of Converſation 
to'be obſerved by all Sorts of People, it behoves me to have a Regard to that 
which is of more general Concern; ſtill remembering, that the greateſt 
Part of Mankind is not only deſtitute of intellectual and moral Virtue, but 
has neither Senſe enough to underſtand, nor Will to practiſe them; and 
therefore it would be a vain, not to ſay a fooliſh Attempt, to inſtru People 
ſo little capable of receiving or comprehending Truths of ſo ſublime a 
Nature. * 4 

Guaxzo. I am entirely of your Opinion; and fince you may, by this 

Time, want to vifit your Patients, let. us, if you pleaſe, drop the Diſcourſe 


for 
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for the preſent, and To-morrow reſume it again, either un or, if ou had 
rather, at your own Houſe. 

Annibal. If you be not tired of my Company, I can ſtay with you 2 
little while longer; and no Place is fitter for our Purpoſe than this, which, 
as it is adorned with a Variety of curious Pictures, agreeably recreates the 
Mind, and miniſters Occaſion to ingenious Talk. 

Gun. Go on then, I beſeech you; nor fear that your Diſcourſe will 
Us tireſome ; for J aſſure you, e n to me, can be more delightful or 
Ain; 

Annibal. Your Queſtion, I think, was, What kind of Converſation is 
neceſſary for the attaining that Perfection we have been ſpeaking of? Set- 

ting aſide all others, I propoſe, as that which will beſt anſwer the Purpoſe, 
Cu Converſation. 

- Guazzo. Be pleaſed to explain what you e the Word Civil. - 

Annibal. That you may rightly ht com my ne _ me * 7875 
= you know any Citizen who lives uncivilly? 

+ Guazzo. Yes indeed, do I, more than one. 

Annibal. Do you, on the _ Hand, know n Body i in the Country, 

\chat lives ciuilly? | | 

Guazzo. A great many. 

Annibal. You ſee then, that the Word Civil is of a very . Signifi- 
cation; ſince, to live civilly, i is not to be underſtood of leading one's Life 
in a City, but of the internal Qualities and Accompliſhments of the Mind. 
Thus Converſation may be called civil, not as having any Relation to the 
City, but in Conſideration of the Manners and Conditions of thoſe who 
compoſe it. And as Laws and civil Ordinances were made for the 
Order of Villages, as well as of Cities and large Communities, and all Sorts 
of People. readily obey them, fo, I conceive, civil Converſation is not con- 
fined to the Inhabitants of Cities, but extends to all Sorts of Perſons, of 
what Place or Calling ſoever they may be. In ſhort, my Meaning is, that 
b is an honeſt, virtuous, and ſociable Kind bf Living in the 
World 842 

 » Guazzo. By your Explanation of the Word Civil, eee chat the 
Field we are entering into, is wide and large; and therefore 1 ſhall readily 
- attend to Matters no lefs various and novel, than profitable and entertaining, 
Annibal. As a Mariner's firſt and principal Study 1s to know the Signs 

and Prognoſtics of Winds and Storms, the Places moſt notorious for Rocks 
and Shelves, and all other Obſtacles to Navigation, to the End, that being 
aware of the Dangers, they may take the proper Precautions to avoid them, 
and chuſe the fitteſt Seaſons for. failing in Safety; ſo we, defirous of being 
perfectly informed of whatever relates to Civil Converſation, to the Intent 


that 
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that we may furniſh ourſelves with proper Accompliſhments, ſhould, in the 
firſt Place, acquaint ourſelves with that Converſation which is uncivil and 


blame-worthy, that we may the better know how to avoid it. And indeed, 


we ought to be very cautious how we mix with ill Company, for two Rea- 
ſons. Firſt, becauſe of the Hazard we run of infecting our Morals by the 
Influence of bad Examples. Secondly, becauſe of the Hurt it may do to 
our Reputation and good Name; for a Man is generally known by the 
Company he keeps; according to the common Proverb, Tell me with whom 
thou goeft, and I will tell thee what thou doeſt, Not long ſince, Mr. Francis 
Pugiella, a Gentleman who is no leſs ſkilful a Lawyer, than a pleaſant Com- 
ion, told me, that a celebrated Doctor of his Profeſſion, laid it down as 
an undoubted Maxim, That, that Witneſs who gives his Teſtimony to a 
Man's Character, deſerves Credit, becauſe he has ſeen what Sort of Com- 
pany he uſually frequents. Now, you muſt excuſe me, if, in laying open 
the noxious Properties of bad Company, I define Man according to ſome 
liar Notions of my own, and not according to thoſe Qualities and Diſ- 
tinctions by which he is commonly deſcribed. I confider the Nature of Man in 
two different Lights; firſt, in Regard of himſelf; Secondly, in Reſpe of 
the Society he has with others. But as I confine my Diſcourſe only to 
Converſation, I ſhall conſtitute three Sorts of Men, whom I ſhall call the 


Good, Evil, and Indifferent, till I can find Words more ſignificant to expreſs 


them by. ; | rt. T50 

ks But why do you apprehend, that thoſe Words are not empha- 
tical enough to expreſs the Diſtinctions you have made? SP 

Annibal. Becauſe theſe two Terms, Good and Indifferent, do not fully de- 
ſcribe thoſe two Sorts of Men which I mean : Which, that you may more 
perfectly underſtand, I will explain it by a familiar Inſtance. A healthly 
Man is one, who, properly ſpeaking, has the four Humours equally tem- 

red in him ; and the fimple Parts which proceed from them (beſides 
thoſe Parts which we call Compound and Inſtrumental, which are the ex- 
ternal Members of the Body) ſo well proportioned, that nothing exceeds 
its juſt Meaſures; and this Kind of Health is never, or but very rareiy poſ- 
ſeſſed by any one Perſon, But however, we generally term thoſe health- 
ful, who, tho' they have not ſo firm a Conſtitution, yet are able to ſubſiſt 
and do their Buſineſs for the greateſt Part of their Time, without the Help 


of Phyſic; and who, to be ſhort, are more ſound than ſickly. Thus, 


when I call a Man good, I don't mean a Perſon ſo perfectly good, as to be 
without Fault; ſuch an one is as rarely to be found as the fabled Phenix; 
but I include in that Number, all thoſe who have a fair Character in the 
Eye of the World, and employ all their Powers and Faculties to render 
them as excellent as their Nature is capable of, 1 Ba 
| | By 


©. ter than the other; and you have verified the old Proverb, That ſecond 
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By the Indifferent, I don't mean ſuch as are half good and half bad 
neither do I underſtand it in the Senſe which a certain Hiſtorian applies 
the fame Word, in deſcribing the Diſpoſitions of Emperor Ga/ba, whoſe Vir- 
tues and Vices, when compared together, it would be difficult to determine 
which were moſt predominate ; but I mean thoſe, who, tho' ſprinkled with 
ſome Imperfections, yet are more biaſſed to Good than Evil. 

Guaxzo. I now plainly perceive, that the Terms you have choſen, are 
not adequate to the Ideas you would convey by them. | 
Aunibal. We may, perhaps, in the Courſe of our Conference, hit upon 
ſome other Terms more fit for our Purpoſe: In the mean while, according to 
my Senſe of thoſe I have made Choice of, I affirm, that the Good are al- 
ways to be followed, the Ill to be avoided, and the Indifferent neither to be 
followed nor avoided ; and was I not afraid of breaking the Head of your 
Boccace, I would call the Good, Defirable ; the Ill, Iatolerable; the 
Indifferent, Tolerable. | WT 2 
— Guazz0. You would offend Boccace rather with the Impropriety, than the 
'Uncommonneſs of Words. And, for my own Part, I like theſe much bet- 


Anibal. By the Intolerable, or Ill, I underſtand thoſe, who, for the No- 
toriety of their Extravagancies, are pointed at with the Finger, are judged 
infamous, and therefore their Company is to be ſhunned with Abhorrence ; 
for all the World will be of Opinion, that thoſe who chuſe ſuch for their 
Companions, muſt aſſimulate their Manners. 

Guazzo. Such, at preſent, is the wretched and depraved State of Man- 
kind, that many horrible Vices, are become ſo familiar and common, that 
a Man is not eſteemed ſufficiently accompliſhed, who knows not how to 
practiſe them. And therefore, ſhould we entirely ſeclude ourſelves from all 

d Company, we ſhall have but very few to converſe with; ſo that we 
ſhould, in a Manner, be neceſſitated to change Converſation into Solitude, 
and expoſe ourſelves to Ridicule for our Peculiarities. You are not inſenſi- 
ble of the horrid Offences that are daily committed againſt God, by blaſ- 
phemous Oaths, ſo that it is now come to that Paſs, that nothing is fo 
common as to hear'People confirm every thing they ſay with prophane 
Swearing, which, they imagine, decorates and ſets off their Speech, as an 
Oration is illuſtrated with Rhetorical Figures. I know a young Lawyer 
who has been ſufficiently bantered for a ridiculous Practice of this Kind. 
When, in the Courſe of his Pleadings, he had raiſed himſelf into a Paſſion, 
to add an Emphaſis to his Words, he uſed to ſwear by the Body of a Hen; 
but when he came to the Conclufion of his Pleadings, to ſhew his Reſ- 
pet to the Court, he was forced to leave the Hen, and betake himſelf 


Thoughts are beſt." 
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the Saints. What I have affirmed of Swearing may likewiſe be ſaid of 
many other abominable Practices which reign too powerfully among the 
greateſt Part of Mankind; and are fo frequent, that I fear your Injunction 
to have no Commerce with the Wicked, will be but to little Purpoſe, fince 
(if I may be allowed the Uſe of a Proverb) Of the Self-ſame Pitch, we alt 
| have a Touch; and thoſe who ſeem as innocent as Lambs are, in Truth, 
ravenous Wolves, and more infamous than thoſe, who are publickly known 
to be the moſt abandoned. For even Infidels, and thoſe, who are profeſſed 
Enemies to the Name of Chriſt, have, at leaſt, an outward Shew of Virtue. 

Annibal. Indeed Virtue feems very much in the Decline, and Vice in the 
Increaſe, fince our Anceſtors Days ; according to that Obſervation of Horace, 


which I perceive you have read, 


Of Parents ſcarce good our Fathers were born; 
Our Fathers to Vices were lewdly inclin d; 

We their Sons are yet worſe; and IT dare to be ſorn, 
Our Off-ſpring more wicked, their Children will find. 


And therefore I wonder not that Mankind is ſo much degenerated from 
what it formerly was, and that the tremendous Name of God, which, in 
antient Times, was ſo highly venerated, that very few were found ſo impi- 
ouſly abandoned as to prophane it, is now proſtituted to the vileſt Purpoies. 
Swearing is deemed a polite Accompliſhment, and he who cannot, at every 
Turn, rap out an Oath, is judged an unfit Companion for Men of Wit and 
refined Senſe. But if it be aſked, why theſe prophane Wretches are ſuf- 
fered in all Companies, ſince, by all ſober Men, they are accounted the very 
Peſt of Society? I anſwer, it proceeds from hence, we are too apt to have 
but little Regard to the Offences done againſt God, as what concern us not, 
and what, we ſuppoſe, God Himſelf will take Care to puniſh. But if we, 
or our Friends are injured either in Word or Deed, we immediately reſent 
it; wherein we ſhew a greater Regard to the Creature than to the Creator. - 
You will hear one of theſe Bravoes openly and familiarly uſe the Name of 
God, who durſt not, in the moſt private Manner, whiſper a Reproof to 
his Prince or the Magiſtrate, | 
Guazzo. In my Opinion, theſe are no leſs criminal, and are guilty of as 
audacious a Riot,. as thoſe who crucified our Saviour, | SIT, 
Annibal. I think their Offence is greater; becauſe the Latter perpetrate 
that Action out of a blind Zeal for their Religion; for had they known 
him, they would not have done it: But theſe know they offend, and yet © 


perſiſt in doing ill; and I need not tell you, that thoſe Crimes that are com- 
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mitted againſt the cleareſt Conviction, are of a deeper Dye, than thoſe that 
are merely Sins of Ignorance. 

Guazzo. I expect you will now tell me, whether we ought to refrain 
Converſation with ſuch Sort of Perſons; and whether you rank them 
among the Intolerable? 
Annibal. Theſe horrible Swearers, who take a Pride in 3 Shame, and 

accuſtom themſelves to it on every Occaſion, without Provocation or Prof.” 
peR- of Advantage, ought, in my Judgment, to be put on the File of the 
Intolerable. And as you are a Chriſtian, you ought to ſhun them, yet, as 
a Man of Buſineſs, you are obliged to be in their Company; not out of 
Choice, but as ſuch whom, the World has erroneouſly placed among the 
Tolerable. In ſhort, we ſhould conſider that our Fame depends very much 
on. the general Opinion, which is of ſuch Weight, that Reaſon oppoſes it 
ia vain; and therefore it behoves us to avoid, as — as poſſible, thoſe who 
carry the Mark in their F orehead, and are notoriouſly wicked. 

Guazzo. But ſuppoſe I frequent the Company of ſuch, as a Phyſician, 
to cure their Infirmities, and rectify their Diſorders? 

Annibal, If you think yourſelf capable of reforming them, your aſſo- 
ciating with them will be both acceptable to God, and ſerviceable to your 
Country. And, indeed, he that would reap any Benefit from Converſation, 
muſt take all Opportunities to be among thoſe who may be made better 
by him, or from whom he may expect to be made better. But the Perſons 
of whom we have been ſpeaking, have facrificed their Souls to the Devil, 
thrown afide all Regard to Honour and Conſcience, and are altogether inſen- 
ſible of other Mens Opinion about them; and are ſo abſolutely loſt to all 
| Senſe of Shame and Goodneſs, that you will be in more Danger of becom- 
ing their Proſelite, than bave any rational Grounds of reforming them. 
Herein we muſt imitate the good Sportſman, who ſhoots not at Random, 
but only at. thoſe Birds within his Reach. 

' Guazza., Pray inform me whom you mean by thoſe who carry a Mark 
in their Forehead, and are the Intolerable ? | 
-  Arnibal. I mean thoſe. who have rendered themſelves notoriouſly . 
ious to the World; namely, ſuch as are ſuſpected of Hereſy, Theft, oppreſ- 
five Uſury, and other ſcandalous Practices. To theſe we may add Ruthans, 
Common: Strumpets, Flatterers, Gameſters, Pickpockets, and ſuch, who, 
for the Badoeſs of their Characters, and Manner of Life, are generally ac- 
counted infamous; ſuch as Bailiffs, Executioners, and their Dependants; 
beſides. thoſe who are profeſſed Enemies to the Chriſtian Religion, ſuch as 
Turks, Jews, and Infidels, of whatever Denomination they may be. In 
ſhort, all thoſe who have an evil Report, and who, for their Miſdeeds, have 

ſome Nickname of Ignominy given them, and for which all good * 

their 
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their Company, as they would an infectious Dilcaſe, and think it the greateſt 
Reproach to be ſeen among them. | 

Guazzo. But how.ſhall I behave myſelf with thoſe, who, tho' I know 
them to be infinitely more wicked than-any you have mentioned, yet by the 

moſt exquiſite Hypocriſy, have the Art to impoſe themſelves upan ths. 
World Tor Men of the greateſt Honour and Integrity ? An Inſtance of 
which I will give you in the following Story from Boccace. One Muſci- 
atto Francefi, an eminent Merchant in France, being obliged, on ſome Oc- 
caſions, to remove his Reſidence into Tuſcany, was much at a Loſs in whoſe 
Hands to leave the Care of his Affairs, but eſpecially the collecting of his 
| Debts, that lay among the Burgundians, whom he kaew were naturally 
knaviſh and faithleſs. At laſt he bethought himſelf of one Mr. Chappelet 
du Part, who had often uſed to frequent his Houſe at Paris. His true 
Name was Chappel, but being of ſmall Stature, yet tolerably handſome, the 
French called him Chappelet. 

Mr. Chappelet had this extraordinary Character, that, being a Notary, 
he thought it the worſt Thing he could do, if he made a Contract without 
a Flaw. His greateſt Pleaſure was, to give, or procure falſe Evidence, 
making no Conſcience of Perjury, or the worſt Means to obtain a Cauſe 


in bis Law Suits, Hi: groojett Ambition on ——— 


noſities among Re >nd Irawls, Quarrels and Murders 
ere. hi | He was a horrible Blaſphemer, a Contemner of 


the Church, and Reviler of all its holy Ordinances and Inſtitutions; a 
Thief, a Glutton, a Drunkard, a Gameſter, and one who made no Scruple 
of cheating his beſt Friend. In fine, never was a more wicked Wretch 

common-Air; and yet he was countenanced a good 
while 3 in all his Rogueries by the Favour and Authority of Mr. Muſc:atto, 
for whoſe Sake many Wrongs and Injuries were put up and overlooked. 
This Chappelet, Mr. Muſciatto thought the propereſt Man in the World to 
deal with the Burgundians; and ſending for him, thus ipoke to him: You 
know, Chappelet, I am about to leave this Country, and my Affairs with 
the Burgundians being unſettled, I know no fitter a Perſon than yourſelf to 
deal with a People ſo _deceirful-and-knaviſh- as they-are, I will therefore 
appoint you my Attorney to collect my Debts among them, for which 
I will make you reaſonable Satisfaction. Chappelet readily accepted the 
Offer; and Mr. Muſciatto taking his Journey, Chappelet retired to Dijon, 
where he was but little known, and preſently ſet about his Buſineſs, which 
(contrary to his natural Diſpoſition) he managed in a very civil and courte- 
ous Manner, with a View that he might the more eaſily bite them at laſt. 
He lodged in the Houſe of two 4 lorentine Brethren, who let out their 


Money to Uſe. Some Time after he fell ſick; and the two Brethren ſent 
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for Phyſicians and took all imaginable Care of him. But Chappelet being 
now grown old, all their Pains were to no Purpoſe, for he daily grew worſe, 
and Death began to ſtare him in the Face. This gave the Brethren no 
ſmall Uneaſineſs. One Day, they being in the next Chamber to his, he heard 
them talking together after this Manner : What ſhall we do with this Man ? 
If we ſend him away in the fick Condition he is in, it will not be for our. 
Credit. On the other Side, we are to conſider, he has been ſo bad a Man, 
that to be ſure he will make no Confeſſion of his paſt Life, nor receive the 
Sacraments of the Church; and dying in ſuch a Manner, no Church will 
accept his Body, but he muſt be buried in unballowed Ground like a Dog. 
And yet, if he ſhould confeſs himſelf, his Sins are ſo many and monſtrous, 
that no Prieſt could be found to abſolve him; and if he dies unabſolved, 
he muſt be thrown into ſome Ditch; and then the Towns- people, who, 
in Regard of the Trade we drive, even now perſecute us with their Tongues, 
will then abſolutely ruin us; fo that in all Reſpects this Man's Death will 
be prejudicial to us. | 
Chappelet, who heard every Word they faid, calling for them, ſpoke as 
follows. I have liſtened to your Diſcourſe, and am well aſſured, that it 
will happen juſt as you have ſurmized; but I ſhall take Care to bring you 
into no ſuch Trouble. I have, it is true, committed many notorious Of- 
fences againſt God during the whole Courſe of my Life ; but I intend, by 
one Action at my Death, to make Amends for all. Let me intreat you to 
ſend for the moſt holy and religious Man that is to be found in theſe Parts, 
and leave the reſt to me. | 
The two Brethren, tho' they had no great Hopes in his Words, yet, at 
his Requeſt, went to a Monaſtry of GRey-Fr1aRs, and defired that ſome 
holy and learned Man might come to hear the Confeſſion of a Lombard, 
who was very ill at their Houſe. One was accordingly granted them, who 
was an aged and pious Friar, a Perſon {killed in the Scriptures, a venera- 
ble Man, and of an exemplary Life, and greatly eſteemed by the Citizens. 
He went with them, and coming into the Chamber where . ee lay, 
he fat down by him, and comforting him in a friendly Manner, aſked him, 
How ofien he had been at Confeſſion? Chappelet (who never had been 
confeſſed before) thus replied, Holy Father, it has been my conſtant Cuſ- 
tom to be confeſſed once a Week, and ſometimes much oftner; but indeed, 
ſince this Sickneſs, which has been for theſe eight Days, I have not been 
confeſſed, fo violent has been my Illneſs. My Son, anſwered the good old 
Man, thou haſt done well, and I hope thou wilt continue in the fame 
Mind. And I plainly: perceive, fipce thou haſt been confefled fo often, 
I thall have the leſs Trouble in queſtioning thee now. 


Chappelet 
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Chappelet replied ; Say not fo, good Father; for although 1 have been 
ſo often conſeſſed, yet am I now willing to make a general Confeſſion, 
even of all the Sins I can rememder, from the Day of my Birth to this 
| And therefore I entreat you, holy Father, to have no Regard to 
my Weakneſs; for I had rather puniſh my Fleſh, than by favouring it 
hazard the Perdition of my Soul, which my Saviour bought with fo pre- 
cious a Price. ä 

Theſe Words highly pleaſed the holy Friar, as they ſeemed to evidence 
a good Conſcience; and having commeaded his pious Diſpoſitions, de- 
manded of him, if he had ever offended with any Woman? Whereto 
Chappelet, tetching a deep Sigh, anſwered, Holy Father, I am almoſt 
aſhamed to tell you the Truth in this Caſe, leſt I ſhould fin in Vain-glory. 
The Confeſſor replied, ſpeak boldly, Son, for a Man can never fin in ſpeak- 
ing the Truth. Then faid Chappelet, Father, fince you give me this Aſſur- 
ance, I will reſolve you faithfully, I am, with Reſpe& to any Concern 
with Women, as true a Virgin-man, as I came from my Mother's Womb. 
O Son! quoth the Father, how happy and blefſed of God art thou! Well 
haſt thou lived, and therein haſt thou not meanly merited, in a Thing 
wherein few of us are entirely faultleſs. | 

He then demanded whether he had been guilty of Gluttony ? Chappelet, 
in a mournful Tone anſwered, Too much, and too often, good Father; 
for beſides the Faſts uſual in Lent, which I punctually kept, I brought my- 
ſelf to ſuch a Habit, that J could faſt three Days in a Week, with only 
a little Bread and Water. But indeed, Father, I confeſs, I have drank 
Water with ſo pleaſing a Guſt, (eſpecially in Time of Prayer, or when 
I have been on a Pilgrimage) that no Drunkard ever ſwallowed down his 
Wine with more Greedineſs. At other Times I have had ſuch a longing 
Deſire for Sallads of Herbs gathered in the common Fields, and have fed 
on _ ſo luxuriouſly, that really I am afraid I have exceeded the Bounds 
of Faſting. \ 

Son, Son, replied the Confeſſor, theſe Sins are natural, and very light, 
and therefore do not too heavily charge thy Conſcience. with them. Let 
a Man be ever ſo holy, yet, if he has faſted too long, it is natural to de- 
fire Refreſhment. O, Sir, ſaid Chappelet, this gives me no Comfort; for 
thoſe Things that are done for the Service of God, ought to be performed 
with the utmoſt Purity and an unblemiſhed Mind; whatever is done other- 
wiſe favours of Sin. 3 

The Friar was mightily pleaſed with this Reply, and told him, that he 
did well to underſtand it in this Manner, and was glad he had fo well: 
cleared his Conſcience. But now tell me, faid he, how far thou haſt been 
guilty-of Avarice, either by deſiring more than was conſiſtent with Reaſon, 

or 
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or by with-holding from others what was properly their Right? To this 
| Chappelet thus anſwered; Good Father; I am ſorry if my lodging in the 
Houſe of two Uſurers ſhould occafion you to think Iam of an avaricious + 
Diſpoſition, So far am I from it, that I aſſure you, Sir, I came hither on 
Purpoſe to uſe my beſt Endeavours to chaſtiſe and admoniſh them to leave 
off ſo unjuſtifiable a Traffic. And indeed, I ſhould certainly have prevailed, 
had I not been ſeized by this violent Fit of Sickneſs, The Truth is, my 
Father left me a rich Man; and of the Eſtate he bequeathed me at his Death, 
I gave away the greater Part for God's Sake, and the reſt I employed in 
merchandizing; and what I gained thereby, half of it I gave to the Poor, 
and the other Half I converted to my own neceſſary Subſiſtence ; and God 
was pleaſed ſo to bleſs my honeſt Endeavours, that I found my Affairs 
thrive vaſtly. | | 

Thou haſt done very well, my dear Son, ſaid the Confeſſor. But let u 
proceed; How often haſt thou been angry? O, Sir, ſaid Chappelet, therein 
have I too much offended. And who, ſeeing the diſhoneſt Actions of Men, 
can forbear ? God's holy Laws are daily broken, and his dreadful Judgments 
diſregarded. Often have I wiſhed myſelf dead, rather than behold Youth 
purſuing idle Vanities, ſwearing and for ſwearing themſelves, tipling in Ta- 
verns, and never frequenting the Church. Alas! Son, ſaid the Friar, this 
is a juſt and commendable Anger, and I can enjoin thee no Penance for it. 
But tel! me, was't thou never ſo tranſported with Rage and Fury, as to com- 
mit Murder or Manſlaughter? to ſlander or injure any Man in his Perſon 
or Property? O Father! anſwered Chappelet, how can ſuch a holy Man as 
you, ſuffer ſuch vile Words to proceed out of you Mouth? Had I ever 
harboured the leaſt Thought of this Kind, do you think God would ever 
ſuffer me to live? Theſe are Deeds of Darkneſs, and ſuch as only Villains 
and the worſt of Men are guilty of; and when J have met with any of 
them, I have ſaid, God convert thee. | 

Worthy and charitable Words, replied the Friar : But tell me, Son, 
didſt thou ever bear falſe Witneſs, or ſpeak Evil of any Man? Yes, indeed, 
faid Chappelet; for when I have ſeen my Neighbour beat his Wife, I once 
complained to his Parents, .but added, he never did it, but when he was in 
Drink. Theſe, quoth the Friar, were not ill Words. But I think you 
ſaid you was a Merchant; Did you ever deceive or defraud any Man? 
Truly, Father, anſwered Chappelet, I think not, except one Man, who one 
Day paid me for a Piece of Cloth, and I put the Money in my Purſe 
wirhout counting it. About a Month aftewards, I found four ſmall Pence 
more than my Due; and not happening to meet with the Man again, 
I kept them a whole Year, and then gave them away to four poor Peo- 
ple for God's Sake. | | [SEEN % "BEM 
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A ſmall Matter, ſaid the Friar, and very well paid back again to the 
Owner in beſtowing them on the Poor. Many other ſuch Queſtions being 
aſked him: but before he proceeded to Abſolution, Chappelet ſpake thus; 
1 have one Sin more which I have not yet revealed to you, which is this; 
Lain ſenſible I ought to ſet apart one Day of the Week for cleanſing my 
Soul from its I mpurities;' and yet, I have not paid that Reverence to the 
Sabbath, as my Duty required. A ſmall Fault, replied the Friar :' O no! 
(quoth Chappelet) Sunday is a Holy Day, and ought to be reverenced; for 
on that Day our bleſſed Lord aroſe from the Dead. But, ſaid the Confeſ- 
ſor, haſt thou done mY elſe on that Day? Yes, ſaid Chappelet, I once 
forgot myſelf fo far, as to Pit in the Church. Oh, Son, replied the Friar 
ſmiling, that is a Matter of ſmall Moment ; for we that are religious Per- 
ſons do it every Day. The more is your Shame, anſwered Chappelet ; for 

no Place ought to be kept ſo pure and clean as the ſacred Temple, where 
ve daily offer up our Sacrifices to God, | ; eie 
Thus he held the Friar for above an Hour; at laſt he began to groan 
and weep in a pituous Manner. Alas! Son, faid the Confeſſor, what ails 
thee? O Father, quoth Chappelet, there is yet one Sin lies heavy upon my 
Conſcience, which I never confeſſed, and which is ſo ſhameful, that I-am 
afraid God will never pardon it. How,. Son! faid the Friar; never ſay ſo; 
for there is no Sin ſo great, but if repented of, ſhall be forgiven. Speak it 
Son, and I promiſe to pray to God for thee. After Chappelet had kept 
him a good while in Suſpence, at laſt, fetching a deep Groan, ſaid, Holy: 
Father, fince you promiſe to pray to God for me, I will tell you; When 
was a Boy, I once curſed my Mother. And having ſo faid, he wrung 
his Hands, and wept grievouſly. O good Son, ſaid the Friar ; fear not 
but God will forgive thee upon thy ſincere Repentance. | ; 

When the good Man perceived that Chappelet had nothing more to con- 
feſs, he gave him Abſolution, and his own Benediction beſides, believing 
him to bg a ſanctified Perſon. Being about to take his Leave, he deſired to 
know of him, if in Caſe it ſhould pleaſe God to take his bleſſed and well 
diſpoſed Soul to his Mercy, whether he would have his Body buried in 
their Convent? Chappelet thanked him for his kind Offer, adding, that he 
had always ſo great a Veneration for their Order, that he ſhould be ſorry 
if his Friends ſhould bury him in any other Place; entreating bim, thar 
the holy Euchariſt, that was conſecrated that Morning in their Convent, 
might be brought to him; for tho he was very unworthy, he earneſtly 
deſired to receive it, as alſo the laſt Unction, at his Hands. Theſe Words 
mightily pleaſed the good old Man, who ordered every thing according to 
Chappelet's Deſire. | | -43:16 

| The 
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The two Brethren, who had placed themſelves in a Cloſet adjoining to 
the Chamber, heard every Thing that paſſed between him and his Ghoſtly 
Father, and could ſcarce contain from laughing outright. However, as he 
had ordered every Thing to their Mind, they were ſatisfied. _ 
Chappelet having received the Communion, and the laſt Ceremonies, 
grew worſe, and in ſhort, died the fame Day. The Brothers immediately 
acquainted the Fathers of the Convent with it; and the honeft Confeſſor 
went to the Prior, and by the Sound of the Houſe-Bell, aſſembling all the 
Brethren, informed them of the pious Confeſſion of Chappelet, and did 
not doubt but many Miracles would be wrought by his ſanctified Body, 
which he perſwaded them to fetch thither with devout Solemnity and Re- 
verence; to which the Prior and credulous Brethren very readily conſented, 
Night being come, they went to viſit the dead Body, and performed 
a ſolemn Vigil; and on the Morrow, being apparelled in their. richeſt Co 
and Veſtments, with Books in their Hands, and the Croſs carried . — 
them, ſinging in the Form of a devout Proceſſion, they brought the Body 
in a very pompous Manner into their Church, companies with all the 
People of the Town. The Father Confeſſor, aſcending the Pulpit, made 
a very pious Harangue, expatiated largely on the Merits of the Deceaſed, 
and recommended his Example to. the Imitation of his Auditors. This, 
and many other Things he ſpoke with ſuch Force and Energy, that no 
ſooner was Sermon ended but the People crowded about the Bier, kiſſing 
the Hands, Feet, and Burial Cloaths of the - Corpſe, every one ſtriving to 
get a Piece, as a precious Relique of ſo holy a Perſon, The Body was 
then buried in a Marble Tomb purpoſely erected in the Chappel. And the 
Fame of the Sanctity of this Perſon was ſoon fo ſpread, that every Body in 
Need or Diſtreſs, paid their Vows to this new created Saint, affirming upon 
their Oaths the infinite Miracles wrought by St. Chappelet. Thus lived, and 
thus died, Mr. Chappelet du Part. a9 41h 
Annibal. It is a common Saying, That be who is bad, and vel. is taken 
Vir good, may do al of Miſchief, _ ws being ſuſpefted _as the 
uthor of it. However, I will venture to put theſe in the Number of the 
Tolerable; for, tho' it goes againſt your Conſcience to keep them Company, 
yet, you do not thereby incur the public Cenſure, becauſe theſe Perſons are 
not reputed bad; and therefore, in this Point, we ſhould rather gratify the 
Humours of others than our own, and comply with common Cuſtom. 
Guazzo. Cuſtom, no doubt, is a Tyrant, and I fee no Reaſon why it 
ſhould prevail above Reaſon. Like the Po, the King of Rivers, which of 
late Years has encroached upon the Land, and endangered ſome Cities built 
on its Banks; ſo the Prevalence of Cuſtom is ſo ſtrong, that it has bore 
down the Bulwarks of Reaſon with its Violence; atit is roo evident from 
| the 
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the Devaſtations it has every where made on this Side the Mountains, as 
I obſerved in my Return out of France; for the Inhabitants are generally 
fallen into a more free, I might fay, licentious Manner of Life, than ever 
was known there before; and in all the Towns through which I paſſed, 
I aw Gentlemen ſpending their Time publickly in the Market Place, at 
Cards and Dice, which they played at as unreſervedly, as People uſed to do 
in their private Houſes. © | | 

Annibal What you tell me is nothing new; nor would you wonder 
more at ſeeing thoſe Gentlemen gaming in the public Streets, than you 
would, if you was among a Company of Frenchmen quaffing and carouſing 
at a Tavern. And I am perſwaded, that if one of thoſe Gameſters, more 
preciſe than the reſt, ſhould withdraw himſelf from them, he muſt run the 
Gauntlet of innumerable Abuſes and Scurrilities However, it is proper 
you ſhould know, that thoſe Countries about Piedmont, having for theſe 
many Years been the Seat of War, and Soldiers of various Nations conti- 
nually reſiding there, the People are not only become Warriors, but have 
likewiſe retained the Cuſtoms and Uſages of military Men. 

Guazzo. Do you allow then, that a Gentleman may converſe with ſuch 
Sort of People? | 

- Annibal. Upon this Head, two contrary Reaſons preſent themſelves. 
For, Firſt, if I have a Regard to the common Ufage of the Country, 
which has now the Sanction of Antiquity to ſupport it, we muſt neceſſa- 
rily place theſe People among the Defirable, and we may freely frequent 
their Company. But, ſecondly, when I conſider, that this gaming Courſe 
of Life is, in itſelf, offenſive, and of bad Example; and that in all other 
Countries, Gentlemen of Birth and liberal Education would reckon it as 
the greateſt Reproach to be ſeen in public Places with Cards in their 
Hands, I ſhould be almoſt tempted to rank them among the Intolerable. 
However, between theſe two oppoſite Reaſons; I obſerve one, which indu- 
ces me to be of Opinion, that, tho' they run into Exceſs in playing, yet, 
that they do not do it with the ſame View as common Gameſters, for the 
fake of Gain, but as an Amuſement and Recreation ; fince, if we look 
into their Lives, we ſhall find them as modeſt and well-behaved as any 
other People. And therefore my Judgment is, that the Cuſtom of play- 
ing, being generally accounted neither Good nor Evil, ſuch as uſe it are not 
to be excluded from honeſt Company | 

Guazzo, But, according to my Apprehenſion, it ſeems a Piece of In- 
juſtice, to allow that to theſe, which is prohibited to others, and to autho- 
riſe them to make a Virtue of Vice. Your Meaning therefore muſt be, if 
I take you right, that, as it is permitted the Cinganes to rob, fo theſe alone 
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Places of public Reſort, are intended for the common People to trade and 
traffic in, and for Gentlemen to exerciſe themſelves in Horſemanſhip and 
military Diſcipline, and not to trifle away their Time with Cards and 
Dice. And therefore I am perſwaded they have nothing more to ſay in 
Defence of their Practice, than Diogenes ſaid, when being aſked, why he 
eat in the public Street, anſwered, becauſe I was an hungry in the Steeet : 
So they alledge the fame Reaſon for playing there, namely, becauſe there 
the Humour of Playing came u ; 

\. Annibal. 1 can ſee no Help for it, but that you muſt reſolve to take 
ſuch Men with their Imperfections; and think that every Nation, King- 
dom, and Country under the Sun, has, by the Nature of its Situation, its 
Climate, and the Influence of the heavenly Bodies, certain Virtues and 
Vices, peculiar, natural, and perpetual to it. And as the fineſt Wits flou- 
riſh beſt where the Air is pure and ſerene, ſo Blockheads and Dullards are 
moſtly found where the Climate is thick and foggy. And, with Reſpect 
to the Difference obſervable in the Conditions, Humours, and Manners of 
Men, and the Mixture of Good and Bad, which runs through the whole 
Maſs of Mankind, I might bring you various Examples. The Greeks were 
remarkable for their Learning and Eloquence, yet were they faithleſs and 
perfidious, even to a Proverb. There are other People who are naturally 
inclined ' to Virtue, are induſtrious, and readily ſubmit to the Rigours of 
War, and yet are tainted with the Vices of Pride and Drunkenneſs. Some, 
with wonderful Alacrity, can bear, and bravely ſuſtain all manner of Hard- 
ſhips, Pains, Watchings, and Labour; yet, on a nearer View, you will find 
them vain-glorious Boaſters. To ſome, a Firmneſs of Mind and a pious. 
| Zeal have been allowed as their proper and natural Diſpoſition, who, ne- 
vertheleſs, are known to be covetous, and inconſtant in their ſecular Con- 
cerns. I am perſwaded you are in no Doubt, but we Falians have like- 
wiſe ſome Vices and Virtues natural and peculiar to ourſelves; and that we 
no leſs exceed in the one, than excel in the other. 

But perhaps you will fay, there is nothing ſurprizing in this, that in Coun- 
tries ſo widely diſtant, there ſhould be ſach a Diverſity of Faſhions, and 
Cuſtoms; ſince we find no lefs Differences among the People that inhabit 
the ſeveral Parts of Zaly, namely, the Romans, Tuſcans, Lombardians, and 
others. Nay, ſhould we take each of theſe ſeparately, and imagine Mont- 
ſerrat to be in the Centre, you ſhall perceive that only the Rivers Po and 
Tanar make the Countries, which they divide, differ in Language, Appa- 
rel, Life and Manners, tho' they are at no farther Diſtance from each other, 
than from one Side of the River to the other. You muſt therefore grant 
me, that every Country has Faults and Excellencies natural and peculiar to 
itſelf; and therefore be aſſured, that, tho' other People have not accuſtomed 
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themſelves to play at Cards and Dice openly, yet, that it is not improbable, 
that both publickly and privately, they practiſe other Vices more enormous 
than this. MAL | 
But, to loſe no more Time in labouring this Point, I affirm, that it is not 
only convenient, but neceſſary, to follow the Diverſity of Manners and 
Cuſtoms, according to the Diverſity of the Country where you reſide; and 
to imitate Alcibiades, in whoſe Praiſe it was faid, That he had ſo ready a 
Wit, that be could with Eaſe accommodate bimſelf to the Life, Cuſtoms, and 
Manners of all People; neither ſhould we forget that old Saying, When we 
are at Rome, wwe muſt do as Rome does. 
Guaxzo. Let us now come to thoſe» general Points, which relate to the 
Converſation of the Tolerable. | | 
- Annibal. We will immediately; but it is proper firſt to diſpatch what 
I have farther to ſay concerning the Intolerable. And indeed this Subject 
affords fo large a Field for Obſervation, that the more a Man diſcourſes of it, 
the more he has to ſay. And tho I am as conciſe as poſſible, yet I can- 
not paſs in Silence the Slanderer, the Venom of whoſe Tongue tarniſhes 
the Luſtre. of Virtue in others. | | 7D £ 
\ Guazzo. The Vice of Slander is fo univerſally prevalent in every Na- 
tion, that, do the beſt we can, we ſhall find it impoſſible* to keep entirely 
clear of it. Evil Tongues ſwarm every where more numerous ' than Bees 
in 7aly; and it would be the greateſt Wonder if we ſhould preſerve our- 
ſelves unhurt by their Stings. For now-a-days, this Vice of Scandal is ſo 
much in Vogue, that Perſons, who, in other Reſpects, are of unexceptiona- 
ble Morals, yet can't find in their Hearts to reſtrain the Malevolence of 
their Tongues. 7 
Anunibal. J have long obſerved, that thoſe who are moſt noted for calum- 
niating others, are commonly the Idle, the Ignorant, the Unfortunate, 
Bankrupts, and ſuch as meet with Loſſes and ill Succeſs in their own” AF- 
fairs; theſe are they who miſrepreſent the Actions of other Men, from a 
Conſciouſneſs of their own bad Conduct and Miſmanagement. But tho 
- this Vice is become ſo faſhinonable, and meets with ſuch Encouragement 
in the World, yet nothing is ſo univerſally abominated by the World; and 
' whoever rightly conſiders, muſt allow, that he who ſpeaks ill of his Neigh- 
' bour, with an Intent to bring him into Diſgrace, is guilty of greater Wick- 
edneſs than he who pulls the Bread out of the Mouths of the Poor. For 
as the Soul is of infinite more Value than the Body, ſo is the Offence of 
taking away a Man's good Name, which is the Pleaſure of the Soul, o 
a more criminal Nature, than to defraud one of Food, which is the Suf 
_" * G 2 GUaZzZ9, 
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Guaxzzo. You ſay, that to ſpeak ill of others, is both encouraged and 
hated by the World, which, to me, ſeems a Contradiction. | 
Anibal. Not in the leaſt ; for we are naturally inclined to inſpect int 
the Infirmities of our Neighbours; and as we take a Pleaſure in learning the 
ill-natured Things that may be ſpoken of others; fo there is nothing we 
ſo much reſent, as to be ill-fpoken of ourſelves, whether juſtly or not. 
Guazzo. That we are unwilling to hear an ill Report of ourſelves is no 
Wonder; but what do you imagine is the Cauſe that we ſo greedily ſwal- 
. low the Calumnies broached againſt others? | 
Annibal. I think this is occaſioned by two Enemies that we harbour in 
our own Boſoms ; namely, Envy and Ambition; which, by their confe- 
derate Powers, prevail upon us to grieve at that which we ſhould eſteem 
Good in others, and make us deſire to monopolize every Thing that is good 
and laudable to ourſelves. -But I have one Thing more, which will ſtartle 
you indeed, and which, you will ſay, is impoſſible to reconcile to Reaſon. 
_Guazzse. Pray what is that? , | 
Annibal. The Evil-tongued may be divided into two principal Parts 
the one is Ill, which you ought to avoid ; the other much Worſe, whoſe 
Company you ſhould not ſhun.: By the IN, I mean thoſe, who, without 
Fear, without; Shame, or diſcriminating Perſons or Things, whet their 
_ Tongues to impair and ruin, both in public and private, the good Name of 
others, ſparing none either preſent or abſent. - But theſe, while they are 
rehearſing other Mens Faults, do frequently more offend the Hearers, than 
thoſe who actually commit them. And though they are marked on the 
_ Forehead, and known for infamous Perſons, yet they throw about their 
Venom fo openly and publickly, that, with Reſpect to the other Sort, 
which I call- Worſe, they rather deſerve our Pity or Contempt, than our 
Anger or Reſentment; becauſe they evidently ſhew, that their Evil-ſpeak- 
ing proceeds more from their own depraved Hearts, than from any III-will 
to the Parties whom they thus ſlander. For which Reaſon, little Credit is 
given to what they ſay; and in my Opinion, they raiſe a Duſt only to put 
out their own Eyes; for in accuſing others, they condemn themſelves ; 
and by endeavouring to be thought Cato's, they convince us that they them- 
ſelves are Momuſſes, Brutes, and unſufferably abuſeful. But what ſhall we 
ſay of theſe Cur-Dogs that bite us flily without barking ; and yet they 
muſt be admitted into Converſation, although they are by far worſe than 
the others? . f 
 Guazzo. Pray deſcribe them. S876 | Files 
Annibal. They are of divers ' Sorts, yet all aim at the ſame Mark. I 
hall range them under the following Diſtinctions; namely, Mafkers, Rhe- 
| toricians, 
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toricians, Poets, Hypocrites, Scorpions, Traitors, Forgers, Bites, Drollers, 
and others I can find no Name for. 4 ; 

| Guazzo. Your whimſical and out-o'th-way Diſtinctions make me laugh: 
But who are thoſe you call Maſkers? | 

Annibal. If you ever was. at a. Maſque, you have ſeen People diſguiſed 
under ſtrange Dreſſes, who, notwithſtanding, would not be pleaſed, if you 
ſhould. miſtake them for any other than their own proper Perſons; thus 
theſe baſe-tongu'd-Fellows, under the Maſk of Modeſty, pretend they will 
not name the Perſon they cenſure, yet deſcribe him fo particularly, that all 
. who hear them muſt know of whom they ſpeak. Like the Countryman, 

who told the Hunter, that the Fox was not gone that Way, yet pointed to 
the Place where he lay hid. Some of theſe Maſkers cloak their Language 
with Expreſſions of Friendſhip, but mean nothing leſs, nay, rather, 
intend to throw the ſharpeſt Darts of Satire and the moſt malicious Drol- 
lery. And to- finiſh. their Character in one Word, they are thoſe, who, 
2 to the Proverb, Carry Honey in their Mouth, and a Knife in tbeir 
Hand. 

Guaxzo. Now tell me who are the Rhetoricians? 

Annibal. They are thoſe who uſe a certain Figure which Orators call 
Occupatio, by which they prepoſſeſs their Auditors of their own Sincerity, 
and that they bear no IIl-will to the Perſon they are ſpeaking of, and under 
that Covert ſay the moſt ſpiteful Things their Malice can invent. I can, 
of my own Knowledge, give you an Inſtance of this Kind. I happened 
very lately in Company, where a certain Perſon complained, that one had 
injured. him by fach-like Expreſſions as theſe; © I will not repeat his lewd - 
« Practices with a poor Maid (whom he named ;) nor the Quarrel he 
« raiſed t'other Night; neither the uſurous Contracts he made with cer- 
« tain poor Men of ſuch a Place, which I knew very well; but I ſcorn 
“to mention any Thing of it, leſt I am accounted as cenſorious as himſelf.” 

Next comes the wicked Poets, who uſing the Figure Antipbraſis, that 
is, the Rule of Contraries, will, in their drolling Way, call a Woman of 
a tawney. Complexion, fair; a common Strumpet, modeſt; and praiſe thoſe 
Eyes that look a- ſquint. | 

We come now to the undermining Hypocrite, who under the Colour 
of Grief and. Compaſſion, that he may better gain Belief, rehearſes, in a 
lamentable Tone, the Miſchances of other People. This is a Vice much 
in Faſhion, but with none more than certain Females, who, meeting with 
other Goſſips, after the uſual Complement, begin their Tattle after this 
Manner; Han't you heard of the ſad: Misfortune of my Neighbour | 
Such-a-one? ” And then tell their Tale, how the Huſband, by Means of 
a truſty Servant, caught his Wife tardy with Such- a- one. Then they tell 

to 
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to the Wall, how the Lover made his Eſcape; next, how cruelly the Huſ. 
band beat her and her Maid; and rather than leave any Thing untold, they 
Weill add ſomething of their own Invention. After this, another begins 
thus; ,, I can quit your Story with juſt ſuch another of a like Miſchance 
„ that happened in our Street, within this Week; but let me beg of you that 
„ it may go no farther,” And thus, you will eaſily gueſs, they go from one 
Street to another, till they have tattled over the whole Scandal of the Town. 
' Guazz0. The laft Vear our Dutcheſs was obliged to part with one of 
her chief Women on this Account. She always kept her conſtant Hours 
at Devotion, and was long taken for a Perſon of extraordinary Piety, and 
| therefore was grown into great Favour with her Highneſs. However, in 
Proceſs of Time, fhe was diſcovered to be a baſe ſlandering Sycophant, and 
made it her chief Study to bring into Diſgrace the other Ladies of the 
Court. When ſhe attempted any Thing in this Kind, her uſual Way was 
to accoſt her Highneſs. after this Manner. Madam, I would not have 
« you offended or troubled for any Thing that may happen among your 
« Gentlewomen; for I need not tell you that we are born Sinners and lia- 
ble to Error.” You will eaſfly imagine how much theſe: Words inflamed 
the Dutcheſs with a Defire to know what the other ſeemed to conceal ; 
and therefore earneſtly requeſting her to proceed in her Story, the fly Jade 
humbly begged * She would not infiſt on her relating Things fo impro- 
« per to be ſpoken of. After 'ſhe had withſtood three gr four Attacks, 
at length, as if conſtrained thereto, firſt wiping her watery'Eyes, that were 
brimful with Teats for Grief of what ſhe was about to utter, ſhe began to 
tell the ſlippery Pranks of the Dutcheſs's Gentlewomen, with all the mali- 
cious Turns ſhe could think of. But I expect what you have to fay to 
thoſe you call Scorpions. . TA ee lind 
Anibal. You will know them by ſuch Kind of Speeches as theſe, when, 
ſpeaking of you, or any other Perſon, they will ſay, I think it is not 
1e poſſible to find a more polite and couretous Gentleman than Mr. Guazzo, 
& or Mr. Such-a-one; and yet I ſhould have a greater Efteem for him, 
ae vas he not blemifhed with one very bad Fault.” And then begins, like 
the Scorpion, to ſting you with his Tail, by reporting Something to your 
Diſadvantage. Others gild the venomous Pill with more Artifice; as thus, 
« A Miſchief o thoſe villainous Tongues, ſay they, that will not ſpare the 
.*« Good and Honeſt, but attack the Character even of Mr. Guazzo himſelf, 
-« who, tho' he is the very Pink of Curteſy, and the Exemplar of all Vir- 
« tues, yet they don't ſtick to ſay he is proud and haughty, and fo avarici- 


. ous, that Money will intereſt him to ſay or do any Thing,” 
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Guazzo. I underſtand you. This Sort of Gentry may join Hands with 
thoſe who. always. accompany their La with a But. Pleaſe now to dif 
cribe thoſe whom you diſtinguiſhed by the Title of ill-tongued Traitors ? 
Annibal. I wil! ſuppoſe you have, ſome Way or other, received hard 
Uſage from your Prince ; you, to eaſe your Mind, complain of it in Con- 
fidence to ſome Friend, who immediately goes and diſcovers all you have 
ſaid to the Officers of State; what will you call him, but a baſe Traitor, 
who ſeeks to raiſe his own Fortune on your Ruin ? | | 
Guazzo. He certainly is ſo; and yet nothing is more common in Courts 
nay, Princes themſelves, in order to find out the Truth, have ſometimes. 
nted the Combat to their contentious Servants. And I have known, 
on ſuch an Occaſion, Gentlemen have withdrawn into ſome private Place, 
where, becauſe the one would not bear the Name of a traiterous Syco- 
phant, nor the other of a falſe Accuſer, they have both ended their Lives 
and their Quarrels together. 
Annibal. I comprehend likewiſe under this withered Branch, all Tale- 
bearers, Spies, Coiners, and Sowers of Diſcord, and all thoſe who betray 
other Mens Secrets: What Sentence do you paſs on theſe Offenders? 
Guazzo. The leaſt Puniſhment they deſerve, is, to have their Tongues 
plucked out; as Jupiter ſerved a certain Nymph, who betrayed his ſecret 
Intrigues to Funo. But indeed I don't much wonder at the Commonneſs 
of this Fault ; fince we are all naturally inclined to do thoſe Things that 
are forbidden us; which occaſioned a certain wiſe Man to ſay, That it was 
more eaſy to hold a burning Cole in one's Mouth, than an intruſted Secret in 
one's Breaſt, And therefore he that divulges his Secrets, unleſs N 
compels him, can be deemed no better than a Fool. For, according to 
the Saying, He who reveals his. Secret to another, makes bim his Maſter. 
I remember a Paſſage, applicable enough to this Purpoſe : A certain Gen- 
tleman gave ſome of his Cloaths to his Servant; which he no ſooner re- 
ceived, than he gave them. away again to a Friend of his; and the Maſter 
aſking him, why he did ſo? he anſwered, How could you expe? I ſhould 
keep them, when you yourſelf could not? The ſame Anſwer may be given to 
a Perſon who diſcloſes a Secret with which he is charged ; for how can we 
expect another ſhould keep our Secrets, which we ourſelves had not the 
Power to. hide? And we may take this for a Rule, that thoſe Things 
which are whiſpered in the Ear, are, for the moſt Part, proclaimed in the 
Streets. But as it undoubtedly is a great Fault to diſcloſe the Secrets of 
others, ſo it is on the other Hand, a moſt excellent Virtue to know how 
to hold one's Peace, and bridle the Tongue, And if we are under an 
Obligation to conceal the Secrets of a Friend, how much more ought the 


Secretaries of Princes to be tenacious of their Maſters Concerns, whoſe 
Wages 
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Wages they receive for that very Purpoſe? We ſhould imitate the Grecian, 
who, being told his Mouth ſtunk, anſwered, It was becauſe of the many 
Secrets be ſuffered to grow:mouldy and ſtale in it; which may be underſtood 
not only of the Secrets of other People, bnt of our own likewiſe. And, 
in Truth, whoever would haw his Thoughts kept private, ought.not to 
divulge them to any Body, but be his own Secretary. But I fancy I am 
digreſſed from our Purpoſe; and therefore, if you pleaſe, let us proceed 
to your other Diſtinctions of the Il|-tongued. wp | 
Annibal. Your brief and ſententious Diſcourſe is ſo far from being a 
Diligreſſion that it greatly illuſtrates the Subject we are upon; and I the more 
readily attend to it, as it proceeds from a Secretary well verſed in Buſineſs. 
Let us now ſpeak of thoſe I call Forgers, a Sort of People fo exceeding 
wicked, that they will charge you with ſaying and doing Things that never 
once entered your Thoughts: And herein you are frequently injured by 
two Sorts of Perſons; firſt, by the falſe Accuſers, who, according to the 
Proverb, ſpeak reproachful Words of one that is deaf; that is, when they 
backbite the Abſent; the other are thoſe who credit theſe falſe Surmiſes 
before they are perfectly informed of the Matter. Nor are they leſs fo, 
and I think may very juſtly be placed among the Forgers, who wreſt your 
honeſt Meaning by giving falſe Gloſſes and malicious Turns to every Thing 
vou ſay. Te | | 
: The next Kind of ill Tongues I diſtinguiſh by the Appellation of Bites; 
and rightly enough, for they chop upon you with ſhort Nips, which pain 
vou more ſenſibly, than if pierced with the Points of ſharp Arrows; and 
tho there may be ſome Truth in their Gibes and Jeers, yet this does not 
entirely free them from Guilt; becauſe they proceed from a Principle of 
Spite and Malice, whereby they often bring themſelves into Broils and 
Quarrels; nay, to fo great a Height will they carry their Folly and Inſolence, 
that they will rather loſe their Friend than their Jeſt, Neither can th 
dreſs up their Sarcaſms ſo pleaſantly or gravely, but that their Malice wi 
appear, But as theſe are highly blamable for raiſing Mens Paſſions by 
«their F leers and Taunts; fo, on the other Hand, are thoſe to be 'borne 
-withal, who, being provoked, return Scoff for Scoff; and one of theſe 
Repartees, that is ſtruck like Sparks out of a Steel, is more worth than 
many of thoſe that are made without any Provocation at all. Innumera- 
ble Inſtances might be brought to this Purpoſe. That is well known 
which was made to Auguſtus, who accidentally meeting a Stranger, thought 
he had ſome Reſemblance of himſelf, and therefore aſked him, F bis Mo- 
tber bad ever been at Rome! No, replied the Stranger; but my Father has, 
_ | Guazz0, It is certainly true, That he who ſpeaks only to pleaſe himſelt, 
Will hear that which may diſpleaſe him, | © y ' 
8 # | | Annibal, 
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Annbal; The next in my Liſt, are your Mockers and Drollers, who 
without any Regard to Decency, make every Man they meet the Subject 
of their Banter; and pleaſe themſelves with the Fancy, that they are plea- 
fant merry Fellows, and don't conſider that at the ſame Time they appear 
to others ignorant and unmannerly Fools. | | | b 
Guazzo. A Gentleman can't eaſily digeſt the Inſults of theſe impudent 
Raſcals. . | aan”. | f 
Annibal. 1 am of your Mind; however, he had better not ſhew his 
Reſentment, but rather imitate that Philoſopher, who being told that cer- 
tain Perſons mocked him, anſwered, Perhaps they mock at me, but I am 
not mocked. And without Doubt that Man is miſtaken, who thinks he may 
lawfully deſpiſe or ridicule any, beſides. thoſe that are notedly ſcandalous; 
and who therefore deſerve it. | EF | 1 
There yet remain ſome who can't be deſcribed under any particular 
Character; and therefore I call them Unknown. And (theſe work their 
Ends two Manner of Ways; that is, by Writing, or by Figure. The firſt, 
by invective Libels, make their Attacks upon Honour and Dignity, and like 
Lightning, which ſcorches the Tops of Towers and high Places, fo they 
throw out their Rancour againſt Princes and Great Men. The other, with 
Pictures and Tablets, repreſent Men and Women in ſome infamous and 
diſhoneſt Act. * is 1 
Guazzo. This puts me in Mind of an Affair that was acted within my 
own Knowledge. One Night was painted on the Door of a Gentleman, 
a Picture that exactly reſembled him, with a Pair of Horns on his Head. 
Annibal. Such Actions deſerve not only to be cenſured, but ſeverely pu- 
niſhed. You have now heard what various Kinds of ill Tongues there are 
in the World, and the Miſchiefs they occaſion. But the Crime of Evil 
ſpeaking is never ſo aggravated as when committed againſt the Dead ; be- 
cauſe the Offender diſcovers the very loweſt Degrees of an abje& and baſe 
Mind, in vilifying thoſe who. are incapable of defending themſelves, and 
againſt whom, while living, they durſt as well eat their own Fleſh as open 
their Lips. Hence aroſe that Saying, That the timorous Hare tramples on 
the dead Lion. | 1 
But it is high Time to finiſh this Diſcourſe, leſt you ſhould put mine in 
the Number of the ill-Tongues, for dwelling fo long upon fo foul a Sub- 
jet. Wherefore, to conclude, all theſe Kinds of evil Speakers, conſigered 
together, are not entirely to be excluded the Company of others, becauſe 
they are not marked on the Forehead, and therefore we cannot refuſe their 
Converſation, but muſt bear with them in the beſt Manner we can. 
Guaz zo. Since then it is your Opinion, that we are not to fly the Con- 
verſation of this peſtiferous Sort of Jy I think it would be expedient 
| | e 
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and neceſſary to inſtruct us in ſome Method to preſerve us from the Venom 
of their ſerpentine Tongues. — 05 e 
Anibal. Your Requeſt is very reaſonable, and thereto T thus anſwer; 
That, as there are ceftain Beaſts, which being about to encounter with Ser- 
pents, prepare themſelves for it by eating ſome particular Herbs to prevent 
their being poifohed; ſo we, being obliged to engage with evil Tongues, 
ought to be armed with ſome Preſervative. The beſt Remedy, that I could 
ever find againſt the Venom of 'theſe foul-mouthed Railers, was, to ſeem 
indifferent and regardleſs of their abuſive Reflections; for when they per- 
ceive we mind not what they fay, they will ceaſe their Railing. Arrows, 
you know, will not ſtick in Stones; ſo neither will theſe kankered Roots 
thrive in any Ground, but that which is ſoft and muddy. And I will ven- 
ture to ſay farther, that let us enquire ever ſo ſtrictly, which is the greateſt 
Fault, either to liſten with Attention to an evil Speaker, or to ſpeak evil of 
others, we ſhall plainly confeſs (as others have done) that it is impoſſible 
for us to give a deciſive Judgment upon it. And, to fay Truth, he who 
gives Ear to the Slander broached by a vilifying Detractor, gives him an 
Occaſion to offend, and will foon be reckoned one of the ſame Stamp. 
And thus it happens, that the Slanderer thinks hes guilty of no Fault; or 
at leaſt if he is, that he divides it equally, and ſhares it with the Hearers. 
So the Blind leads the Blind, till they both fall into a Ditch. Let us then 
turn a deaf Ear to the Detra@ions of theſe People, and by this Means we 
ſhall repreſs their unbridled Tongues, and be eſteemed wiſe for our prudent 
Conduct. And as there is a good deal of Merit in refuſing to have any 
Concern in the ill Reports ſet on Foot by others, ſo it is as highly commen- 
dable to be able to deſpiſe the Slanders raiſed of us. We ſhould be as care- 
ful to have as great a Command over our Ears, as they have of their 
"Tongues. Alexander The Great, being at War with another Prince, hear- 
ing one of his Soldiers abuſe him, gave him this Reprimand, I give thee 
Pay to fight mine Enemy, not to rail at bim. The ſame Alexander under- 
ſanding that ſome miſreported him, did not-uſe his Power to revenge it, 
but, with a princely Modeſty, gravely anſwered, That a King muſt do well, 
and hear ill, Auguſtus being told, that Tiberius was much diſpleaſed that 
his Majeſty ſhould ſo patiently bear with thoſe who ſpa ke ill of him, wrote 
to him in theſe Terms; Do not, my Son Tiberius, indulge the Warmth 
of yeur youthful Fancy, nor take it in Diſdain that there are fome loo let 
logſe their Tongues agathſt us; for it is ſufficient if we are in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances that none can burt us. To another, ſpeaking to him on the ſame 
Subject, he ſaid, In a free City, Men ought to ' have'a Freedom of Speech. 
Gua zo. Bat all Princes have not the Greatneſs of Soul of an Alexander 


or an Auguſtus. 
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Annibal. Now, if it be a Crime to blemiſh the Character of private 
Perſons, much more is it ſo to aſperſe the Perſons of Princes, eſpecially thoſe 
who are our natural and lawful Sovereigns; and thoſe who are guilty of 
it, are deteſted by all Mankind; becauſe by this Means their Pathons are 
ſtirred, their Tempers ſoured, and from a gentle and courteous, are changed 
into a rough and cruel Diſpoſition, Neither is it a ſufficient Excuſe to ſay, 
that they are bad Princes and Tyrants, ſince it is the Divine Command 
to obey thoſe who have Rule over us; which gave Riſe to that Saying, F Nero 
be thy Prince, rebel not againſt him. | 7 

Guazzo. I think we have now done with the pricking thorny Inſtrument, 
the Tongue. Have you any other Sort of Perſons, that you have not de- 
ſcribed, who may at leaſt be tolerated, tho' not deſired, in Converſation ? 

Annibal. A certain Philoſopher being aſked, what Kind of Beaſts he 
thought the worſt, anſwered, Of wild ones, the Evil tangued; of tame, the 
Flatterer. And therefore I think we ſhall proceed very methodically, if 
from diſcourſing of wild Beaſts, we now treat of theſe tame ones; whoſe 
Breath is ſo infectious, that it poiſons the very Souls of thoſe who hearken 
to them. | | 

Guazzo. Pray in what Row do you rank theſe ? 

Annibal. Of theſe there are two Sorts ; the one open, the other ſecret, 
The open Flatterers are thoſe whom mere Neceſſity, rather than Choice, 
conſtrains to take Refuge in the Houſes. of Great Men, where they play 
their Part ſo well, that they make, their Patrons believe, according to the 
Proverb, That Glow-worms are Lanthorns; and that the Moon is made of a 
Green Cheeſe; or at leaſt, will frame their Words and Actions in a Manner 
moſt acceptable to the various Taſtes and Humours of their BenefaQor, 
And thoſe are not only Flatterers, but Paraſites and Sycophants. Such an 

one was Nice/cas, who ſeeing the Flies bite the Hands and Face of Alex- 
ander, ſaid, O how much more honourable are theſe Flies, that are favoured 
to taſte your Royal Blood, than others! Another, ſeeing Dioniſius (who was 
at a good Diſtance, and out of his hearing) laughing with ſome of his 
Courtiers, fell a laughing too. Dioniſius aſking him, why he laughed? he 
anſwered, Becauſe I am certain that whatever you 15 is fo full of Wit and 
Pleaſantry, that whoever hears you, can't chuſe but laugh. You may obſerve 
likewiſe that the Comedies both of antient and modern Times, are fur- 
niſhed with theſe Flatterers and Gnatho's, who, as they are fo notorious as to 
be pointed at even as they walk the Streets, and publickly noted for infa- 
mous Perſons, are to be avoided as intolerable, of vile Condition, and no 
Credit, and who are often well threſhed for their Impudence and ſcandalous 
Behaviour, And as the Ape is not ſo proper to guard the Houſe as a Maſe 


tiff, nor ſo able to carry a Burden as the Aſs or Horſe, nor ſo fit to till the 
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Ground as the Ox, yet frames himſelf to make us laugh with his Mops 
and Mows, and a thouſand other unlucky Tricks; fo theſe Flatterers, bav- 
ing no reputable Trade, or honeſt Employment to recommend them, ſer- 
vily ſubmit themſelves to, and meanly flatter the Humours of others, to 
their own Shame and Reproach. | 

The 'next to be ſpoken to, are the ſecret Flatterers, who, wider the Pre- 
tence of Friendſhip and Good-will, very artfully infinuate themſelves into 
the good Opinion of other Men, and by their ſubtil Management and de- 
luſive Perſwaſions, cauſe them to fall into many Errors. 

'Guazzo. 1 think you put theſe in the Number of the Tolerable. 

Annibal. Vou ſay true. 

Guazzo. Now I ſhould rather chuſe to reckon them among the Defir 
able. 

Annibal. Why ſo? ; 

Guazzo. Becauſe, though all reprove Flattery in Word, yet every one 
commends it in his Heart. And 1 affure you, that among the many Cities, 
Countries, and Nations through which I have travelled, I never found a 
Man fo refractory and ſavage, but very willingly ſuffered himſelf to be cajol'd 
and tickled with Flattery; and long Experience has convinced me, that 
Perſons of the greateſt Valour, and the ſharpeſt Wits, take as much Delight 
in flattering others, as they do in being flattered themſelves, Again; ſup- 

ſe you, willing to beſtow on me the higheſt Encomiums, tell me I am 
a ſtcong Wreſtler, or an excellent Muſician, I ſhould think you mocked 
me, becauſe I am ſenſible I have neither of theſe Accompliſhments; but 
ſhould you commend me for writing a fair Hand, a pure Stile, or for any 
Thing relating to my Profeſſion, I ſhould, out of mere good Manners, 
modeſtly accept your Commendation, and civilly return your Compliment; 
and perhaps I might take ſome Pleaſure in your Applanſe, fince I am fa- 
tisfied, that what you fay of me, concerning thefe Matters, is true, and that 
I am naturally fond of Praiſe and Commendation. I remember I have 
read, that Themiſtocles being aſked, what Sort of Language on the Stage 
pleaſed him beſt, anſwered, That which ſpeaks my Praiſes. And fo inherent 
to all Men is this Love of Praiſe, that only to hear themſelves commended, 
many are ready to leap out of their Skins for Joy ; like Demoſthenes walk- 
ing before two Water-carriers, and hearing them whiſper one to another, 
Bis is Demoſthenes the famous Orator, turned back, and ſtood a tiptoe, 
to make himſelf conſpicuous; which was as much as if he had faid, I am 
be. But what need I mention Demoſthenes? How many are there, who, 
not rightly meaſuring their own Merit, or whether they do deſerve the 
Praiſe that is given them, ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon with their 
Eyes open, and greedily ſwallow the F uw. however groſsly 9" 
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On the contrary, how many do we ſee, (and perhaps I myſelf am one of 
them) who take it ill, nay, are very angry, if they han't a Share in your 
Applauſe. Nay more, if one of theſe Gnatho's, whom you before men- 
tioned, ſhould: ſet himſelf to expatiate in my Praiſe, and employ all his Fa- 
culties to ſet me off to the beſt Advantage, no doubt I ſhould become 
a very Thraſo, and liſten to him with Pleaſure, vainly believing, that tho' he 
made it his common Practice to flatter others, yet be dealt plainly with 
me; nay, probably, I ſhould thank him for it, and with all'my Friends and 
Acquaintance could but hear him. 

Take my Word, Mr. Annibal, Flattery is the Way to make Friends, 
and get Preferment ; and I am perſwaded, that he who knows not how 
to gloze and flatter, will find himſelf but indifferently reſpected in Com- 

ny. I once heard a French Nobleman fay to his Friends, Flatter me, and 
you do me the greateſt Pleaſure in the World. And it is a certain Truth, 
that as bitter Reprebenſſon is the Beginning of Enmity, ſo gentle Adulation 
is a Prologue to Friendſhip. You ſay, that Flattery ↄften leads Men into 
Error, but I am of a different Opinion; for he whegWeeſervedly com- 
mended, is thereby the more encouraged to virtuous Actions; and he who 
hears himſelf praiſed, and at the fame Time is conſcious to himſelf that he 
is unworthy of it, will be excited to merit Applauſe by his future Conduct. 
And if Flattery were a Fault, diſcreet Parents and School-maſters would 
not uſe it towards their Children, - who, notwithſtanding they can neither 
ſpeak, read, write, ſing or dance, or do any thing elſe but very imperfectly, 
yet their Inſtructors are always extolling that little they can do, that fo they 
may encourage them to go on from good to better. You ſee alſo, how 
Nature has implanted a Kind of fawning Flattery in the- Diſpoſition of 
Infants, who, when they want any Thing of their Parents or Friends, 
will run to them, and embrace and kiſs them; even Beggars, to prevail on 
us to give them our Alms, importune and flatter us with the beſt: and fair- 
eſt Words they can think of. | 

But farther ; conſider a little our fine Orators, and the glavering Speeches 
they uſe, their artful Inſinuations, and their ſmooth oily Words, by which 
they ſteal into Mens Hearts, and win the Favour of Princes and Magiſtrates. 
Neither can I omit the politic Conduct of Lovers, who, to gain the Aﬀec- 
tion of the Perſon they love, call her, both in their Diſcourſe and their Le- 
ters, the Idol of their Soul, the Pleaſure of their Eyes, their Heaven, Life, 
Soul, and every Thing that is precious and valuable, and what he believes 
will flatter her Vanity, and gain her Affections, Nay, they w ill not ſcru- 
ple to place her in Paradiſe, give her the Title of a Goddeſs, a beautiful 
Angel, and almoſt divine; her Teeth are Pearls; her Lips Coral; her Hands 
Ivory ; and as the Poet fays, 

| Her 
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Hier waving Locks of golden Hue; 
Her Skin like driven Snow appears; 
Her Eye- lids black Ebene ſhew ; 


Her ſparkling Eyes two glittering Start. 


In ſhort, the World is full of, and ſubſiſts by Flattery, which is more in 
Eaſhion than peeked Beards and large Ruffs, You ſee how all Perſons, 
for the ſake of Peace, and to avoid Contention, and that they may appear 
agreeable in Company, comport themſelves in the beſt Manner they can 
to other Mens Talk and Behaviour ; and ſpeak, or are filent as they find - 
either moſt acceptable. And not only in our Words, but our Actions, how 
aſſiduouſly do we endeavour to oblige one another? How ready are we to 
bruſh the Coat of our Friend, tho' perhaps there may be neither Spot nor 
Duſt upon it? And for what? but to ſhew our Complaiſance, and gain 
Favour? Again; there are ſome, who, tho' they little mind what is ſaid, 
yet give a conſenting Nod to the Diſcourſe, and with a Caſt of their Eyes, 
or other ſignificant Tokens, intimate their Tes or No; all which is no more 
than mere Flattery, I need not tell you how naturally averſe we are to 
Cavillers and'Sophiſts, who diſpute the Propriety of every Word you ſpeak, 
and, as they ſay, jeek for Knots in Bulruſbes. And, on the contrary, we 
take thoſe for our Friends, who, either by Word or Geſture, approve our 
Sayings; we accept their Flattery as an Inſtance of their Love and Good- 
will, which we gratefully confeſs by doing them all the good Offices in our 
Power, and delighting in their Company. Hence it is, that we either rec- 
kon him envious or proud, who refuſes to ſooth us with his Applauſe. And, 
indeed, ſo defirous are we of other Mens good Opinion, that when they 
commend. us, tho' we know their Praiſe exceeds our Deſerts, yet we are too 
apt to attribute it rather to their abundant Good-will, than to the Fraud of 
Flattery. You ſhall never hear any Man give the Lie to one who praiſes 
him, tho' his Commendations are ever fo Falſe or groſs; but being puffed 
up with his natural Vanity, he will anſwer, The Good-will you bear me, 
pecafions you to ſay ſo, That Flatterer therefore (being adviſed to ſpeak the 
| Truth) had ſome Reaſon to ſay, A Man ought to ſpeak the Truth to him that 
FL 20 / l hear it; but why is he? But this you may depend upon as Matter of 
Fact, that as Truth begets Hatred, fo Flattery begets Love and Reſpect; 
infomuch, that he who would baniſh Flattery out of the World, muſt at 
the ame Time take away all Humanity, and even Civility itſelf; and ſo 
we ſhould not ſalute any Man, whom we ſuppoſe to be ſecretly our Enemy; 
but as it is, he very complaiſantly gives us the Time of the Day, tho M 
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his Heart he may wiſh us all the Miſchief poſſible. But what will you 
have a Man do? We muſt even imitate them, look pleaſantly, and'fleer 
in their Faces; we muſt play the Fox among Foxes, and countermine Art 
with Art. And as it is a Fault to contend too ſtifly with a Friend; fo 
isit a Virtue to know how to give Place, and yield him the Superiority. 
Like the cunning Anichin in Boccace, who ſuffered a certain Lady to mate 
him at Cheſs, whereby he made himſelf her Mate at a better Sport. 

From theſe Reaſons, I conclude, that, to win Favour, and happily ac- 
compliſh our Purpoſes, we muſt always uſe the moſt agreeable and ſooth- 
ing Expreſſions and Phraſes we can imagine; nor muſt we think much 
of approving, both by Word and Geſture, the Actions of others, and to 
give them that which every one ſo eagerly ſeeks after. 

Annibal. You have very ingeniouſly ſet off and defended Flattery ; but 
ſince I am of a quite different Opinion, and becauſe I would not be thought 
a Flatterer, I will oppoſe the Reaſons you have alledged. Firſt then I fay, 
that Men for the moſt Part are Flatterers of themſelves, and fancy they 
are that which they are not. Princes are often poſſeſſed with that Folly, 
Thus Domitian was neither afraid nor aſhamed in his Edits to aſſume the 
Title of Lord and God. Nor was Alexander leſs infatuated with the ſame 
Madneſs; he thought it not ſufficient to be a Man, a King, and to be called 
the Great, but he muſt needs be the Son of Jupiter; nor was he well 
pleaſed with thoſe who did not ſooth him in his Vanity. His Mother was 
ſo offended with his Preſumption, that ſhe told him, He would bring her 
into Diſgrace with Juno, for making her as Cuc-quean. But a certain 
Philoſopher, who knew not how to flatter, ſaid, Our God has truſted the 
Recovery of his Health to a Meſs of Broth. Thus you ſee, ſuch as have an 
immoderate Love for themſelves, willingly liſten to the Flatterer, and think 
they are praiſed, when in Truth they are only bantered. And therefore it 
is no Wonder Flatterers are ſo well reſpected. However, Men of Senſe 
and Underſtanding, who know themſelves and their own real Merits, altho' 
they may be deltrons of Praiſe, yet care not to be flattered or applauded 
above their Deſerts; and as falſe Praiſe is no better than downright Moc- 
kery, I think you are not ſo ambitious of Glory, as that, if in the Recital 
of your Encomiums, I ſhould aſcribe to you Merits that you have no Right 
to challange, you would owe me any Thanks for it, but rather reprove me, 
if not in Words, at leaſt in your ſecret Thoughts. 

Guazzo, See how you are wounded with your own. Weapon! You com- 
mend me for one who loves not to be extolled for my Deſerts, yet you at- 
tribute to me a Virtue which I cannot claim, and therefore according to 


your own Doctrine, ſhew yourſelf a Flatterer and a Flouter. | 
| Annibal, 
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Anibal. You are miſtaken, and you yourſelf, tho you don't perceive it, 
ate wounded. You may remember I told you, that if a Flatterer praiſes 
you, you don't take him for a Flatterer ; and now, not allowing me to 
aſcribe to you an Excellence, which you grant you have, you contradict 
yourſelf, and make me appear a ſincere. Friend, and no Flatterer. Beſides, 
when I take you for a Man not deſirous of Praiſe which is not founded on 
Merit, this is no Commendation, but rather a good Opinion I entertain of 
you. But ſhould: I affirm abſolutely that you are a Man that would give 
no Ear to Flatterers, this would be a real Commendation. And therefore 
as my Words bear no Meaning of Praiſe, they cannot be interpreted or ſuſ- 
pected to intend Flattery. | | 
Let us now proceed with my Argument: I fay again, that a wiſe Man 


will never accept the falſe Praiſes of Flatterers, who reſemble the Fiſh Po- 
© Yypus; for as that Fiſh changes its Colour according to the Object it en- 


counters, ſo they alter their Opinions according to the Guſt of the Hearers; 
and an antient Author calls them Enemy-/ike Friends, for under their ſweet 
and pleaſant Words, lies the moſt bitter and venomous Meaning; as the 
Hook is hidden under the Bait, or as the Serpent among the Flowers. 
They are not much unlike the Butcher, who ſcratches the Hog with his 
Hand to make him ſtand till, in order that he may the more conveniently 
lay the Beetle on his Head. Neither can it truly be ſaid, that Flattery 
works any Good, tho' it ſhould be as you fay, that a Man, Who is com- 
mended without Cauſe, endeavours to deſerve it; for an artful Flatterer puts 
the Garment ſo artificially on the Back of him whom he would diſguiſe 
with it, that the Seams ſhall not be diſcerned ; and works up his falſe Mate- 
rials ſo curiouſly, as that you can ſcarce know them from what are real and 
genuine. And tho' ſome Writers have endeavoured to ſhew by what 
Means we may diſtinguiſh a Friend from a Flatterer, yet, in my Opinion, 

it is very difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to attain that Knowledge; as well 
becauſe the World is full of theſe tame Beaſts, as that it is hard to diſcern the 
Evil from the Good, ſo negrly are they made to reſemble each other, It 
was therefore well ſaid of a wiſe Man, That as 4 Wolf has the Likeneſs of 
4 Dog, ſo bas the Flatterer of a Friend. And it requires our utmoſt Cir- 
cumſpection, leſt, in committing. ourſelves to the Care of the faithful Dog, 
we fall- into the' Jaws of a voracious Wolf. For granting that you are 
ſenſible that the Praiſe which is given you is falſe, yet you do not perceive 
yourſelf excited thereby to the true; for falſe Praiſe carries a Shew of 
Truth, and is beſtowed upon you as though really due to your Deſert. 
come now to your Example of Parents, who, you ſay, flatter their 
Children to encourage them to Virtue; and of Children, who, on the 
other Side, flatter their Parents, to wheedle- them out of — : 
5 | . Theſe 
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Theſe two Caſes differ. The firſt is not Flattery, becauſe there is no 
Deceit in it. | - 

Guazzo. Don't you deceive a Child, when you praiſe it for ſome tri- 
fling Action that is not worth Notice? 

Annibal. It is a commendable Kind of Deceit which has a good End in 
View, and that brings Advantage to the Party deceived ; thus we Phyſici- 
ans ſometimes deceive our Patients, and give them the Juice of Pomegra- 
nates inſtead of Wine, 

Guazzo. Well; proceed to the other Example of Children, that flatter 
their Parents to obtain ſome Favour of them. | 

Annibal. This, if I am not miſtaken, requires more Conſideration than 
the laſt. Now, we muſt know, there are ſome, that to infinuate them- 
ſelves into the good Graces of others, uphold and extol whatever they fay, 
without contradicting them in any Thing. Some, on the other Hand, are 
perpetually thwarting and gainſaying every Thing that is diſcourſed of in 
their Company. Theſe two Extremes are undoubtedly vicious; and be- 
tween them both there lies a Way, which thoſe who keep, are neither 
guilty of egregious Flattery, nor poſitive Contradiction; but know how, 
with an honeſt Mind, to grant or diſallow the Sayings of others, ſo as may 
beſt ſuit the Time and Place, and in ſuch a Manner as to join the common 
Forms of Civility with a due Regard to Truth. We are next to obſerve, 
that ſuch as give an unlimited Content to whatever is affirmed or denied by 
others, only to pleaſe them, may be called Banterers; but if they do this 
with a View to their own Advantage only, they are moſt certainly Flatterers. 
According to this Diſtinction, Children that embrace and fondle their Pa- 
rents to get Something from them, may be termed Flatterers. But in this 
Caſe, we are farther to conſider, that Children are incapable of giving any 
Praiſe, or ſhewing any Love to their Parents beyond their natural and boun- 
den Duty, or of doing any thing more than what their Parents think they 
are juſtly entitled to, 

Guazzo, Very well; But don't you remember the common Saying, 
That when a Man grows more fond of you than he uſed to be, be has either 
cozened you already, or elſe intends to do it? And Parents are not ſo blind 
but they can eaſily diſcern the Subtilty and Craft of their Children. 

Annibal. They not only diſcern it, but are well pleaſed with it; they 
don't reckon it Craft, as you do, but rather a commendable Action; be- 
cauſe therein they ſee their Children following the Dictates of Nature, 
which teaches us to be humble under a Senſe of our Wants, to aſk Aſſiſ- 
tance of others in Expreſſions of Reſpect and Honour, and declaring our 
Affections towards them; and to know, that he who expects to be grati- 


fied, muſt aſk; and that he who _ enter into the Houſe, muſt firſt 
| knock 
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| knock at the Door. And altho' we ought at all Times to give Praiſes to 
| our heavenly Father, yet we are more eſpecially excited thereto, both with 

Heart and Tongue, when we are deſirous of obtaining ſome particular 
Bleſſing at his Hands; and when we would appeaſe his Wrath, we 
call not upon his Juſtice, but remind him of his Clemency and Mercy, 
whereof we ſtand in Need. Now, take it in this View, we may very 
| juſtly conclude, that ſuch Kind of Actions ought not to be deemed Flattery ; 
4 and that neither Infants nor Children of maturer Growth, ca®, if they 
would, flatter their Children. Pittacus, one of the ſeven Grecian Sages, 

1 intimated as much, when qe ſaid, Never be afraid of being thought 4 Flat- 
| terer of thy Father. As to the Poor, who beg your Alms with fawning 
and glavering Words, I anſwer, That Neceſſity has no Law; and to fatisly 

Hunger, Theft is permitted in ſome Countries; much more is Flattery to 
be borne with. 5 | 

But farther, in my Apprehenſion, this ought not to be called Flattery ;. 
becauſe it 1s not uſual for a Flatterer to diſcover his Neceflity ; but in an in- 

ſinuating Way to move Men to extend their Liberality towards him · 

For the fame Reaſon I maintain the Cauſe of the Orator, who openly 
entreats of the Prince or Judge, that which he deſires to obtain; neither 
does he deſerve Cenſure any more than he who bids you take care of your- 
ſelf, for he intends to ſtrike you; for as he gives Notice of his Intention, 
his Adverſary has Leiſure to prepare for his Defence; ſo when the Orator 
enters the Field, the Judge is well apprized of the Nature of the Requeſt 
he is about to make, and takes proper Precaution to examine into the Me- 
rits of it, before he returns an Anſwer, 

J come now to your laſt Example of Lovers, who, I am content to own, 
are really no better than Flatterers. This a greater Man than myſelf ac- 
knowledges, when, writing about Lovers, he ſays, if the Object of their 

Love is flat-noſed, they term her Amiable ; if hawked, Princely ; if ſhe is 
of a brown Complexion, Comely; if fair, Heavenly, But this is -no 
Matter of Wonder, if we conſider that Lovers are both lawleſs and witleſs; 
and that according to the Poet, 


Where Senfe imperious bears the Sway, 
| Reaſon muſt truckle and obey. 


And as the Lover flatters his Miſtreſs, fo ſhe likewiſe flatters herſelf; for 
there is no Woman however , deformed, but, if you commend her for her 
Beauty, ſhe believes you, at leaſt thinks ſhe is eſteemed as ſuch by her Lo- 

ver. And as the Crow in the Fable, by giving Credit to the Praiſes which 
the Fox beſtowed upon her, let the Meat fall out of her Mouth; fo ſome 


Women 
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Women have unfortunately felt the Miſchief of F lattery; for by the 
Breath of Praiſe, ſuffering themſelves to be lifted up, like à Feather in the 
Wind, ſo high, that, not having Strength to ſuſtain themſelves, they have 
fallen ſuddenly to the Ground, and in their Fall have given their Honour 
ſuch a Foil, as they were never afterwards able to recover. "Pp 
Now, with Regard to the Civility and Courteſy, which inclines us to 
ſalute thoſe, who, we imagine are our Enemies, I fay, that this Obſervation 
is certainly juſt, that we muſt not take all thoſe for Doves that ſhall fay, 
Peace be unto you: Theſe come rather under the Denomination of Diſſem- 
blers than Flatterers, 1 | | 
Guazzo. If I am not much miſtaken, you give different Names to the 
fame Thing; fince Flattery is always accompanied with F eigning. 
Annibal. There is as much Difference between theſe two, as between 
the General and the Special. For tho' it be true, that he who flatters, 
feigns, yet it is not ſo on the contrary, I explain myſelf thus; obſerve the 
Fencer, who, aiming at his Enemy's Head, cuts him on the Leg, or ſome 
other Part; you may very properly fay, that this Fellow diſſembles, but not 
that he flatters. Thus Generals of Armies deceive the Enemy, when, by 
making a Feint of attacking them one Way, they fall upon them another. 
And are. not Victories obtained as much by the Policies and Stratagems of 
War, as by Force of Arms? And this Kind of Counterfeiting is ſo far 
from deſerving Blame, that it is no inconſiderable Qualification of an ex- 
pert General, But not only among Enemies, but among Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, colourable Dealings are tolerable, when they are not prejudicial 
in their Conſequences. For inſtance; if a Gentleman deſires me to bear 
him Company to a Comedy, or other Diverſion, but I have ſome private 
Reaſon why I chuſe not to go, and to avoid it, make ſome falſe Excuſe; 
or if I would not be known, I put on ſome Diſguiſe. Thus you fee Diſ- 
ſembling reaches to many Things, and to various Purpoſes; and that Flat- 
tery is more confined, and couched under Diflimulation, as the Special un- 
der its. General. Wherefore, I conclude, that as it is not lawful to diflem- 
ble in flattering when a Perſon is hurt by it, ſo to diſſemble when N o-body 
receives any Damage from it, is ſufferable, and not to be cenſured as a Fault. 
grant, that be who makes mighty Pretences of Friendſhip, with a View 
to deceive and injure me, is greatly to blame; and the Philoſopher counts 
ſuch an one worſe than a Coiner of falſe — becauſe there can be no 
real Friendſhip where there is. any Deceit. But if, out of Civility and good 
Manners, I falute one with whom I am acquainted, without ſhewing him 
any peculiar Marks of Affection, I ought not, therefore, to be called a Diſ- 
yu ag ſince my Motive to ſhew him Reſpect, proceeds rather from that 
civil Uſage which is due to all than from any real Good- will. | 
2 But 
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But farther; you know the World is full of wicked Men, whom we 
juſtly abominate for their Villanies; but it is not convanient to let them 
know what IIl-will we bear them. | | 

Again ; you are to conſider, that there are many who are beloved, and yet 
not honoured; as Parents have a tender Affection for their Children, f be 
they do not honour them; and on the contrary, many are honoured who 
are not loved; as ſome Princes, who are not affected by their Subjects; and 
ſome Magiſtrates who have great Reſpe&, but little Affection, ſhewn them 
by the People. And therefore we cannot often, and indeed ought not, 
(ſince it is a Duty we owe to every Body) to fail in Point of Civility and 
common Courteſy. For there is a Sort of a natural Obligation which binds 
us to re- ſalute thoſe who ſalute us, whether they are our Inferiors or Equals, 
If they are our Superiors, as Princes, Magiſtrates, and others of a high 
Rank, we ought to do them Honour in Reſpect to their Stations, if not 
for Affection. | | 

I think I have ſufficiently ſhewn the Diſtinctions betwixt Feigning and 
Flattery. Let us now return to Flatterers; concerning whom I again 
atfirm, that they are Men of a moſt vile and flagitious Nature. And tho 
it be very difficnlt, as I have already obſerved, to diſcern a Friend from a 
Flatterer, yet this is to be noted, that the Greater are commonly flattered 
the Leſs, and the more Proſperity a Man enjoys, the more ſtrongly he will 
be befieged by Flatterers; who always reſort where they expect the moſt 
Advantage. Hence it is that Princes are ever beſet with theſe evil Genius's. 
Carneades uſed to ſay, That the Sons of Princes never learn to do any thing 
well, except riding; becauſe their Governors and Tutors employ their whole 
Study to pleaſe: them; and perſwade them, that they are ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed in Things, wherein, upon Trial, they are really ignorant ; 
but this is not poſſible to happen in Riding; for the Horſe, which is no 
Flatterer, makes no more Account of the Prince than the Peaſant, and 
throws: him to the Ground that cannot fit faſt in the Saddle. And there- 
fore. we ought particularly to guard againſt ſuch Perſons, as well becauſe 
they may do us an Injury, as becauſe God is diſpleaſed with them: And to 
me it ſeems a difputable Point, which is the greateſt Offence, to ſlander the 
Good, or to flatter the Wicked, I remember a Doctrine that was long ſince 
taught me, namely, that God is greatly offended to hear thoſe who moſt 
reſemble him, reproached and vilified; and thoſe who are at the greateſt 
Diſtance from his Likeneſs, commended and reſpected. And without 
Doubt it is highly criminal, to flatter a Perſon with Commendations, for 
a Thing for which he ought to be cenſured and reproved. This is excel- 
kently well expreſſed in that Sentence, Wo be to you who call Evil Good. 
| Theſe 
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Theſe Flatterers may be likened to thoſe who put a ſoft Pillow under our 
Heads, and downy Feathers under our Bodies to make us ſleep. | 

It is likewiſe a Crime of the blackeſt Nature, to flatter with an Intent- 
to betray, as did Fudas: And therefore it was wiſely ſaid, That it is better 
to be beaten of one's Friend, than kiſſed by one's Enemy, that is, a Flatterer. 
To conclude; to commend that in a Man, which is Evil, is the Action of 
a Deceiver, and, in a Degree, Treaſon, And therefore the Emperor S7gi/- 
mund deſerves an Eulogium, who hearing a certain graceleſs Fellow call 
him God, up with his Fiſt, and gave him a ſwinging Box on the Ear. 
And upon his Saying, Why do'ſt thou ſtrike me, Emperor? was anſwered, . 
Why do ſt thou bite me, Flatterer ? LEN 

Guazzo. Since then, theſe Flatterers are, as you have deſcribed them, ſuch. 
wicked pernicious Creatures, I think you ought to affign them a Place 
among the Intolerable. Sh 

Annibal. Nay tather let us put them in Company with the Evil-tongued, 
and ſeat them among the Tolerable ; let us treat them as Friends, but be- 
ware of them as Enemies; we ſhould cover our Head with an Helmet to 
defend our Ears from their dangerous Inſinuations, remembering, that he 
who willingly liſtens to Flatterers, is like Sheep who gives Suck to a' Wolf; 
or to him who leads another by the Hand, and at the fame Time, claps his 
Foot before him to give him a Fall. And when you. perceive theſe glaver- 
ing Inſinuators, extolling you to the Heavens, entreat the Favour of them 
to let you remain a-while longer on Earth, and tell them, if you want to be 
praiſed, you will praiſe yourſelf; or do, as a certain Gentleman of my Ac- 
quaintance did, who, having for a good while, and with abundance of Pati- 
ence, hearkened to a Flatterer who had exalted him above the Moon, when 
he had done, calmly anſwered, ©* I know not what to do with theſe Praiſes; 
e for if I refuſe them, I ſhall accuſe you of Flattery; and if I accept 
* them, I ſhall ſhew myſelf vain-glorious; therefore like good Friends let 
e us part them; give me the one Half, and take the other to yourſelf.” 

Guazzo. But in my Opinion, your Friend had ated more diſcreetly, 
if he had not taken Half, but reſigned the Whole. 

Annibal. Nay, by your Leave, he ſhewed great Diſcretion in it; for as 
Flattery is always mixed with ſome Truth, fo he diſcovered his Prudence 
in accepting the Truth, and leaving the Lies to the Flatterer, 

Guazzo, I like your Notions with Reſpect to the Repulſe which ought 
to be given to ſuch counterfeit Praiſes. But concerning this Point, I defire 
you to reſolve me this Doubt, namely, If I, moved by the Good-will I bear 
you, and on a proper Occafion, give you juſt and true Praiſe which your 
Deſerts have really merited, whether you ought to reject it, and ſilently 


diſregard it? a 
nibal. 
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Annibal. No; becauſe Silence would ſhew a Contempt and Diſdain; 
and therefore, with a Chriſtian Humility, I would anſwer, aad refer thoſe 
Praiſes to God as the Author of all Good; or with a moral Modeſty, I 
would ſay Something in Extenuation of the Honour you do me, and make 
you or ſome other Perſon a Sharer in thoſe Praiſes. Thus that renowned 
Hero, Pyrrhus, being returned victorious from War, and hearing his Soldiers 
| call him a couragious Eagle, anſwered, F I am an Eagle, you are the Cauſe 
| of my being ſo; for your Arms and Weapons are the Feathers that have hfted 
| me up and ſuſtained me. reef 
But it is Time to leave the Converſation of Flatterers, and conclude, 
that he is happy who neither flatters another, nor ſuffers himſelf to be flat- 
tered; who neither deceives, nor is Ceceived ; who neither does ill, nor 
ſuffers any to be done him. . Ms 
Guazzo. As the Friend and the Flatterer fo nearly reſemble each other, 
that one can hardly diſtinguiſh them, I ſhall be glad if you will inſtruc 
me in what Manner I ought to behave myſelf, fo as not to be reputed a 
Flatterer. 5 ö 
Annibal. To this Purpoſe two Things deſerve your ſerious Attention; 
the one, Never to praiſe a Man to his Face, a Fault that few can keep clear 
of, never remembering that Saying of the Gree Poet, He who ſpeaks ill 
of me behind my Back, does me no Wrong ; he who ſpeaks well of me to my 
Face, reproaches me. But as there are ſome who may think you envious or 
ſupercilious, if you refuſe them the ſmall Tribute of Praiſe; therefore, which 
is the next Thing to be obſerved, you muſt take another Courſe with them, 
and that is, to imitate the Dog of Agyp!, which drinks at the River Nile, 
and preſently runs away; ſo you muſt ſeem to acknowledge their Deſerts, 
but excuſe yourſelf from entering into Particulars, leſt you ſhould be thought 
to flatter them; and thus you leave them with a ſmall Sugar-plumb in 
their Mouth. 
Guazzo. Have you any other Perſons of the Rank of Tolerable, who 
are neither to be defired nor avoided ? 
Annibal. I have already ſaid, that to the Vice of Flattery you muſt op- 
poſe Contradiction; and therefore I think it neceſſary to enter upon the 
Characters of thoſe contentious Fellows, who obſtinately withſtand the 
Opinion of others, and neither weighing nor valuing the Diſpleaſure of 
their Company, will never have done till they have the laſt Ward. 
Guazzoe. Although I entirely diſlike the Qualities and Company of ſuch 
Men, yet I have heard a virtuous and worthy Gentleman fay thus much 
+ in their Favour, That thoſe ought to be eſteemed Men of excellent Senſe, 
who can maintain their Opinions in Oppoſition to the whole World; and 


that we liſten to them with more than ordinary Attention and Admiration. 
Za | And, 
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And, in Truth, if you ſhould go about to prove, in a long Diſcourſe, that 
the Sun is hot and clear, I ſhould be but little diſpoſed to hearken to your 
Arguments, becauſe you could tell me nothing but what I knew before; 
but ſhould you attempt to demonſtrate that the Sun is obſcure and cold, you 
would ſtir my Spirits, and raiſe my Attention to hear you. That Philoſo- 
pher therefore, who being told that one was preparing an Oration in Praiſe 
of Hercules, ſaid, Why, who has diſcom d him? On the other Hand, 
with what Pleaſure and deep Attention we read the Paradoxes of witty - 
and ingenious Men, eſpecially fatyrical Pamphlets, ſuch as I have ſeen writ- 
ten in Praiſe of the Plague and the French Pox. If you reply, that this is 
the Province of fanciful rather than grave Authors, pray confider to what 
Fame and Reputation the Philoſopher Favorinus has raiſed himſelf for ex- 
tolling the Virtues and Excellencies of the Quartan Ague, which yet the 
Frenchmen wiſh to their Enemies, as the greateſt Curſe that can befal them. 
And therefore, in my Opinion, that in Things of the greateſt Difficulty, 
conſiſts the moſt Excellency. And I obſerve that you, Philoſophers, are 
continually arguing and pw one with the other, and maintain Opini- 
ons, ſingular in themſelves, and far from the Truth; fo that the Gentleman, 
whom I juſt now mentioned, would place theſe Men rather among the 
Deſirable than the Tolerable. 

Annibal. Thoſe whom you have- now deſcribed, I think ſhould ſtand in 
the Row of the Deſirable and Commendable, and not among the Conten- 
tious: For tho” they ſwerve from the Truth, yet they have. ſome Shew of 
Reaſon in their Talk; and beſides, they don't ſpeak their real Sentiments ; 
and their Oppoſition proceeds. from a Deſign of ſhewing the Sharpneſs of 
their Wit; and not that they have conceived ſuch an Opinion of them- 
ſelves;. nor can any reaſonable Man ſuppoſe that either Favorinus was deſir- 
ous of the Quartan Ague, or thoſe other Writers would be pleaſed with 
the French Pox. Thoſe whom I gall Contentious and Thwarters are, for 
the molt Part, graſs, thick-headed Fellows; and it is an old Obſervation, 
That the Vice of Contradiction is peculiar to Men f weak Underſtanding ; 
who oppugn the Truth either out of Ignorance, or pertinacious Obſtinacy ; 
like Heretics, who, tho' convicted by invincible Reaſons, yet will never ſub- 
mit, but ſill reply to the contrary. þ 

But farther; thefe contentious Litigators muſt be medling with every 
Body, and yet generally have the worſt on't; and when they can no longer 
maintain an Argument by Reaſon, they fall in a Paſſion, and will try to 
bear you down by Bullying, Swearing, Threatening, and Infolence, Some- 
times we meet with Men. of ſuch a Temper, that they will work them- 
ſelves up into the moſt outragious Paſſions for very Trifles. 
| With. 
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With Reſpect to what you alledge concerning Philoſophers, I anſwer, 
that it is not only lawful and requiſite for them to diſpute, but likewiſe for 


all other Men, when a Subject worthy of Debate happens among them, 
concerning which they are not agreed in their Opinions; and he who de- 


fends the moſt difficult Side of the Queſtion, deſerves the greateſt Praiſe; 
and tho they diſagree in Sentiments, yet that makes no Breach in their 


Love and mutual Good-will, but jointly aim at the Truth; they are not 
much unlike thoſe that make Cords, who, tho' they wind and twiſt one 


contrary to the other, yet thereby they perfect the Work they have in 
Hand. But yet all Diſputations ought to have Bounds and Limits pre- 
ſcribed them, which whoever exceeds, does thereby loſe the Name of a 
Diſputant, and gets the Title of a contentious cavilling Sophiſter, and of- 
ten ſuffers for it; for by being too earneſt to gain his Point, he loſes Sight 


of his Argument, and is bewildered. in a Maze, from which he knows not 


how to extricate himſelf, And as a Thread that is ſpun too fine is eaſily 


| broken, ſo by too pertinacious an Oppoſition, the Truth is rendered intri- 


cate and doubtful. And therefore-ſuch are to be deemed Contentious, who 


continue a Diſpute, not ſo much to exerciſe their Wit, but from a contemp- 


tuous Arrogance, hold Arguments not only repugnant to the Truth, but 


| altogether diſſonant from Reaſon. 


Guazzo. What do you imagine is the Occaſion of this Error? 
Annibal. In a Word it is this; a Mother with her two Children name- 
ly, Ignorance with Self-love, and vain Perſwaſion; whence it happens, 


that thoſe who know nothing, think they know all Things, and eſteem 
their Ignorance as ſound Wiſdom. 


Guazzo. Indeed the firſt Chapter of Fools, is to reckon themſelves 
wile. 581 | 

Annibal. You know it is the eaſieſt Thing in the World, for a Man to 
deceive himſelf ; but the wiſe Man admoniſhes us, not to be wiſe in our own 
Concett ; for ſuch Wiſdom is but little better than Folly. And indeed he 
that knows moſt, takes leaſt upon him, and always yields to Reaſon. And 
therefore we need not wonder, if the moſt Ignorant are the moſt Conten- 
tious. We may then very juſtly conclude, that to reaſon without Reaſon, 
is to take Pains to make one ill-thought of; and that theſe cavilling quar- 
relſome Folks are highly to be blamed, altho' for ſome Reaſons we muſt 


bear with them. | 


Guazzo. As you have ſhewn the Method of defending ourſelves againſt 


'Slanderers and Flatterers, be pleaſed likewiſe to give ſome Inſtructions how 
to behave to theſe litigious Quereliſts. 


Annibal. When you perceive that plain Reaſon has no Effect on your 
Friend, and you apprehend ill Conſequences from perſiſting in your Argu- 
| ment, 
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ment, you ought rather to bow than break, and yield to his Humour, if 
the Caſe be ſuch, as that your Silence may give greater Offence. For when 
a Man forſakes Reaſon, and gives Way to Anger, it will be our Wiſdom to 
bear with his Imperfection; according to the Proverb, Cut not the Fire with 
tron; let our Prudence always give Place to Temerity. 

Guaxzo. I knowa Gentleman, who, if he happens in Company with 
one of theſe litigious Fellows, rather than contend with him, uſes to fay, 
Sir, we will not quarrel about the Matter ; I am content it ſhall be as you 
ſay. And when one of them aſked him, which Eye, the Right or the 
Left, could diſcern Things fartheſt ? he, to take away all Cauſe of Strife, 
anſwered, which you pleaſe. | | 

Annibal. Such Anſwers, if made in a courteous Manner and without 
a Sneer, are very proper, and of Force to make the Obſtinate acknowledge 
his Fault. X 

Guazzo, Don't you think it Time to have done with theſe Sort of People ?. 

Annibal. 1 think we may couple with theſe, another Set of troubleſome 
Fellows, who offend, not through Ignorance, but by ſharpening their Wits 
to offend others. This Fault is peculiar to ſome School-maſters, and other 
Profeſſors of Learning, who will often form ſuch uncommon Methods of 
Argumentation, and propoſe ſuch puzling Queſtions, as would be enough 

to make a Dog run a Mile without looking behind him. But ſometimes 
they meet with their Match, and find themſelves dealt with as they deſerve. 

uſt as a crafty Clown ſerved his Son, who was continually arguing 
and diſputing the Propriety of every Thing that was faid. It happened one 
Day, that they had Nothing but four Eggs for their Dinner. Hereupon 
the young Spark muſt needs give a Specimen of his Wit, and undertake to 

rove there were Seven, becauſe Three is contained in the Number Four, 
and Four and Three make Seven. The Father, to avoid Contention, took 
the four Eggs; adding, I will eat theſe, and take you the other three. 

Guazzo, What Topic do we next diſcourſe upon? | 
Annibal. We are next to ſpeak of Liars; ſuch as ſwerve from the Truth, 
for other Conſiderations than thoſe the Contentious proceed upon. Liars 
then may come under theſe Diſtinctions, viz. Flatterers, Diſſemblets, Boaſt- 
ers, and the Vain-glorious ; ſuch as are continually ſetting forth their own 
Praiſes, and lacing them with Lies; a Fault, tho comparatively, not great, 
yet is very diſagreeable; for nothing gives one a greater Diſguſt, than to 
hear a Man praiſe himſelf. | ; 

Guaxzo. Theſe may be termed Houſhold Witneſſes, who ſpeak in their 
own Commendation, for Want. of good Neighbours. 

Annibal. They would do much better, if they would fpend that Time 
which they employ in ſetting forth their own Eulogies, (or, to ſay more 

Nuns, IV, K truly, 
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truly, in publiſhing their own Folly) in deſerving, by commendable Actions, 
that Praiſe which is founded only on true Deſert. But they are ſo much in 

Love with themſelves, that they are but little tegarded by other People. 
They forget that Saying, That he who waſhes his Mouth with his own Praiſe, 
Y * defiles himſelf with the Suds; and that Praiſe in a Man's own Mouth is ſpilt. 
= But as the Fault of theſe vain Speakers is light, when it hurts No-body, fo 
| is it unſufferable, when it becomes prejudicial to others. Amongſt many 
other Examples which might be alledged, the Wiakedneſs of thoſe is not 
to be concealed, who boaſt of their mighty — — in their Love-affairs, 
diſcovering the Frailty of ſome Women, to whom they have promiſed 

Secreſy by a thouſand falſe Oaths, . 


Which by the Winds diſpersd, are boft in Air. 


SGuazzo. The Oaths of Lovers carry as much Credit as the Vows of 
Mariners. But what think you of others, who boaſt of Favours that they 
have received from ſome of the Fair, with whom they never changed a 
Word in their Lives; and endeavour to. ſtain the Character of a Lady, in 

the ſame Manner, as the wanton Elders would have ſerved the chaſte and 
innocent Sſannab. 5 Pars: 25 
Annibal. Such as vent ſuch peſtiferous Blaſts, ought to have their Wind 
ſtopt with a Halter; and they deſerve little leſs, who too eaſily believe ſuch 

| lewd Tales, and report them again, fo that in a little Time, a very honeſt 
Woman ſhall be taken for a common Harlot; I leave you to judge how 
deeply it muſt afflict her to be ſo unjuſtly. ſlandered. We may therefore 
conclude, that all Manner of Lies, which turn to the Hurt or Diſhonour of 

others, are deviliſh and deteſtable. S | | 
Guazzo. I could never bear the Company of thoſe other Liars, who ne- 
ver ſpeak Truth, tho perhaps they injure No- body. 

Annibal. You have Reaſon; for as he who ſincerely tells the Truth, 
ſhews. himſelf to be an honeſt Man, and of a generous Spirit; ſo he who 
gives himſelf to Lying, acts the Part of a Slave, and of an unworthy, unjuſt, 
and indiſcreet Perſon :- And therefore every wiſe Man will imprint in his 
Heart that Saying of Pythagoras, who, being demanded, When Men might 

be faid to be moſt like to God? anſwered, When they ſpeak Truth, And 
if you ſtrictly obſerve the Nature of Liars, you will find them impudent - 
and ſhameleſs; and therefore the Philoſopher ſaid well, That Fuftice reſem- 
bled a pure Virgin; becauſe its Purity is ſpotted by Lying. And tho Lying 
be unſeemly in every Man, yet is more tolerable in the Vulgar, and. thoſe 
who are forced to it by Neceſſity; and therefore in holy Scripture, a rich 
Man, who is a Liar, is greatly reproved. 


Gua gos. 
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Guazzo. There are many who would recommend themſelves for very 
leaſant; Fellows, by telling ſtrange and monſtrous Stories, to make their 
Jearers laugh, or ſet them a ſtaring, and defire the Poet's Privilege, to have 

the free Uſe of the Figure Hyperbole. Such an one was he, who affirmed, 
that as he was a hunting, he found a Boar ſo old, that he was become ſtark 
blind; and that a young Boar, in mere. Compaſſion, put his Tail into the 
old one's Mouth, and ſo led him out to feed; which the Gentleman ob- 
ſerving, ſhat at them, and cut off the young Boar's Tail, leaving it in the 
Mouth of the old one, and running to him, took the Tail in bis Hand, and 
brought him a long Way into the City, the old Boar imagining that the 
young one ſtill led him. | | * 

Annibal. It ſeems as if he gave himſelf more Trouble in forging this 
Tale, than he had in leading the Boar. 

Guazzo, Theſe Fellows firſt work themſelves into a Belief of their own 
Lies, and then would haye you believe them too; nay, are very angry if you 
do not. 6 | 

Annibal. We do well to give them no Credit ; but they wrong us in 
endeavouring to force us to believe that which is falſe; which is neither 
better nor worſe than to give us a Gudgeon, and then laugh at us for our 
Credulity ; but in the End they do Penance for their Fault; for being once 
known for common Liars, they are never afterwards credited, tho' they tell 


the Truth; for, 


The Liar's ſolemn Oaths no Credit gain; 
The honeſt Man may lie, without a Stain. 


I readily own, that on ſome particular Occaſions, a Lie may be neceſſary, 
and even commendable, if it be for ſome honeſt Purpoſe. Whether what 
is related by Boccace be of that Sort, I leave you to determine; his Story in 
this; Meſſer Currado Gianfiliazzi lived at Venice, with the Grandeur of a 
Citizen of the firſt Rank, was generous, magnificent, and maintained the 
Splendor of a Knight. He always kept Hawks and Hounds, and took 
particular Pleaſure in the Sport which they afforded him ; and was fo de- 
lighted with them, that he often neglected Affairs of a more ſerious Nature 
for the Diverſion which they gave him. One Day his Faulcon having 
killed a Crane, near to a Village called Peretola, and finding the Bird was 
young and fat, he ſent it to his Cook Chichibio, a Venetian, with Orders to 
get it ready for Supper. Chichibio (who really was, what he always ſeemed, 
a plain, fimple, honeſt, merry Fellow) having truſs'd the Crane in a proper 
Manner, put it on the Spit and laid it to the Fire. 

e When 


* 
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When it wis pretty near roaſted, and it began to emit a moſt agreeable - 

Savour, who ſhould come in but a young Woman in the Neighbourhood, 
whoſe Name was Brunetta, Chichibio's Sweetheart? Coming into the Kitch- 
en, and, felling the delightful Scent of the Crane, which pleaſed. her be- 

-yond any Thing ſhe had met with before, ſhe earneſtly entreated Chichibio 
to give her a Leg of it. Chichibto, who was a pleaſant Companion, and 
delighting in merry Catches, ſung her this Anſwer. 


My Brunetty, fair and pretty, 
Prithee, do not long for this; 
Of the Meat of my Maſter 
You muſt be now no Tafter ; 
So be packing with this Kiſs, 


Many other ſuch Speeches paſs d between them; but at laſt Chichibio, 

rather than incur his Miſtreſs Brunetta's Diſpleaſure, cut off one of the 

Crane's Legs from the Spit, and gave it her to eat, Soon after, when the 

Fowl was ſerved up to Table. before _ Currado, who had invited cer- 

tain Strangers, his Friends, to ſup with him, not a little wondering at what 

he ſaw, called for his Cook Chichibio, and demanded what was become of 

the Crane's other Leg? The Venetian, who was naturally a Liar, immedi- 

ately anſwered, Sir, Cranes have no more than one Leg to each Bird. Me/- 

fer Currado, growing very angry, replied, Haſt thou the Impudence to tell 

me, that a Crane has no more than one Leg? Do'ſt think I never faw 

a Crane before? Chicbibio however ſtoutly perſiſted in denying it, adding, 

Believe-me, Sir, I have told you nothing but the very Truth, and will, when 

ou pleaſe, prove my Words by the Evidence of ſuch Fowls that are living. 

= Meſſer Currado, in Reſpect to the Strangers whom he had invited to Sup- 
( | pers defiſted from any farther Conteſt ; only faying, fince thou aſſureſt me, 

1 at thou wilt give occular Demonſtration of the Truth of what thou haſt 

1 affirmed, by ſhewing me others of the ſame Fowls living (which indeed 

PF I never faw nor heard of before) I am content to wait for Proof thereof 

till To-morrow Morning: But, take my Word for it, if T ſhould find it 

otherwiſe, expect ſuch a found Payment, as thy Knavery juſtly deſerves, 

and ſuch a Remembrance as thou wilt never forget as long as thy Life laſts. 

The Conteft ended for that Night; and tho' Meſſer Currado did not break 

his Reſt about it, yet he was far from being ſatisfied in his Mind; and there- 

fore roſe next Morning by Break of Day; and huffing and puffing, haſtily 

called for his Horſes, and bid Chicbibio mount one of them. They rode 

on towards the River, where every Morning early were great Numbers of 
| bb Cranes; 


5 
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Cranes; and as they were riding along, he faid to his Man, Sirrah, we 
ſhall ſoon ſee, whether you or I was the Liar laſt Night. 
- Chichibio perceiving his Maſter's Anger was not yet appeaſed, and that 
now it concerned him to make good his Lie; and yet being greatly at a 
Loſs which Way he ſhould do it, rode after his Maſter, fearfully trembling 
all the Way he went. How gladly would he have made his Eſcape! 
but that he found was impracticable; but Kill he looked about him, now 
on this Side, now on that, before and behind, to ſee if he could ſpy any 
Cranes ſtanding on both their Legs, a Sight which would have been very 
ominous to him. But being come pretty near the River, he happened firſt 
to ſee on the Banks, about a dozen Cranes, each ſtanding upon one Leg, 
as they commonly do when they ſleep. Whereupon he ſhewed them to 
Meſſer Currado; now, Sir, faid he, yourſelf may ſee, whether I told you 
true laſt Night, or not; I am ſure a Crane has no more than one Thigh 
and one Leg, as all thoſe we fee yonder can bear ſufficient Witneſs ;' and 
I have made good my Promiſe. x 

Meſſer Currado looking at the Cranes, immediately apprehended his 
Cook's Knavery, and therefore anſwered ; Stay a little, and I will ſoon con- 
vince thee, Sirrah, that a Crane has two Thighs and two Legs. Then rid- 
ing ſomewhat nearer to them, cried out aloud, ſhough, ſhough ; upon which 
they preſently ſet down their other Legs, and, after they had made ſome 
Paces againſt the Wind, took Wing and flew away. And then going to 
Chichibio, faid, What fay you now, you lying Raſcal? Has a Crane two 

or no? Chichibro was almoſt at his Wits-end, and could not deviſe 

what Anſwer to make; but a ſudden Thought coming into his Head, 
he thus replied ; Sir, I perceive you are in the Right; and had yeu done 
as much laſt Night, and cried ſhough, as you now did; without Doubt the 
Crane would have ſet down the other Leg, as theſe here did; but had ſhe 
fled away, as theſe did, you would certainly have loſt your Supper. 

This ſudden and unexpected Anfwer, made by ſuch a thick-headed 
Numſcal, and fo ſeaſonably for his own Safety, fo pleaſed Meſſer Currado, 
that he burſt into a hearty Laughter, and forgetting his Reſentment, ſaid, 
Chiclbibio, thou haſt handſomly brought thy ſelf off, and to my Satisfaction; 
but TI adviſe thee to play me no more ſuch Pranks again. Thus Chichibzo, 
by his ſudden and jocoſe Anſwer, eſcaped a ſound Beating, which, other- 
wiſe, he muſt have ſuffered from his Maſter's Hands. "etl 
| Guazzso, Your merry lying Story brings to my Mind another, which hap- 
pened at a certain Prince's Court. His Highneſs's Son; a Youth of about 
twelve Years of Age, of excellent Parts and noble Behaviour; but had one 
childiſh Fault, which neither Admonition, Reproof, nor Threatning, could 
prevail on him to leave, This was, he was ſo negligent, as always to £0 

| Wit 
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, ich a-ſnivell'd Noſe, and never took any Care to keep it clean. While his 
Governor was taking all the Pains imaginable to cure hita of it, comes to 
the Youth to beg an Alms, a poor old Man, whoſe Noſe, by ſome Infirmity, 


vas become prodigioully large, deformed, full of Pimples, and carbuncled in a 
monſtrous Manner. The Youth was moved with Surprize and Compaſſion 


at the Sight of it; which his Governor obſerving, tc!d him, that he had 
known that poor Man a long Time, and remember'd he had ſeen him 
formerly with a little Noſe, of a proper Size, and Scund ; but through ' 


Negligence never cleaning it from the Snivel and Filth, was the Reaſon 


of its being in that Condition he now ſaw it. Theſe Words made ſuch 
an Impreſſion on the Youth, that he immediately began to ſpit, and blow 
and wipe his Noſe, and never afterwards needed to be put in Mind of it. 
This Lie therefore was-of Advantage to the Prince, and commendable in 
the Governor. 0 85 

Anibal. It is very true; and as ſuch Liars deſerve Applauſe, fo the others 
are greatly blamable, and to be regiſtered amongſt thoſę who are neither to 


be deſired nor avoided. Beſides theſe, there are certain curious Inquiſitors 
who ought to be diſcountenanced; they are ever troubling you with the 


Word Wherefore, when they want to pry too far into other Men's Affairs; 
a Fault greater than many ſuppoſe it: For you will ſeldom meet with an 
inquiſitive Perſon, but he is malicious, talkative, and a Tale-bearer from one 
to another; and therefore he is deſervedly ſtigmatized by the Poet for a 
Medlar in Things that don't concern him. 

Guazzo. I think I have read of one, who carrying a Preſent under his 


Cloak, being aſked what he had there, anſwered, Dont you ſee I keep it 
covered, on Purpoſe that you might not know what it is? 


Annibal. An Inſtance of the ſame Kind was King Antigonus, who paſ- . 


fing through his Army, entered the Tent of Antagoras the Poet, and find- 


ing him buſied in ſtewing certain Fiſh, faid to him, Do you . think Homer 
employed himſelf in ſtewing Fiſh while he was writing the Actions of Aga- 
memnon? To whom the Poet reply'd, And do you think that Agamemnon, 
when he had ſome great Enterprize in Hand, was curious to know, whether 
there was any Fiſh fodden in his Camp? But if Curioſity in worldly Con- 
cerns is diſagreeable, it is deteſtable in Matters of Religion; and therefore 
we are admoniſhed, not to ſeek to know Things that are above our Know- 
ledge. t V2 | 

| „. As the curious Enquirer is neither to be deſired nor abſolutely 
ſhunned, in the fame Manner are we to treat the Ambitious, | 
© Guazzo. Your Opinion then, if I judge rightly, is, that the Effects of 
Ambition are evil. 2 | 

Annibal. Moſt certainly. | 
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Guazzo. Now, I can't ſee which Way it produces any Thing but Good: 
For it wakens the drowſy Spirits, rouſes from Slothfulneſs, diſpels Fearful- 
neſs, ſtirs up the Mind to noble Undertakings, excites to generous Enter- 
izes, and exalts thoſe that obey its Dictates, to the higheſt Degrees of 
+8 Dignity and Honour, 5 
Anibal. So long as a Man keeps within the Bounds you have deſcribed! 
he ought not to be termed ambitious, but rather couragious; becauſe thoſe 
Effects of it are Works meritorious and virtuous ; which cannot be faid of 
thoſe -which proceed naturally from Ambition, which wholly deprive theſe 
who follow it of Reſt, as their Deſires are boundleſs; it fills them with anxi- 
ous Cares, blinds their Underſtandings, raiſes them aloft, only to throw 
them down headlong, break their Necks, and bring them to Deſtruction. 
And therefore it is ſaid, Lucifer by his Pride and Ambition loſt Heaven, 
being more deſirous to command than obey. And it is ſaid by another, 
That Ambition is the Croſs and Torment of the Ambitious. And therefore 
when I faid Ambition was the Cauſe of many Miſchiefs, I had not in View = 
thoſe Men, who, conſcious of their own Worth, aſpire after Atchievments 
and Honours, which all naturally covet; for Honour is the Reward of 
Virtue, and a Divine Gift: But I mean- thoſe ambitious Perſons, who, 
without taking any Pains, without any of the Qualities of a Noble Mind, 
and without any Foundation in Merit, challenge a Superiority in all Com- 
panies, and place themſelves above all Mankind. 
Guazzo. Such, indeed, are not to be borne with; and I know ſome of 
them, who, at their entring at the Door, or at ſitting down at Table, eagerly 
puſh for the chief Place, and are mightily chagrin'd if another is prepoſſeſſed 
of that filly Pre-eminence, not conſidering, that Place neither adds to, nor 
diminiſhes. from real Merit. | 
Annibal. Theſe Gentlemen, no doubt perceive, that but little Reſpect is 
ſhewn them, and perhaps are conſcious that they have little or po Title to 
a higher Place than would be allotted them. But this is true Glory, and 
a Sign of unqueſtionable Merit, when that Honour is given to one without 
ſtriving for it ; for it is moſt certain, that he who ſeems the leaſt ambitious, 
and ranks himſelf below others, is moſt eſteemed, and is judged a Man of 
the beſt Education. | | | 
But this Vanity falls chiefly among the Women, and often occaſions good 
Diverſion, for none of them being willing to yield, but every one ready to 
claim Precedency, they get into the firſt Places, as it were, by Force. And 
it is merry enough to hear them tell one another, My Huſband is a Doctor; 
mine, ſays another, is a Gentleman; I, fays a third, am deſcended from the 
Trojans; a fourth boaſts of her Dowry and Jewels, and brags ſhe is able to 


buy all the reſt out of Houſe and Home, And thus they treat one another; 
| and 


— 
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and if theic Huſbands fail to concern themſelves in theſe Quarrels, they lead 
but an ill Life. | | SAID 0's | 

Gua zo. But what think you of the Ambition of thoſe Men, who are 
never eaſy, nor in Countenance, unleſs they have a long Train of Serya:1ts 
at their Heels? And ſuch is their Folly, (their Humour I ſhould fay) that 
if one of their Livery is wanting, they will not ſtir out of their Doors, 
 "Annibal. This Sort of Ambition is common to Aſſes, which are ſo ſullen 


that they care not to travel unleſs they have ſome to follow them. Of the 


Number of the Ambitious are the Haughty and Proud, whoſe Company is 
particularly diſtaſteful and even unnatural; for Nature delights in Huma- 


nity and Courteſy. And I humbly conceive, ſuch People may be reſembled 


to Tyrants, who care not who hates them, if they are but feared. And 
therefore they think it would diminiſh their Dignity to humble themſelves; 
and fancy, that if they are ſociable, and put themſelves on a Level with 
every Man, their Perſons would grow into Contempt, and their Honour 
ſullied. But tho theſe Fellows look big, and are puffed up with Pride, yet 
be aſſured, that their Hearts are filled more with Wind than Worth. | 

Guazzo. How theſe vain-glorious Fellows are hated of Frenchmen ! 


which, probably, is the true Reaſon that they cannot brook the Spaniards, 


who are characteriz d for being proud and lofty, eſpecially by thoſe who 
don't know them thoroughly. This I ſay, becauſe I have been in Company 
with ſome of them, who, in Appearance, have ſeemed very lofty, and yet 
were really far from it. | 

Annibal. And perhaps the Spaniards have as an indifferent Opinion of 
the Frenchmen for their eaſy Acquaintance and ſudden Familiarity, But in 
my Judgment, between theſe two Extremes, we the Ialians keep the due 
Mean; in moſt of our Countrymen we ſee a happy Mixture, a courteous 
Behaviour joined with Gravity, and a grave rtment made amiable by 
Afability 5 but thoſe whom I call proud and high-minded, offend as well 
in their Carriage as their Actions, always ſtand upon Punctilios, deſpiſe every 
Body, and expect Homage from every Man, We muſt not look to con- 


| verſe familiarly with them, but ſhew them the moſt humble Reſpect, and 


offer Incenſe to them, as it were upon a conſecrated Altar; and. therefore we 


need not wonder that they are the Objects of a general Odium. A fatyrical 


Writer, ſpeaking of this Sort of Men, jocoſely ſays, That that is unpleaſant 
to the Taſte which ſmells of Smoak. But why do I fay are 'odious to 


Men? God himſelf declares, that he reſiſts the Proud, and ſhews Mercy to 


the Meck and Humble in Heart. | ; 
Guaz zo. To ſuch Men, that Saying of the Poet may be very juſtly 


applied, 
*  Moft low does be fall, | 
bo would climb above all. Annibal. 
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Annibal. Our Diſcourſe would be drawn out into too great and unneceſſary 
a Length, ſhould we undertake to deſcribe eyery Species of Lies and Liars: 
and therefore I think we may here have done with this Point. | 

Guazzo. I am not yet entirely ſatisfied; for I think it is your Opinion, 
that we ſhould ſhun only the Infamous, and the notoriouſly Vile, and tole- 
rate the bad Sort that we have been talking of; whereby I conceive we 
leave Things too much, undetermined with Reſpect to Converſation. 

- Annibal. I might very well anſwer, according to the Rules of the Civi- 
lians, that we ought to confine Things that are evil, and give Liberty for 
Things commendable, of which Number Converſation is ſuppoſed to be 
one; which you may obſerve, as I have handled the Matter, is rather to be 
reſtrained than left at large. For tho' I have allowed you to tolerate, that 
is, neither to ſeek nor ſhun thoſe whom I have above deſcribed, who are 
indeed numberleſs ; yet you will pleaſe to take Notice, that I did not leave 
you at Liberty to ſeek or deſire the Society of any but the Good, who 
really are but few. And whoever will obſerve this Rule, 'may indeed keep 
Company with many by Chance, but with few by Choice: And tho' you, 
by the neceſſary Call of your Affairs, or by Accident, be obliged to deal 
with many Sorts of People, yet it would pleaſe you much better, if you 
might chuſe for yourſelf; becauſe you would then make only one or two, 
your Companions, ſuch as you could affect for the excellent Endowments 
you know them poſſeſſed of. From all which I conclude, that the Com- 
pany we accidentally fall into, conſiſts of many Perſons; but that the Com- 
pany which we voluntarily chuſe, and which we ought to covet, are but 
few. | 
Gua gr. For one Doubt which you have cleared me of, ſeven have riſen 
in its Place,; according to that Saying, At every Step, Reps in another 
Thought. Now pray tell me, if a common Harlot, or Bawd, or other 
Perſon of ill Fame, ſhould in the opea Street, or other public Place, offer to 
talk with me, muſt I run away from ſuch a Perſon, as I would from one 
excommunicated, or that had the Plague ? 

Anibal. It would not be proper for you, as a private Perſon, to converſe 
with ſuch an one, yet for a Magiſtrate it would not be amiſs. 

Guazzo. He who gives Ear to ſuch a Perſon, does not fly from him; 
which contradicts your firſt Rule; and he who flies not from him, equally 
regards both the Intolerable and the Tolerable; which likewiſe invalidates 
your Diſtinction. | 

Annibal. If a Harlot, a Ruffian, or other infamous Perſon, ſhould go to 
the Duke your Maſter, to crave Juſtice, or with ſome other juſtifiable Re- 


queſt, would he drive him out of his Preſence ? 
Gua gv. No. 
L Annibal, 
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Aunibal. But ſuppoſe he ſhould preſume to talk familiarly with him, 
would he not ordef him to be turned out of Doors? | 

Guazzo. No doubt but he would. 

Annibal. By this Diverſity then you may judge, that the Intolerable is 
ſometimes tolerable; not in Regard of himſelf, but of the Occaſion that 
brings him into Company. 7 

Guazzo. I underſtand you; but yet there are other Doubts that ariſe in 
my Mind; for among the Tolerable we have named, there is a vaſt Dif- 
ference in their Imperfections. For the Fault of a vain-glorious Boaſter, 
and a contentious Thwarter, is far leſs than that of a pernicious Flatterer 
or a malicious Defamer ; and yet you put them all under the fame Predica- 
ment. Beſides, I think it impoſſible, that he who is guilty of either of theſe 
Faults, ſhould incline rather to Good than Ill; becauſe any one of them is 
enough to obſcure and deface all the other good Qualities he may be poſ- 
ſeſſed of. And therefore my Judgment is, that they belong wholly to the 
Intolerable. 3 

Annibal. We have, you may remember, already concluded, that we 
ought to admit into Converſation all thoſe who have not a Mark of Noto- 
riety inſcribed on their Foreheads, who are not publickly known for infamous, 
and who are not excluded from honeſt and reputable Company, notwith- 
ſtanding 1 may be ſprinkled with ſome Imperfections. But that I may 
entirely ſatisfy your Scruples, give me Leave to aſk you, if; at the Court of 
France, you did not know Men of divers Nations? 

Guazzo. I knew there, beſides Frenchmen, many Spaniards, Engliſhmen, 
 Flemings, Almagns, Scots, and Italians. 

Aunibal. With which of theſe was you moſt willingly converſant ? 
 Guazz0. You may eaſily imagine that I choſe the Company of the 
Talians. | | 4” 

Annibal. But which of the Talians? | 
Guazzo. The Lombards. | TER 

Arnnibal. And amongſt the Lombardi, which of them did you make 
Choice off 10-44 
 Guazzo, Thoſe of my own Country. # 

Annibal. And of thoſe, whom liked you beſt ? . 

Guazzo, Such as I knew were moſt agreeable to my own T emper ; for 
as the Saying is, Like will to its Like. Wis 

Annibal. It is very true; nor is it leſs ſo, that we naturally abhor ſuch 
Things as are not conſonant in Nature. Hence it comes, that one who is 
merrily diſpoſed, cannot bear the Company of him that is of a heavy 
Heart. One that is dull of Apprehenſion, likes not him that has a ſharp 
Wit; and on the other Hand, the Merry aſſociate with the Merry, the 


Sad 
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gad with the Sad. And therefore we are to conſider that Nature has en- 
dowed every Man with two different Properties; the one is common to 
all Men, and is that excellent Faculty of Reaſon, which diſtinguiſhes him 
from the brute Beaſts; the other is peculiar to every Man, and is that Di- 
verſity which is apparent in the Features of the Face, the Geſtures of the 
Body, and the Faculties of the Mind; each of which has a Tendene 
both to Good and Ill. Thus you ſee one offends by Arrogance, another 
Obſtinacy, a third by Miſreports, a fourth by Flattery, a fifth by Covetouſ- 
neſs, a ſixth by vain-glorious Boaſting ; neither is there any Man without 
fome Fault or Imperfection, which in a greater or leſs Degree, we find in 
ourſelves. But as neither Friends nor Parents are in all Points agreeable to our 
Diſpoſition and Temper, we mult reſolve to bear with the Imperfe&ions of 
others; agreeable to that Saying, We muſt take a Friend with all his Faults. 
And fince good and virtuous Men, ſuch as our Hearts could delight in, are 
very ſcarce to be found, we ought not to reject the Company of any Perſon, 
who diſcoyers any Signs of Virtue or Goodneſs. If we would render our- 
ſelves acceptable in Company, we muſt lay aſide our own natural Habits and 
Diſpoſitions, and aſſume thoſe of others, and imitate them as far as Reaſon 
will permit. And where we meet with Honeſty and Virtue, we ought to 
Join cordially with thoſe that own them. But with Reſpect to the Diver: 
ſity of Perſons with whom we muſt generally converſe, we ſhould vary our- 
ſelves, according to that old Saying, The Heart wholly unlike, and the Face 
altogether like to the People. And he who cannot ſubmit himſelf to do this, 
ought, with the Snail in the Fable, to pray heartily, that to avoid bad Neigh- 
bours and ill Company, he may be enabled to carry his Houſe about with 
him. Neither ought any Man to perſwade himſelf that he is without Fault; 
for ſure I am, that was I to refuſe the Company of a cavilling contentious 
Fellow, he would refuſe mine, and probably, for ſome greater Imperfection. 
And therefore, without paſſing too ſevere a Cenſure on one Fault, I think 
we ought to admit the Company of all thoſe, who, in other Parts of their 
Conduct and Actions, are unexceptionable. Nay, it is ſometimes conveni- 
ent to wink at and overlook ſome Faults, and even to expreſs our Approba- 
tion of them. : | 
And now I am upon this Head, give me Leave to relate to you a certain 
Tranſaction of the Duke of Nevers. He once gave an Entertainment in 
this City, and committed the Charge of inviting the Ladies, to a young 
Spark who was notorious for his Vices and Debaucheries. This was Mat- 
ter of Surprize to the Citizens, ſince his Highneſs muſt certainly be ac- 
quainted with the Character of this young Fellow; and therefore when the 
Company was met, the Ladies diverting themſelves at a certain Play, called 


Queſtions and Commands, by the' Privileges of which, they took the Liberty 
L 2 to 


| 
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to enjoin one of them to demand of the Duke, Why, ſince there were ſo 
many young Gentlemen of unblemiſhed Character in the City, he ſhould 
cauſe the Ladies to be invited by a Perſon who was known for a Debauchee ? 
To whom the Duke anſwered, That he was ſure the Good and He ſhould be 

always perfectly agreed; and therefore he thought it neceſſary by ſome Means 
to win the Good-will of the Bad. | UROL: | 

Guazzo. I underſtand you; he meant to imitate him, who lighted his 
Candle before the Tmage of the Devil. But, in my Judgment, to favour the 
Ill, is to offend the Good; and I am ſurprized that a Prince of his nice 
Diſcernment, ſhould make fo indiſcreet a Choice. But I ſuppoſe he did it 
with this View, that, knowing his Stay there would be but ſhort, he en- 
deavoured by all Means, that every one ſhould think well of him after his 
Departure; and, like the Sun, would ſpread the Beams of his Bounty on 
all Sorts of Perſons. But you may depend upon it, he would not have 
made ſuch a Choice in his own. Country; where he is not to learn how to 
diſtinguiſh the Qualities of his Subjects; to exalt the Good, and humble 
the Bac. | | | 

Annibal. This is certainly very juſt and requiſite; but I don't think he 
had any ſuch Meaning as you ſpeak of. For wiſe Men, of a diſcerning 
Judgment, are very little ſollicitous to gain the Love of the Ill; and know, 
that to have the Eſteem of ſuch, is the Way to loſe the Affections of the 
| Good. by | 
_ Guazzo. Now, I am verily perſwaded, that all Men of Underſtanding, 
are very aſſiduous to get the Good-will even of the moſt Wicked. And, 
for my,own Part, I would not willingly have the IIl-will of any Man, ei- 
ther good or bad. And it is my earneſt Prayer to the Almighty, that he 
would grant me ſo much Prudence, as to give perfect Satisfaction to all 
| Sorts of Perſons. IS | 
Aunibal. You would then have a Privilege above all other Men. But 
remember the old Proverb, That Jovs himſelf cannot pleaſe all. I never 
yet knew that Man ſo good and virtuous, who was not ſubject to the Slan- 
ders and Malevolence of one or other; and I will poſitively affirm, that 
your not regarding what is reported of you abroad, and your Indifference 

to . pleaſe any Body, will: bring upon 2 the Imputation of Pride and Ar- 
rogance. And then again; if you fancy you are able to ſtop every one's 
Mouth, this will make you fo very ſcrupulous and ſollicitous, that you will 
never get rid of your Sicknes. Your only Way is, to content the Good, 
and be wholly regardleſs of what the Wicked fay or think of you ; for it 
is not in their Power to injure Virtue and Innocence. Theſe are the Senti- 
ments of the Divine Philoſopher, who directs us, to give ourſelves no N 
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ble about any Thing that the Multitude reports of us; and only to regard 
that which is ſaid by wiſe and prudent Men. | | 

© Guazzo, Don't you obſerve, when we are viſited by a Stranger, how 
careful we are, that his Servants be well uſed ? And why, but for Fear they 
ſhould make an ill Report of us afterwards? Whereas we are well aſſured 
their Maſters will be perfectly ſatisfied with the Entertainment we give 
them. | | 

Annibal. Servants are naturally Blabs and full of Tongue; and therefore 
our uſing them well, proceeds rather from a Deſire that they will extol our 
Generoſity, than from an Apprehenſion that they will cenſure our Cove- 
touſneſs. Beſides, our Civility and Curteſy cannot appear ſo well to Ad- 
vantage, nor, indeed, be ſo grateful to the Head, if not extended to the 
Members. You know too, that there are ſome Maſters of that Temper, 
that they had rather ſee their Servants well provided for, and handſomly 
treated, than themſelves ; and therefore all the good Cheer beſtowed upon 
them, is in pure Reſpect to their Maſters. But be. that as it will, this is 
moſt certain, that we ought to do well for the Love of Virtue, not for Fear 
of evil Report. 

Guazzo. There are ſome who do well, neither for the Love of Virtue, 
nor the Fear of Infamy, but merely out of Bravery : Juſt as at Markets 
and Fairs, ſome will make Preſents ta Gentlewomen of Fairings, tho' they 
can but ill afford it, and their own Families muſt perhaps pinch for it, and 
their poor Servants be kept out of their Wages. 

Anmbal. Such Liberality is like the Wick of a Candle which blazes 
a while, and waſtes itſelf to nothing; and their Glory laſts no longer than the 
Fair. They may likewiſe be compared to certain ſmall Inſects called Ephe- 
meres, that breed on the Banks of the River Hypan in Scythia, whoſe Life 
laſts no longer than one Day. And, one would think that theſe Men. 
value not their Credit at Home, if they can but maintain it Abroad; not 
conſidering, that when a ſtinking Breath proceeds from the Stomach, it 
ſignifies but little to ſweeten the Mouth with Something that has a pleafant 
Flavour; for the ill Smell will at length get uppermoſt ; and it is impoſſible, 
long to prevent the Tang of the Veſſel from being taſted, And therefore 
this Sort of Gentry ought to think themſelves well uſed, if we rank them 
among the Tolerable. 

But, Sir, my Attention has been ſo faſtened to your entertaining Diſ- 
courſes, that I have let ſome Part of that Time ſlip away, which I ought to 
have employed in viſiting my Patients. Since then it is evident, that Con- 
verſation is profitable and neceſſary; that Men of a bad Life are to be 
ſhunned; that thoſe who lean rather to Good than Evil, are to be tolerated ;. 


and that the Good and Virtuous are only to be deſired; I will, for this 
Time, 
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Time, take my Leave of you; but promiſe, to return To-morrow, and, 
if you pleaſe, diſcourſe another Hour concerning that civil and laudable 
Manner of Converſation, which we have been now ſetling and eſtabliſhing, 
Guarzo. Your Return will be much more grateful to me than your 


Departure; and J aſſure you that the Interval, however ſhort, will be very 
: tedious, Go in God's Name; and return as ſoon as it will ſuit your Con- 
venience; and the ſooner, the more to my Satisfaction. 


_ - Annibal. The Satisfaction will be, as our Love is, mutual, Farewel. 


PART. IL 


In this ſecond Conference the Manner of Converſation, and 
the Rules to be obſerved by all Perſons, Abroad, in Com- 
pany, are debated; and Directions given for a proper Be- 
haviour between Young and Old, Princes and private Per- 
ſons, Noblemen and Gentlemen, Scholars and Mechanics, . 
Natives and Foreigners, Learned and Illiterate, Religious 
and Secular, Men and Women. 


tedious and irkſome Uneaſineſs your Abſence has given 
me; and how earneſtly I longed for the Happineſs of 
your Return, and with that the Renewal' of our profitable and pleaſant 
Diſcourſes. For methinks I now enjoy the Company of an excellent Phi- 
loſopher, who will caſt his golden Net into the deep Sea of Moral Philo- 
ſophy, and incloſe, in a ſmall Compaſs, all thoſe divine Precepts which are 
the infallible Rules of a well ordered Life. | 
Aunibal. If you expect ſuch Things from me, you will find yourſelf as 
much deceived, as the. Countryman, who waited to ſee when the River 
would finiſh its Courſe, that he might walk over. I neither can, nor ought, 
in thiſe Diſcourſes, to follow the Steps of the antient Philoſophers; for 
altho their Reaſons are the ſame, at this Day, as they were a thouſand Vears 
ago; yet neither the Times, the Men, nor the Manners are the fame. 
I deny not but there have been amongſt us, wickedly introduced, many 
corrupt Cuſtoms, repugnant to the Laws of Philoſophy, and by Length 
of Time have taken ſo deep a Root, that it is impoſſible to exterminate 
them. And, indeed, the World is now come to that paſs, that every Thing 
is accounted lawful, that pleaſes. And therefore, ſhould I endeavour to re- 
form the Abuſes of the World, by Reaſon and Precepts, or by ſuch Means 
attempt to reduce People to the antient Standard of Virtue, my Labour 
would be fruitleſs, and myſelf laughed at for my Pains. As for Example; 
| the 


Guazzs. M Y dear Friend, I cannot ſufficiently expreſs to you the 
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the Cuſtoms of theſe Times will not bear that Prohibition, that Man 
ſhould not marry before he is thirty fix Years of Age; nor a Maid before 
ſhe was eighteen. Again; when, to fulfil God's Commandments, a Man 
and'a Woman are joined together in the Bonds of Marriage, they cannot 
be ſeparated, or divorced upon every flight Occaſion, as was the Uſage in 
former Times, even by the Conſent of the Philoſophers; who, if they were 
now living, would retract many Things in their Writings, and conform to 
modern Cuſtoms. For theſe Reaſons we muſt deviate from the Path of 
the Antients, and tread the Way which is now. beaten, And therefore 
ou are not to wonder, nor think me inexcuſable, if in this Conference 
upon Civil Canperſation, I treat of Matters, which, I apprehend, are adapted 
to the preſent Time, rather than of Things written in Books, and practiſed 
by many Ages paſt; and it I ſpeak rather like a mere Citizen, than a Phi- 
loſopher, without any Regard to thoſe Praiſes or Honours you are pleaſed 
to heap upon me, ſuch as I neither will, nor ought to accept, being wholly 
unworthy of them. 5 2 | | 

'Guazzo. The Humility you are pleaſed to ſhew, does but exalt you the 
higher; yet thus much I will venture to affirm, that you are unjuſt to your 
own Merit, in debaſing yourſelf below what you really are. Your great 
Attainments in Learning make it evident, that if I was fo little inferior to 
you in good Literature, as I know myſelf a great deal, I ſhould exalt my- 
ſelf much more than you do. ; 5 

Annibal. If you really was ſo much inferior to me, as I know you are 
my Superior, you would be guilty of a greater Fault than me, in attributing 
ſo much to yourſelf. For, conſidering I have no Right to theſe Encomi- 
ums you have given me, you would run into Arrogance and Vain-glory. 

Guazzo. But according to my Apprehenſion, by leſſening yourſelf more 
than you ought, you offend, by ſhewing a Meanneſs of Spirit, and a Sort 
of Diſſimulation, more like a Courtier than a Philoſopher. I imagine you 
will not commend thoſe, who, tho' they are Men of Senſe, yet ſeem to 
undervalue it; and tho' they are well known and diſtinguiſhed for their 
Worth, yet endeavour to debaſe their own Merit, by bearing falſe Witneſs 
againſt themſelves. | ; 

Annibal. Why, truly, I cannot but blame them; for to diſpraiſe one's 
{lf too much, ſhews either ſome ſecret Ambition, or ſome egregious Baſe- 
neſs of Mind. Nor are thoſe, in my Opinion, leſs worthy Reprehenſion, 
who, on the contrary, exalting themſelves too much, touch, as they ſay, the 
Firmament with their Finger, But, in the preſent Caſe, with Reſpe& to 
myſelf, I have examined my Strength, and know I have not ſwerved one 
Jot from the Truth, , 


Gua go. 
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Guazzo. Since we are fallen into this Way of talking, tell me, I beſeech 

you, if you can lay down any certain Rule, whereby a Man may gorern 


and keep himſelf in the middle Way, fo that he neither ſuffers himſelf to 
be hoiſted into the Air, like a Ball full of Wind, neither to fall flat to the 


Ground like a breathleſs Carcaſs, : 
Annibal. To comply then with the Advice of Dedalus, to ſteer the Mid- 
way, you muſt ſearch out the Cauſe of the faulty Extremes; which being 
known, you will ſoon have the Remedy you want. Theſe Faults grow genc- 
rally out of Solitude, and for Want of Experience in the Affairs of the World. 
Hence it proceeds, that a mean Soul has a Diſtruſt of its own Actions, and 
fears the judgment of other Men. On the contrary, in a noble Mind, 
there riſes too great a Preſumption, which tranſports him into an over-ween- 
ing Opinion of himſelf, and an indifferent one of others. And therefore if 
theſe Sort of People would frequent the Company of thoſe that are wiſe 
and learned, no Doubt but the Actions of others would ſerve, to one of 
them as a Spur, and to the other as a Bridle. | | 
Guazzo. Doubtleſs there are ſome who render themſelves obnoxious both 
to Blame and Ridicule, who ſuffer thoſe excellent Parts, with which Na- 
ture has furniſhed them, to lie buried in their cold and timorous Hearts, 
as Stones are under the Water. And I could name ſome Perſons of great 
Eloquence, who, being to ſpeak in Public, of a ſudden become quite ſpeech- 
leſs. Others, ia the like Caſe, I have ſeen ready to fall into a Swoon. Such 
Men I judge very unfortunate, in that their beſt Qualities are in a Manner 
uſeleſs to them, at a Time when they moſt want their Aſſiſtance; and 
indeed, better it were, in ſome Reſpects, they were quite without them. 
Annibal. It cannot be denied, but that theſe Men are very unfortunate : 
But Jet us now conſider the Arrogance of thoſe, who, being full of Pre- 
ſumption and Self- love, are blind to their own Imperfections, nor regard 
what Opinion the World has of them: Which is a ſure Sign not only of 
the moſt infolent Arrogance, but alſo of the moſt ſenſeleſs Brutiſhneſs, from 


whence proceed many Inconveniencies ; according to that Saying, - 


Doubtleſi that Ignorance is wort, 
7 Which is with fancied Wiſdom curſt. 

Guazzo. The Fault of defiring to be thought wiſe, I think, is but ſmall ; 

but the worſt of it is, we perſwade ourſelves that we are ſo. 
Annibal. That Obſervation is therefore juſt, That it is the eaſieſt Thing in 
the World for a Man to deceive himſelf. In the Life of op we are told, 
that a Gentleman going into a Market where three Slaves ſtood for Sale, 
a Grammarian, a Mufician, and _ third Z/op himſelf, he aſked the firſt, 
what 


Means which we ought to 2 in regulating our Conduct in * auch 
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what he could do? The Grammarian replied, Every Thing. The Mujici. 
ans Anſwer was the ſame. Æſep being aſked the j me Queſtion, replied, 
Nothing at all. How ſo, faid the Gentleman? Becauſe, ſaid Afop, theſe 
tuo here being able to do all Things, have left Nothing for me. Hence it ap- 
pears, that thoſe who make the leaſt Pretenſions, have generally the beſt 
Abilities; and that thoſe who pretend to know all Things, are commonly 
the-moſt ignorant. OP | | | 
Since then it is manifeſt, that for Want of Knowledge and Experience 
(which are attained by Converſation) in the natural Tempers, Humours, 
and Practices of other Men, we offend, either by Arrogance or Diſtruſt, it 


follows, that the Method you ſeek to avoid theſe Extremes, and purſue the 
' Mean, is C:vi] Converſation; and that in particular which is practiſed 
Abroad, among a Diverſity of Perſons, and which I propoſe for the Subject 


of this Day's Conference. | | 1 
Guazzo. I did not think, conſidering the Matters we have been talkin 
of, you had brought us ſo near to the Topics we are this Day to treat of 
But before you begin this Diſcourſe, I ſhould be glad to know, whether you 
intend to propoſe one certain Form and Manner of Converſation, which 
ſhould be uſed indifferently by all; or at leaſt deſcribe ſome particular Sorts, 


to be diverſified according to the Difference of Perſons, 


Aunibal. I muſt remind you of what I faid Yeſterday, namely, that 
I deſign to ſpeak particularly to every one of them. For if, in Converſa- 
tion, we ſhould behave in the ſame Manner to all Sorts of Perſons, our 
Debate would ſoon be at an End. Tis true, there are ſome general Rules, 
which every one ought to obſerve indifferently towards all Sorts of Perſons, 
of which I ſhall ay ſomething; but I principally intend to conſider thoſe 


Perſons we may converſe with, From w 


according to the Diverſity o ENCE 


we ſhall learn, that it is not ſo eaſy a Matter to find one Manner of Enter- | 
tainment that ſhall ſuit every Body; as it is to finda Faſhion for a Saddle to 


fit any Horſe, We ſhall likewiſe perceive, that as a Man of Judgment, 
ſappoſing yourſelf, writes not in the ſame Stile and Language to his Superi- 
ors, Equals, and Inferiors; ſo, in Converſation, we ſhould a& with the 
fame Prudence, by diſtinguiſhing properly between Cauſes and Parties 
where they are not equal. | | 

Guazzo. If then Civil Converſation ought to ex .according to the Di- 
verſity of Perſons, I am afraid that the Rules which you are about to lay 


down will be long and difficult; becauſe we are obliged by divers Accidents, 
to converſe with various Sorts of Perſons, . differing in Sex, Age, Degree, 


Annibal, 


-. 


Conditions and Country. 
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Ainibal. In an Organ you fee a vaſt Variety of Pipes, each of which 
gives a different Sound, yet are all fo proportioned, as to make one com- 
plete Body; fo, altho' there be divers Kinds of Entertainment and Conver- 
lation, yet, in the End, we ſhall perceive that they agree ſo well, that they 
ſeem but one, and perhaps more eafily than we imagine. And therefore, 
that we may proceed methodically, we will divide Converſation into two 
Parts. The fir is public, or that which we have Abroad with Strangers; 
and private, or that which we have at Home in our own Houſes. But as 
we can't diſpatch both of them to Day, I think it will ſuffice, for the pre- 
ſent, to diſcourſe only of public Converſation, and reſerve the other till 
'To-morrow. | 
Guazzo. I ſhould rather have thought you would have ſpoken to the 
latter firſt ; becauſe, by Order of Nature, we begin Converſation at Home 
with thoſe of our own Family; after which, we go Abroad, and converſe 
with others. * jt 
Annibal. When in our Yeſterday's Diſcourſe I propoſed to treat of Con- 
verſation, as well for the Health of the Mind as of the Body, I meant of 
public Converſation, out of which eſpecially the Fruits and Excellencies 
we have been ſpeaking of, are, gathered, and which are the principal Ob- 
jets of our preſent Enquiry. Returning then to my main Purpoſe, I aſ- 
ſert, that by Means of Civil Converſation, a Man may not only cure him- 
ſelf of a cowardly Abjection, and a vain Preſumption, but alfo acquire a 
Knowledge of himſelf, For if you rightly conſider the Matter, the Judg- 
- ment we have to know ourſelves, is not our own, but what we borrow of 
others. For when we are by divers Perſons admoniſhed, blamed, rgproved ; 
or by ſome fignificant Tokens adviſed of our Faults, which we may com- 
mit either in Word or Deed, we are at length brought to ſubmit our Acti- 
ons to the public Opinion, and come to acknowledge in ourſelves ſome 
Imperfection, which we thereupon endeavour to correct by the Judgment 
of other Men. And tho' it be hard to find one who will tell us the plain 
Truth; yet there are none (at leaſt in private Life) ſo blinded to themſelves, 
but if they are culpable in any Reſpect, they will, by frequenting the Com- 
' pany of others, either have Occaſion offered of examining their own 
Conduct, and fo be able to find out their own Faults; or elſe it may 
happen, that Some-body, ſhall, if not in the Way of Good-will, yet, ei- 
ther by Mockery, Contempt, or Spite, or ſome other Way, make them 
ſenſible of their Errors. And as theſe are, as it were, driven involuntarily 
to amend their Manners, ſo there are others of a more diſcerning Judgment 
and leſs overſeen in themſelves, who, without waiting to be reprimanded by 
others, are moved of their own proper Will, to weigh carefully the Sayings, 
Actiong, and Behaviour of others. mn as they learn to correct in them- 
EY 2 ſelves 
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| ſelves what they think is reprovable in another, fo they endeavour to follow 


and aſſimulate thoſe Things which are commendable in others; ſo that by 


ſuch as exhibit the beſt Examples for Practice. In ſhort, from the Judg- 


ment of others, they form to themſelves Rules for doing, or leaving undone, 


or altering or correcting many Things to their own Advantage. But ſince 
we have already diſcourſed at large, of the great Influence which univerſal 
Opinions have in the Amendment of our Lives, I will no longer inſiſt on 
that Point; and ſince we are aſſured that our Judgments and the Know- 
ledge of our ſelves, depend on the Judgment and Converſation of many, 
I will now enter upon, what I propoſed to ſpeak to, the Manner of Con- 
verſation Abroad; wherein, for the Reaſons we Yeſterday alledged, I ſhall 


have a ſpecial Regard to the common Benefit, but particularly thoſe of a 


ſlender. Senſe, not deſigning to make a thorough Examination of the moral 
Virtues, which every one has not Capacity to comprehend; but onlyto illuſ- 
trate thoſe Points that principally regard this Sort of Converſation. Neither 


do I mean to ſoar too high; but endeavour to ſatisfy in ſome Meaſure, 


a Man of your Learning; and for the reſt, I ſhall think J am ſpeaking to 
Perſons of weak Capacities, and therefore ſhall preſent them with ſuch 
Things only as are not out of their Reach. 
Guazzo, The more eaſy and familiar your Diſcourſes are, and the better 
they are fitted to my Underſtanding, the greater will be the Pleaſure I ſhall 
take in them. . * | | 
- Annibal. It is your Modeſty makes you ſpeak in this Manner. Let us 
now coine to the-general Points, I am perſwaded, that the Knowledge 
and Contemplation of Nature is imperfect in Man, till improved by correſ- 
pondent Actions. And therefore if Converſation be neceſſary to ſpecula- 
tive Students, much more is it ſo to thoſe who have no Learning at all; who, 
that they may not remain in a perfect State of Nature, but in ſome De- 
gree be diſtinguiſhed from brute Beaſts, they ſhould try to learn thoſe 
Things at the Mouth of others, which they have no Opportunity, by Study, 


| to attain unto. Like a certain People, of whom I have read, that they 


dreſs and nurſe thoſe that are ſick and infirm among them, in the open 


- Street, and are ſo anxious for their Recovery, that they aſk every Body that 
paſſes by, if they know any Remedies for their Diſeaſes: So the ſolitary ' 


Man, who is really fick, and deſtitute of that Knowledge which is attained 
by the Proofs of other Mens Judgment, and therefore ſtands in Need of 
ſome Remedy Abroad, and out of his Retirement. And tho' he may meet 
with ſome more ſick than himſelf, and with others perhaps incurable, yet 
he ought not to give over his Search, till he find ſuch as are in Health to 
comfort him, and Phyſicians to heal him; ſtill having a Regard to that 

; | "Sentence 


Converſation they become Obſervers and Imitators of wiſe Men, and of 


et 
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Sentence of the wiſe Man; Of the Wiſe thou wilt learn to become better; 

Fools, thou wilt be taught Wiſdom. 

Guazzo. Tho Men could not be induced to go Abroad and frequent Com- 
pany, for the Reaſons you have alledged, yet I ſuppoſe, there are other In- 
citements which bring them into Converſation, and make them preſs, into 
Places where they ſee the greateſt Crowds of People. For the eager 
Deſire to keep and augment their Wealth, and to mend their Eſtates, will 
not ſuffer them to ſtand idle with their Hands in their Pockets. Again; 
if you take a Walk in the Court of ſome Prince, you will fee an infinite. 
Number of Courtiers aflembled together, to talk and conſult of many 
Matters, to hear News, or to enquire into the Particulars of the Death, and 
Confiſcation of the Goods of ſome great Perſonage ; or to crave ſome Fa- 
your of the Prince, either Promotions, Penſions, Pardons, Exemption from 
Impoſts, or ſome Privilege for themſelves or their Friends; and before t 
aſk ſuch Things, they proceed gradually and make Intereſt with the Miniſ- 
ters and other great Officers. You will likewiſe ſee other clever Fellows 
conſpiring together, and plotting the Downfal of ſome Favourite, thereby 
to make Way for themſelves or their Minions. And if this is not enough 
to inform you of the Advantage and Pleaſure of keeping Company, go 
into the Courts of Judicature, where you will ſee Throngs of People croud- 
ing about the Judgment Seat. I have often been in the great Palace of the 
Parliament of Paris, which reſounds with an infinite Number of Voices; 
and the Pleadings of Plantiff and Defendant, with their- Advocates and 
Counſellors, make a terrible Noiſe, + | 

But why need I go fo far for Examples? Let us only paſs through the 
Midſt of this City, and we ſhall ſee, not only on working Days, but on thoſe 
alſo that are conſecrated to the Honour and Service of God, a numberleſs 
Multitude hurrying up and down in every Place; and every where is, as 
it were, a conſtant Market, where the whole Talk is about buying and ſel- 
ling, chopping and changing, letting and taking Money at Intereſt; and in 
fine, there is bargaining for all Things, whether fit to heal the Diſeaſes of 
Poverty, or to procure the Health of Riches. And-therefore, one would 
think, we need not take much Pains to perſwade Men to love Converſation, 
whereto they are naturally inclined, 

Annibal. What you fay, brings to my Mind a Paſſage in Pythagoras, 
where he ſays, That this World is nothing but a Market, in which meet 
three Sorts of Men; the One to buy, the Other to ſell, and the Wird to hook 
on, who were the Philoſophers, whom he counted the happieſt of them all. 

Guazzo. In Pythagorass Time, perhaps, there were no Pickpockets fre- 
quenting the Markets; or he would certainly have put them among the 


other. 
| Annibal. 


. 
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Annibal, Another uſed to ſay, this World was a Stage, we the Afors, 
who repreſent the ſeveral Charatters of the Comedy, and the Gods are the 
Speators ; with whom, be alſo, jains the Philoſophers, But as at this Day there 
are but few moral Contemplatiſts; and as we who are the Players, are moſt 


ol us apt to act thoſe. Parts you have been ſpeaking of, I will propoſe to 
you a Kind of Converſation, not to ſerve us in Markets, Comedies, or in 


any external Things which are ſubject to Accidents, but foch whereby we 
may learn good Manners and Conditions; by Means whereof the Goods 
of Fortune are diſtributed and conſerved, and the Favour and Good-will of 
others are obtained. 

Guazzo, I expect then that you will inftru& me in what Manner I ſhall 
obtain theſe Virtues and good Conditions which you would recommend, 

Annibal. Since, as I before obſerved, * liar Perſon is ſick, I pre- 
ride this Medicine for his Health; namel 5. 7 or a good while he en- 
deavour, by Converſation, ſo to regulate his Affairs, _ the Revenues of 
his Eſtate may greatly exceed his Expences. 

Guazzo, Why, truly, I think moſt Men do ſo: But methinks i in Com- 


pany, ſuch as Nad moſt freely, are better thought of than thoſe who are 


ggardly. And if you call to Mind the Practices of the old Romans, you 
will Il ind, that to. gratify, and give largely, was a Means to conciliate the 


. - Good-will and Affections of the People, and ſerved as a Ladder, to climb 
'to the higheſt Dignities and Preferments. 


Ae poi us two Ears, and 


but one Tongue? anſwered, That we ul hear much, and ſpeak but little. 


That . anſwer furniſhed me with this Alluſion, of making the Ears the 


| Revenue, and the Tongue the Expence. And to the End I may be the 
better underſtood, I affirm, that in Converſation two T hings are chiefly to 
be regarded, that is, our Tongue, and our Behaviour. Theſe two Points 


are therefore now to be conſidered. 


Guaxzo. But why will you nn to thoſe two? 
Annidal. Becauſe, if you obſerye, the beſt Way to win the Good-will 


and Friendſhip of others, is to bring our Speech and Behaviour under pro- 
per Reſtrictions ; nay, I might, in one Senſe, reduce all Sorts of Conver- 


lation, to this one Point of Manners and Behaviour, in which are likewiſe 


comprized our Words and Language. But as ſome Part of our Talk does 


not wholly depend on Manners and Behaviour, I ſhall therefore ſpeak diſ- 


tinctly of Ars two Points. 
I ay then, that as thoſe who are ſick in Body, deßre and log a after ſuch 


T hings, which, according to the Poet, 


: The fickly Taſte may pleaſe; 
, But Nek the el | 
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80 he that is ignorant, and of a weak Underſtanding, and therefore ought 
to be ſilent, is wonderfully delighted to hear himſelf talk; and fo prevalent 
is this Humour, that generally thoſe who know leaſt, are moſt forward to 
ſpeak, Since then to bridle the Tongue, and enlarge the Ear, are the moſt 
Fifficult Things in our Power, it behoves our Patient to reſtrain his Appe- 
tite, to withſtand his own Will, and inure himſelf by Degrees, to keep his 
Mouth more ſhut, and his Ears more open. For by this Means, as he will 
ſoon perceive, he will gain the Good-will and Favour of all Companies, as 
well by courteouſly attending to others, as by ſpeaking agreeably himſelf. 
For we readily ſuppoſe, that they who liſten to our Diſcourſe, have a good 
Opinion of us; and we ſhall ſoon find, that our own Talk, how pleaſant 
ſoever it may be, is of no Uſe to us, if not regarded by others. Beſides, 
our ſick Man, in order to recover his Health, and gain the good Opinion 
of the wiſe, muſt begin by E Silence. Thus Pythagoras enjoined - 
his Scholars to be ſilent for the Space of three Vears; during which Time 
they were to give diligent Attention to his Precepts, learn their own Igno- 
rance, and digeſt in their Minds the Profoundneſs and Gravity of his Leſ- 
ſons, which would ſufficiently recompence their long Patience ; according 
to the old Saying, That to a diſeaſed Mind, the pleaſant Diſcourſe of others, is - 
the beft- Phyfick. Thus they would finally know, that there is as much 
Praiſe in knowing how to hold one's Peace, as how to ſpeak. For, as 
Words well uttered, ſhew Eloquence and Learning, ſo Silence well kept, 
diſcovers Prudence and Gravity, | 

Guazzo. A certain Philoſopher being aſked, Whether Ignorance was 
not the Cauſe of Silence? anſwerd, That it was tbe peculiar Property of the. - 

Ienorant, not to know how to be filent. | 
Annibal. And therefore ſuch as have no great Share of Senſe, the leſs they 
ſpeak, the more are they to be commended. Upon which that Maxim is 
founded, That a Man ſbeus his Wiſdom in biding his Folly; as he certainly 
does when he holds his Tongue. And it is likewiſe faid, That be knows 
enough, who knows bow to hold his Peace, if be knows nothing befides.” We 
may then conclude, that he who is at loſs when to be filent, is equally ig- 
norant when and how to ſpeak ; and he that would learn to ſpeak properly, 
muſt hearken to thoſe that are capable of doing it; for as Hunger and 
Thirſt are occaſioned by an Emptineſs of the Body, ſo Ignorance. proceeds 
from, or rather is, an Emptineſs of the Mind: And as the Body is fat is- - 
fied with Food, fo is the Mind nouriſhed with Underſtanding, which, as 
we Yeſterday obſerved, was more by hearing others ſpeak, than by reading 
Books: And therefore he ought not to think he takes too much Pains in 
liſtening to others, nor be aſhamed to defire Information in what he is 
ignorant. Let him rather imitate that worthy Perſon, who uſed to fay, 
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I put Queſtions to every Man, but I anfwer none, becauſe I know not how 10 
frame an Anſwer. ſuitable to any Queſtion that is put to me. | 
SGuazzo. I am ſenſible it behoves a Man, who has no Learning, to ſpeak 

little, and to hear much; neither am I ignorant, that by a long Attention 

to the Sentences and Diſcourſes of others, he muſt neceſſarily learn many 

Things : But as you have ſhewn him the Profit he ſhall reap by bridling 

his Tongue, fo I expect you ſhould-likewiſe ſet down the Charges he will 

be at in ſpeaking.  _ | | 558 

Annibal. As Money, well employed, turns to the Account as well of 

him that receives it, as of him who diſburſes it; ſo Words, well conſidered, 
bring Profit to the Hearer, and Praiſe to the Speaker. And as out of one 
- Purſe are drawn divers Sorts of Coin, as Gold, Silver, and Copper; fo out 
of the Mouth proceed Words and Sentences of different Value. But as 
it is not lawful to forge or put off bad Money; fo neither is it lawful to 
invent, or ſpeak any Thing which may turn to the Prejudice or Scandal 

of others. For by ſuch Forgery, a Man not only brings himſelf to Shame, 
but likewiſe hazards his Life, which, together with his Deatb, is in the 

Power of the Tongue. | 

But farther; it is ſaid the Tongue is à little Member, and boafteth great 
Things. Behold how great a Matter a little Fire kindleth, Jam. iii. 5. and 
that he who keeps and repreſſes bis Tongue, keeps his own Soul. And therefore 
we may conclude, that he who deſires to be well ſpoken of by others, muſt 
beware that he ſpeak not ill of others. Therefore let him, who has his 
Tongue at Command, come to this Reſolution, that tho' he cannot ſpeak 
with that Propriety and Gravity he ought, like a Philoſopher or an Orator, 
of whom there are not many, yet he may ſpeak honeſtly and plainly, as a 
' fincere and good [Chriſtian ought; remembring always if is better to ſlip 
with the Foot than the Tongue. 
Guazzo, I think I have read, that an Egyptian King, to prove the Judg- 
ment of Solon, ſent him a Beaſt to 2 enjoining him to chuſe that 
Part of it which he judged the beſt, and to ſend the worſt back to him. 
Solon, to fulfil the King's Requeſt, returned him only the Tongue. 
Anmbal. And therefore the Tongue is rightly compared to the Stern of 
a Ship, which, tho' the leaſt Part of it, yet it is of Force to fave or fink the 
Whole Body. But of thoſe who put the Ship in Danger of finkiog ; that 
is, of thoſe, who by the Venom of their miſcHevous "Tongues procure 

Hurt to others; we ſaid enough Yeſterday, when we excluded them out of 
the Number of the Good and Defirable, And therefore they who will 

aſpire to any Degree in Virtue, and who will approve themſelves worthy to 

| be admitted into Civil Converſation, ought to be particularly careful that 

they offend no Man with their Tongues. But they ſhall not be quite * 
| charge 


n 
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charged of their Debt, if, beſides that, they do not with their Words endea- 
vour to profit and delight their Hearers both together; to the End that they 
may reap all the Fruit that the Tongue can yield. For the Tongue by 
inſtructing, cofferring, diſputing, and diſcourſing, doth collect, a emble, 
and join Men together with a Kind of a natural Bond. He then that will 
behave himſelf well in Civil Converſation, muſt conſider, that che Tongue 
is the Mirror, and, as it were, the Image of the Mind. And as we know 
whether Money is good or bad by chinking it, fo the Qualities of the Man 
are known by the Effect which Words have upon the Ear. And as we are 
in greater Eſteem, by how much our Behaviour differs from the Cuſtoms 
and Conditions of the Vulgar, fo it is neceſſary, that by our Tongue, we 
make manifeſt that Difference in two principal Things, viz. in the ami- 
able Grace, and decent Gravity of our Words, x 
Guazzo. Your Meaning, if I underſtand you right, is, that as poor Peo- 
ple ſpend nothing but Half-pence, and ſuch ſmall Money; fo he, whom 
you ſpeak of, ſhould ſpend nothing but Gold, which is beſt both for Qua- 
fy and Shew. Yet, if I miſtake not, you contradi& yourſelf; for you 
told me not long fince, it was ſufficient to uſe a plain and ſimple Manner of 
peech, and now you will have him ſpeak with Eloquence and Wiſdom, 
BY fince you have affirmed, that we have but few Orators and Philoſo- 
phers amongſt us, how ſhall I, and ſuch as I am, do, who have no Gold to 
ſpend, and who cannot, in Company, perſonate either. Demoſthenes or Plato? 
uſt we return again to the Schools to learn Rhetorick and Philoſophy ? 
Anmbal. 1 will not unſay what I have once affirmed; and I ſtill fay, 
that in common Talk, a Man's Words ſhould be fimple and plain, accord- 
ing as the Truth of the Matter requires, But yet, if you reflect, that in 
Villages, Hamlets, and Cottages, you will find many Men, who, tho' they 
live at a great Diſtance from the Graces and the Muſes, and go ſtamping 
along with their thick clouted Shoes, yet have a good Underſtanding, of 
which -they give a ſufficient Proof when put to the Trial; you muſt al- 
low, that Nature has imprinted in us the firſt Rudiments of Rhetorick and 
Philoſophy. But ſince the more a Man ſhews of his natural Endowments, 
the better he is accepted in Company, I would have him affiſt Nature with 
a little Art, and endeavour to furniſh himſelf with thoſe Accompliſhments, 
as may render him defired, honoured, and eſteemed where-ever he comes. 
Guazzo. Yes, Sir; but take heed leſt your Eloquence be not counted 
natural; for Men of Underſtanding will not approve it, when it ſwerves 
from the common Phraſe and uſual Form of Speech, which we familiarly 
uſe with our Wife, Children, Servants and Friends, For we ought to be 
ſatisfied if we can expreſs our Mind without Affectation, without Pain, and 
without Pomp; becauſe-if any of theſe be added, it is beſide the Truth, 
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and ſhews a Superfluity of Words, whoſe proper Office. is, only to utter 
our conceived Meaning, And, indeed, to what Purpoſe ſerve abundance 
of Paraphraſes and Circumlocutions, ſo many Tranſpoſitions and Figures, 
when we can tell our Meaning, as well, in a few, plain, and expreſſive 
Terms? In my Opinion, theſe Profeſſors of N in aſſuming the 
Part of an Orator, play the Poet upon us; and by their new-fangled Words, 
ſhew, that Plain-dealing is not their Deſign. | 
© Annibal. To return you a proper Anſwer, I muſt firſt aſk' you this Queſ- 
tion, Whether you think the' Antients, or we Moderns, ſpoke the beſt 
Language? | 8 

Guazze. In my Opinion, the Moderns; becauſe it is eaſy to illuſtrate and 
enlarge upon Things, when they are once introduced. | 

Annibal. 1 am of your Mind; for in antient Times they had not thoſe 
Rules to dire& them in ſpeaking, as have been fince invented ; they had 
not that Art and Method, nor the Way of introducing their Diſcourſe 
with a proper Proem, as we have; nor underſtood how to divide and diſ- 
.poſe an Argument to the beſt Advantage, by the Help of a Syllogifm : 
And yet we muſt not think, that our Manner of diſcourſing is not as natu- 
ral as theirs. _- 

Guazzo. I call it natural; for the rude Speech of the Country Clown, 

is as natural to him, as the polite and poliſhed, is to the Gentleman and 
Citizen. ; 
Anunibal. You fee then, every Thing is natural, which Nature confents 
ſhould be made better and more perfect: And therefore as it is unbecoming 
and unnatural, in common Talk, to expreſs our Words in difficult and 
abſtracted Terms; ſo on the other Hand it is commendable and natural, 
when, in talking of ordinary Matters, ſomething is added by Way of Il- 
luſtration. And in aſmuch as all Men naturally endeavour, in Diſcourſe, 
to perſwade and move, it is certain, a Sentence hath the more or leſs 
Weight and Force, een to the Difference of the Perſon who ſpeaks 
it, and of the Words in which it is couched. So that our chief Labour 
muſt be to work upon the Hearts of our Hearers; and to take this with 
us, that nothing will have this Effect, which is not clear and intelligible, 
and gives no Offence to the Hearers; and therefore we ſhould make it our 
Study, as Bias ſaid, to keep Silence gracefully, and to ſpeak with Life and 
Energy ? 5 

99 If then your Meaning is, that it is neceſſary to form the 
Tongue to the moving of the Paſſions, and perſwading the Mind, it follows, 
that we muſt have Recourſe to the Precepts of Rhetoric, which every 

Man has not the Opportunity or Capacity of learning. 
3 | | Annibal, 
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Annibal. 1 think it neither neceſſary nor convenient, in this Place, to 
treat of thoſe Precepts; becauſe I would not ſeem to invade the Province 
of thoſe who pro eſſedly write of Eloquence; for this would be to rob 
Jupiter of his Lightning. ee 

Guazzo, He who knows how to ſpeak by Art, as you do, can the more 
eaſily ſpeak of Art, when Occaſion requires. : 

Annibal. But as it is not in my Power to diſcourſe of Art, I am the leſs 
able to ſpeak by Art. But admit I could do both the one and the other, 
we have already agreed, not to meddle with theſe Matters, which but few 
can underſtand. And therefore, in this Point, I will act conformably to 
the Practice of the diſcreet Phyſician, who, having a Regard to the Poverty 
of ſome of his Patients, gives them not Rhubarb, Manna, or other coſtly 
Medicines, but inſtead thereof, cures them with Herbs and Simples, and: 
ſuch Remedies, as without Trouble or Charge, are commonly found in 
every Field, Houſe, or Gardens. So likewiſe the Generality of Mankind 
being ſick, that is, their Underſtandings are fo diſordered, that they are not 
capable of attaining to thoſe high and profound Secrets, which are, as it 
were, the Pith and Marrow of the Inſtitutions of Rhetorick, we will there- 
fore lay before them, at leaſt, thoſe Things that grow about the Bark; 
which, tho' they are not of any great Value, yet will they be of conſiderable 
Advantage to the Diſeaſec. | 1 rome 
I fay then, that our Tongue ſhould produce ſuch Words as are of Effi- 
cacy to work upon Men's Minds, and which both in Speciouſneſs and Good- 
neſs, ſhould reſemble that Gold we have before mentioned; fo that nothing 
ſhall appear forced or affected in the Action, Geſture, or Delivery; which 
are of great Significancy in Speech. Thus, tho' the Orations of. Demoſthe- 
nes are full of Eloquence and Wit, yet it is faid, that in Demoſthenes there is 
wanting the greateſt Part of Demoſthenes ; that is, the Vivacity and Spirit 
which accompanied their Pronunciation, and which we cannot find in 
reading them in their dead Letters. And indeed I have known many deli. 
ver themſelves in ſo delightful a Manner, that, tho' their Diſcourſes were 
really but frothy and trifling, yet being pronounced in a ſweet and agreeable 
Accent, the Speakers have obtained the Character of Men of great Abilities, 

Guazzo. It is true, many of your Courtiers carry this Bit of Sugar in 
their Mouths ; and it may be faid, their Money has the Reſemblance of 
Gold; however, if tried by the Touchſtone, it is no better than Silver, 
ot- a baſer Metal. And in my Mind, we let our Ears be too much 
tickled, whereby we ſuffer ourſelves to be deluded to paſs a wrong Judg- 
ment- upon Things; and being more attentive to the Sound, than the 
Weight of Words, give the Title of Orator to one who is but a Babler, 
and without any Learning. ; 
N 2 Anmbal. 
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** Annibgl. 1 am entirely of your Mind; and that from. hence it is, that 
we are very often mightily. taken with a Song, and think it written in a 
pure Vein of Poetry, ' when we hear it ſung to the Violin by a good Voice; 


and yet, when we come to read it afterwards, we find it the moſt inſipid 


Thing imaginable. Thus it often befals thoſe, whoſe Manner of talking 
may pleaſe very well; but ſet them to writing, and they are mere Dolts. 
And this we ſhall not wonder at, when we conſider, that theſe Perſons are 
not really eloquent, and that all their Excellence lies in an agreeable Deli- 
very of their Words, Which, tho they are not properly ranged, nor expreſ- 
ſive, or ſententious, yet they delight the Ear with a Sort of an harmonious 
Jingle; with which our Senſes are fo ' captivated, that we neither enquire 
after, nor deſire any Thing farther.  - * 7 19 aber 

SGuaxzo. And on the other Hand, we are not to be ſurprized, that there 


are others who'are Maſters of a fine and polite Language, but wanting the 


Gift of Elocution, their Words loſe their Grace and Energy. And as this 
Part of Action makes Men eſteemed, even beyond their Deſerts, I ſhould 
be very glad, if you will ſhew me wherein conſiſts this excellent Accom- 
plimment? hay 4290 ab inc oa * n 0 
Aunibal. Since the other 1 Endowments which you poſſeſs, are ac- 
companied with this alſo, am ſatisfied you know by what Means you 
have gotten it. e N. 
 Guazzo. T can't tell hom you came by this good Opinion of me; but 
this I know, that I neyer learned any Precepts of Rhetorickck. 
© Annibal,”The greater is your Happineſs to have attained that without 


„ 


Labour, which others have not arrived at without abundance of Study. 


© Guazzo. You are not to Jearn, that he is not happy, who does not know 


himſelf to be fo. 


_ ” - 


 "Apnibal. But though you may be ignorant of the ſeveral Parts of thi 


Action, yet you know in general what this Gift of a good Delivery is, and 


. =» 


that you art Maſter of this Gift. And, for my own Part, I confels freely, 
that 1 have not beſtowed much Study upon theſe Points. But if your 
Pleaſure is, that we ſhould go into them, we ſhall not, perhaps, be very 


wide of the Rules preſcribed by the Authors of Rhetorick. 


. © Guaz29. It ſhall be juſt as you pleaſe, 


Annibal. We are then to conſider, that the firſt Part of Action conſiſts 
in a Regulation of the Voice, which ought. to meaſure its Strength, and fo 


to modulate itſelf, that when there is Occaſion to ſtrain it to a higher Pitch 


than ordinary, yet that it offend. not the Ear by too ſharp or too harſh a 
Sound; like the Strings of muſical Inſtruments when they are not in Tune, 
or ill played upon. 17 5 


Gua zo. 
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Gua zo. This, in Truth, is the Pronunciation proper to the Monferins, 
and much - more to the Piedmonteae, whoſe Words are ſpoken with that 
Shrillneſs, that they pierce one's Ear quite through. 
.  Annibal. But yet we muſt beware that we ſpeak not ſo ſoftly, that we 
can ſcarce be heard. ls | 65 if 
Guagzo. This is practiſed by Hypocrites, and our holy Anchorites, who 
ſeem to ſpeak with the Voice of Death. . 
Annibal. Our next Care muſt be, to pronounce aur Words diſtinctly, 
and to ſeparate the Syllables; yet not literally, as Children learn to read, 
which would be very diſagreeable to thoſe: that hear us. 
 Guazz0, The Yenetians and Yeraneſe run into this Vice. 

Aunibal. But, on the other Side, it is not well to utter our Words in 
Haſte; like a Man that is half-ſtarved, who ſwallows down his Meat 
without chewing it. * | | | 

Guaxzo. This is the Fault of the Genoeze and Corficans. 

_ Atnihal. And therefore it is neceſſary to uſe ſuch a Mean, that the Pro- 
nunciation be neither too ſwift nor too flow. But we muſt be particularly 
careful, that the laſt Syllables be plainly heard, left we fall into the Error 
of thoſe, who ſuffer the final Letters to die between their Teeth ; like him, 
who doubting whether he ſhould fay Tempum or Tempus, thought he mould 
fave his Credit by pronouncing. it Tempt; therefore we muſt endeavour to 
ſpeak freely, without clipping. our Words, or ſpeaking them by Halyes, 

Guazzo. This Sort of broken Language is commonly uſed by Lovers. 
Annibal, Another neceſſary Caution is, that we do not ſpeak, as it were, 
through the Throat, like one who has got his Mouth full of ſcalding 
Broth ; or like one that is almoſt choaked With the Rheum. | 

_ Guazzo., This is the Imperfection of the Florentines,:and thoſe of Lucca; 
who have their Throats full of Aſpirations, whereby they fill them with 
Wind, and make their Words reſound within, like an Eccho in Caves and 
hollow Places, 2 
Guazzo. This Cuſtom, I think, is natural to the Inhabitants of Mantua 
and Cremona; and to theſe may be added the Neopolitans, . Cage, 5, 

Annibal. Laſtly ; the Voice muſt neither be faint and drawling, like that 
of a ſick Man, or a Beggar; nor yet ſhrill and loud, like that of a Crier, _ 
© Or a Schoolmaſter, who rehearſes to his Scholars ſome Theme or Leſſon. 
For, if you do, it will be faid to you, as it was to one, F you, ſing, g 

ing very badly; and if you read, you ſing. 4.064 

Guazzo, But yet I can't think you would have us always. keep one Tone 
and Meaſure,  _ | 

Annibal. No, in Truth; for the Pleaſure, of Speech, as well as of Mu- 
lic, proceeds from the Change of the Voice; nay more (to conclude ms 
N . Subject 
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Subject) I muſt acquaint you, that as we ſometimes ſtand, ſometimes walk, 
and ſometimes fit, without continuing Tong in either of theſe Poſtutes; ſo 
the Change. of the Voice, like an Inſtrument” of divers Strings ſkilfutly 
touched, is very acceptable, and a Relief both to the Hearer and Speaker; 
and yet you muſt obſerve, that this Change be made with Diſcretion, with 
Reſpect to Time and Place, according to the Quality of the Words, and 
Diverſity of the Subject and Argument you are upon. | 
Guazzo. I perceive then you have nothing more to ſay touching this 
Sort of Action. e ee ee i ee 2 9 
Annibal. Nothing more in relation to the Voice; but there is another 
Part of Action, pertaining to the Geſture, of which perhaps it would be 
better to ſay nothing, than to ſpeak too little; becauſe fo many Circum- 
ſtances attend it, that indeed it exceeds my Capacity to recount them. 
Guazzo. This Action, I humbly conceive, conſiſts in preſerving a Ma- 
jeſty in the Geſture, which ſpeaks, as it were, in keeping Silence, carries 
with it the Force of æ Command, and challenges the Admiration and Re- 

e enn 
Anibal. But herein ſuch a Moderation is required, that a Man, with too 
little, be not immoveable like an Image; nor, with too much, too buſy, like 
an Ape; and, as the firſt, by keeping in one fixed Poſture, thinks he ſhall 
gain the Reputation of Gravity, but incurs the Suſpicion of Folly, and is 
taken for a Cypher, brought in N without the Ability; ſo the other, 
by the Variety of his Geſtures, thinking to oblige us by his extraordinary 
Complaiſance, behaves like an Actor, and by his mimick Deportment, gets 
the III-will of his Company. P 
I will not here advile him that ſpeaks, to hold his Head upright, that he 
do not lick or bite his Lips; or toſee that his Words and Geſture agree, as 
the Meaſure bf the Dance with the Sound of Muſic; neither do I think 
it convenient to admoniſh the Hearer to forbear a rude and ſtaring Look; 
of writhing the Botly ; of too fixed a Gravity; of too ſour and forbidding 
a Countenance; of whiſpering in another's Ear; of gazing about him; 
of laughing without Occaſion ; of yawning too much; of diſcovering any 
Reſentment at the Speaker's Words; or any Thing that may amaze or con- 
found him that ſpeaks, or that mayſhew we are weary of his Talk: I will 
not, I ſay, treat of thefe Things, for I ſhould only make a Recital of Gala- 
teus, and thoſe Books which the moral Philoſophers and Rhetoricians have 
. written upon this Subject. Theſe are Things to be learned, not ſo much 
by reading, as keeping Company; for when another ſpeaks, we take Notice 
of what pleaſes or is offenſive; whereby we come to know what to avoid 
and what to practiſe. In like Manner, when we ourſelves ſpeak, and per- 
ceive that ſome of our Hearers give but little Attention, or ſome Way or 
Ty | other 
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other ſhew their ill Humour, we may learn, by ſuch Incivility, how we 
ought to behave in hearing others. Let it ſuffice then to ſay, upon this 
Head, that concerning this Kind of Action, we ought ſo to model the Body, 
that it may neither ſeem one entire lifeleſs Lump, nor yet as if it was wholly 
out of Joint. - 725 1 | 

—— That is, we ſhould neither imitate thoſe who are too ſtiff and 

iſe, like a Saint; nor thoſe who are too quick and full of Action, like 
a jugler. 855 

Laune Right: But yet there is one principal Rule to be obſerved, with- 
cout which, all the reſt would be, in a Manner, inſignificant; namely, That 
he who would move another, muſt firſt feel ſome Motions in his own Breaſt, 
and expreſs the internal Affections of his Heart, in ſuch Sort, that the Audi- 
ence, by only ſeeing the Concern of the Speaker in his Countenance, ſhall . 
be ſo affected, as immediately to intereſt themſelves in his Cauſe, | 

Guazzo. This, in my Judgment, is one of the beſt and moſt neceſl; 
Rules you have yet given: For the chief End of the Speaker being to wor 
upon the Affections of the Hearers, he ought to take Pains to anſwer that 
Purpoſe. It is not to be ſuppoſed you will be much grieved for my Mis- 
fortune, if you ſee I am but little troubled for it myſelf while I am telling 
it to you. Neither can I poſſibly wring the Tears from your Eyes, unleſs 
I firſt wipe them from my own.. In ſhort; one Thing cannot give that to 
another which it has not itſelf. . And I fay again, this is a moſt excellent - 
Precept; which puts me in Mind of ſome Perſons who have a happy Ta- 
lent in this Way; and among the reſt, my Lord Arch-biſhop of Turin, 
Sign. Hierom de la Rovere, who, by his Learning, Eloquence, exemplary 
Converſation, and pious Life, began, even in his Intancy, to gain the Eſteem. 
and Admiration of all Men, and in all Sorts of Company ; and is become. 
ſo expert in this Kind of Action which you have propoſed, that by his 
ſweet, polite, grave, and diſtinct Elocution, accompanied with the Energy of 
his Eyes, the expreſſive Air of his Countenance, and the Comelineſs and Pro- 
priety of his Geſtures, he ſo manifeſts the Sincerity of his affectionate Con- 
cern, that he carries away Men's Hearts in what Manner he pleaſes. 

Annibal. You ſee then, that the internal Action ought to precede the ex- 
ternal, in ſuch a Manner, that the Sound of the Words, and the Motions of 
the Body, be influenced by the Affections of the Mind. And from the Whole 
we may infer, that there isas well an Eloquence of the Body, asof Speech; 
and that many are eſteemed Eloquent, merely for ſome ſingle Part of Rhe- 
torick; which is juſtified by the Example of Apuleius, who was judged a 
very Eloquent Man, from the Management of his Countenance, his ſigni- 
ficant Geſture, and the graceful Movement of his Body, with which he more, - 


allured his Auditors, than from his copious Flow of Words, Hortenfius, it 
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is faid; took mor- Pains in managing his Body than in framing his Speech; 
ſo that it was doubtful whether Men crowded more to ſee him, or to hear 
him; ſo great is the Agreement between the Words and the Geſture, and 
the Geſture and the Words. e $0199 LESLEY 35 
Now ſince we have treated ſufficiently of the Things that relate to the 
Tongue, it is retuifite we proceed to ſuch Matters as concern our Man- 
ners; and as we have hitherto dwelt upon the Beauty of Gold, let us now 
confider its intrinſick Value. | | | 
Giiasz). You Have, in few Words; ſo well fatisfled me touching Action, 
that methinks I would fain have you-diſcoutſe on ſome other Point of Talk. 
And, as that which you have hitherto ſaid, cohcerns only Pronunciation and 
Geſture; ſo you would highly oblige me, if you will go on to thoſe Points 
which appertain to the Ornament and elegant Dreſs of Speech; fo as to 
. confine your Diſcourſe to Men of indifferent Capacities. 
\ -Annibal. I have already told you, that we muſt not climb up that lofty 
Tree, to gather the Fruit on the Top of it; becauſe we ſhall find it very 
- difficult to get thither, and but very few will be able to follow us; and there- 
fore we ouglit to think ourſelves well off; that we have been able to reach 
with our Hands thoſe few Leaves arid Flowers which hang over our Heads. 
And, as it is the chief Excellence of Virtue to abſtain from Vice, I adviſe 
him who takes Pleaſtire in Civil Converſation, to avoid ſuch Things as ren- 
der his Diſcourſe lefs delightful to the Company; as thus, that he uſe no 
more Brevity tlian is neceſſary, for the explaining the Matter he has under- 
taken to ſpeak of, which, would too much perplex the Hearers. For ſup- 
poſe an Offender was to be judicially examined, his Examiners are forced, 
by many croſs Queſtions, to wreſt from him thoſe Things, which he ought 
to utter without Compulſion. And on the other Side, he muſt avoid ſu- 
perfluous Words, nor be tedious to his Hearers with long Prefaces and Pre- 
ambles, and other inpertinent Circumſtances that are foreign to the Matter, 
and which ſhew him to be a vain Trifler, without Judgment, and expoſe 
him to the Ridicule of the Company. 
Guaxzo. In a Mültitude of Words are many Errors and Imperfections; 
and as a wiſe Man faid, F to have the Tongue ſtill walking and jabbering 
were a fign of Wiſdom, the Swallows might juſtly be ſaid to be wiſer than us. 
Anibal. It was on this Account, that the Legiſlator, being aſked why 
he ordained fo few Laws for the Lacedemonians, anſwered, That a few Laws 
were enough for thoſe who uſed but a few Words, But thoſe who run into 
a Variety of Things, and treat of divers Matters, tho' they uſe many Words, 
yet they tire not their Hearers, ſo much as thoſe, who, according to the Pro- 
verb, male an Elephant of a Fly, and a long Tale of an empty Tub; which 
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Ageſalaus finding Fault with, ſaid, He liked not that Shoemaker who made 
a large Shoe for a little Foot. th | 5 
There are many other Imperfections of Speech, which I ſhall not re- 
hearſe; for that he who lends an attentive Ear, will eaſily diſcover and 
know them in him who ſpeaks ill. Amongſt other Faults I muſt mention 
one, which is common to moſt Men, that is, through Negligence they 
habituate themſelves to repeat one Word very often; others there are, who 
rehearſing what has been faid by another, often rehearſe the Phraſe, 
ſays be, which is very unſeemly. Another, at the Beginning of every Sen- 
tence, comes in with Now, Sir. Others again, when they cannot or will 
not give Things their proper Names, inſtead thereof, ſay, What ſhall I call 
it? | | | | 
Guazzo. The firſt Fault of thoſe you have been now mentioning, is very 
unbecoming in him who ſpeaks, but much more in him who writes. And 
I have obſerved, that many, having a ſpecial Affection to ſome particular 
Word, or Phraſe, have ſcattered it in a thouſand Places, nor could refrain, 
in every Leaf of their Book, from a continual Repetition of the ſame 
Words or Phraſes. And therefore ſome will ſay, that the Writings of Bembo 
would have a better Grace, if ſome Peculiarities of this Kind were not fo 
frequently interſperſed in them; which gave Occaſion to Cardinal Farneſe 
to ſay jeſtingly, when he ſaw a Houſe at Bolagn built with many Windows, 
That Houſe is windowed like Bembo's Books. | 
Annibal. We muſt be cautious how we run into theſe, and ſuch Kind of 
Errors; and I can lay down other Precepts, in Relation to ſome commend- 
able Points in Talk ; ſuch as, that every one ſhould endeavour to expreſs 
himſelf fo plainly, that thoſe who hear him may ſeem pointed at, or touched 
with the Finger ; to which Purpoſe his Words muſt be proper, ſignificant 
and expreſſive, | | 
Guazzo, I eſteem him moſt happy who can do this; and I know fome 
ſo peculiarly gifted in this Way, that they will poſſeſs their Hearers with 
Pleaſure or Grief, and make them laugh and weep, as they change their 
Diſcourſe from one Subject to another; and, like Orpheus and Amphion, 
will draw them whither they pleaſe. But I forget whether you have marked 
thoſe, who, on the other Side, in labouring to ſpeak plainly and to the Pur- 
poſe, become more obſcure, and therefore leſs entertaining; which ſeems to 
verify that Proverb, The Horſe is made dull by too much ſpurring. 11 
Annibal. That Fault proceeds from Affectation, which ought principall 
to be avoided, as a Thing both odious and fruitleſs. And I need not tell 
you, that thoſe who hearken to their own Talk, are not much unlike thoſe, 


who, the more they look to the Sun, the more they weaken their Eyes, 
+ And 


— 
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And therefore it behoves every one to conſult his on Strength, and to know, 
that a Man ought to ſpeak no better than he fag. 
Gua. I have experienced in myſelf the Truth of what you fay ; and 
I have noted ſome, who, the more they ſtrove to diſplay their Talents, the 
more were they loſt and confounded ; making good the Saying of the Poet, 


- - Should fear the greater Fall; 
Each Man hath his determin'd Pow'r, 


And, knowing that, is All. 


* * 


Annibal. Sometimes it 1 that ſuch Matters ariſe in Diſcourſe, that a 
Sort of Negligence in the Choice of Words, is more acceptable than too 
curious an Exactneſs. And ſometimes common and familiar Phraſes, illuſ- 


trate the Matter in Hand, much better than magnificent and high- ſounding 


Words can do. However, I will not maintain, that a Man need take no 
Care how he ſpeaks; for he is as much to Blame, who talks at random, as 


he who is over- circumſpect; and it is as great a Fault, in common and known 


Matters, to uſe an affected Language, as in Affairs of Weight and Moment, 


to ſhew an inconſiderable Negligence. Wherefore a Man of good Judg- 


ment will know how to avoid theſe Extremes, and, according to Time and 
Place, to make Uſe of Words and Sentences more or leſs grave, according to 
the Diverſity of Places, Times, Matters, and Perſons he is ſpeaking to or 
about; which Method is obſerved by Authors in their Writings. But let 
me' eſpecially adviſe him to beſtow more Pains about the Senfe than the 
Words; for while he is puzling his Brain to poliſh his Language, he cannot 
ſo well digeſt his Subject, nor obſerve the more neceſſary Rules in ſpeaking ; 
and fo, with A/op's Dog, loſes the Subſtance in catching at a Shadow, We 


_ ſhould* conſider; that 'as the Gueſt” is not ſatisfied with the Smell of the 


Meat, nor the Hoſt with the Chinking of the Money, fo neither is the 
Hearer-contented with the Smoak or Sound of — Words. In ſhort; 
goodly Words without good Senſe, are not Words, but Trifles. 


- 2 Gauazzs: 1 believe there are but few who have attained to the Perfection 


of ' Phition, whoſe peculiar Talent was, to expreſs a great deal in few Words; 
it is ag if: we ſhould compare Words to Money; which is ſo much the more 
efteemed, the leſſer it is in Quantity, but the greater-in Value. | 
Aunibal. This, no Doubt, is a rare and ſingular Accompliſhment, but he 
who cannot attain to it, ought, at leaſt, to know, that a poliſhed Wiſdom 
is more commendable,” than the moſt florid Speeches, unimbeliſhed with Wit 
and good Senſe. And as in Money we do not principally regard the Form 
and Stamp of it, but the Weight, and the Metal whereof it is — ſo 1 
| : peech, 


|/ 
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Speech, we ought not to look ſo much to the Grace and Eitneſs, as tothe 


Honey in bis Mouth, and a Razor at bis, Girdle. Another will call him 
a painted Sepuleher; ſugar d Pills; or gilt Copper. Another will ſay, He 
ſhews you the Cup, but beats you with a Cudgel, Or, that he weeps over his 
Step-mother's Grave. Some will cry out, Tate Care of your: Legs. Others 
will ſay, He offers you Bread with one Hand, and throus a, Stone at you with 
the other. 
Guazzo. A Man may alſo apply to them that Verſe of the Poet, 
In faireſt Flow'rs and tender Graſs, 


The Serpent has his lurking Place. 
| O 2 Annibal. 
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Amibal. Hence we may learn, that to decorate our Speech, and to excel 
others in the leaſt Degree, it is very proper to accuſtom ourſelves to thoſe 
pretty and odd Kind of Sayings. ea | | | 
 Guazzo, We ought not then to blame the aſſiduous Induſtry of ſome, 
who, like Bees, gather Honey from' various Flowers; and will not ſuffer 
a Word, Sentence, or merry Jeſt, whoever ſpeaks it, to fall to the Ground, 
but write it in their Common-place Book, to the Intent that they may uſe 
it themſelves, either in Diſcourſe or Writing. N 

Annibal. I rather commend them for it; becauſe it is the Way to get 
Reputation at a ſmall Expence. I likewiſe applaud thoſe, who, to ſtore 
themſelves with the greater Plenty, read Comedies, and other Kinds of 
Poetry, from which they fetch many Things to the ſame Effect. 

"Guazzo. This gives me Occaſion to obſerve, that, in my Judgment, they 
deſt recommend themſelves to their Company, whoſe large and extenſive 

Capacity enables them to diſcourſe well and readily upon every Subject. 
For as the Spring wonderfully delights the Eye with ſundry Sorts of Flow- 
ers which it produces, ſo theſe Men, by the Diverſity and Variety of their 
Diſcoarſe, moſt agteeably regale the Mind. ig, „ 9 1 > 100 
Anibal. Such as undertake to ſpeak upon all Topics, I account rather 


_ raſh'than learned; And I have known ſome young Men ſo greedy of Know- 


| ledge, that they have devoured all Sorts. of Books, without chewing them 
and, according to the Nature of cold Stomachs, deſiring more than they 
are able to digeſt, cram down Abundance of Learning, which, for Want 
of a good Concoction, yields no Nouriſhment; and when they have been 

endeavouring, among Men of Learning, to ſhew themſelves, at once, Ora- 
tors, Poets, Philoſophers, and Divines, they have ſcarce appeared tolerable 
Grammarians. And therefore you may eaſily imagine, that tho' others 
may admire their ſurprizing Talents, and be mightily taken with their 
Company, yet, in themſelves, they are confuſed; and without any Manner 
of Order; ſomewhat like a Painter's Apron, which you may ſee ſpotted 
accidentally with all Kinds of Colours. And this their Learning may, 
properly enough, be compared to the Flowers of the Spring; for it is not 
yet arrived at Autumn, nor has gathered the ripe Fruits of the Liberal 
Sciences; every one of which will. require the Study of a Man's whole 
Life. So that it is impoſſible, in the Nature of the Thing, for a Man to be 
perfect Maſter of every Subject that is ſtarted; and they who attempt it, are 
| deferibed in that Verſe of the Poet, 


All Things JI faſten on; 
Yet can 1 flick to none. 


Which 


* 
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Which is Ikewiſe agreeable to the Proverb, That he wwho is every-where, is 
no-where. And yet I am fo far from cenſuring theſe Men, that I applaud 
them; as well becauſe they have not aſpired to theſe Things without a good 
deal of Study, or at leaſt, without keeping Company with Men of Learn- 
ing; as becauſe that by theſe their Mingle-mangles they ingratiate them- 
ſelves with many People with whom they may chance to converſe. But 
thus much I will venture to ſay, that is is more expedient for a Prince to 
have a ſuperficial Knowledge in all Languages and Sciences, than to be per- 
+ feftly ſkilled:in-one only. For People of divers Nations and Profeſſions, . 
having many important Occaſions to be concerned with him in Perſon, it 
ſeems convenient for his Majeſty (not ſo much for an Ornament to himſelf, 
as for an univerſal Benefit) to have, if poſſible, ſome little Knowledge of all: 
Things; provided, however, that he make it his principal Care and Study, 
to govern and rule his Subjects as he ought to do; that it may not be ſaid 
of him, as of Nero, who was very defirous (tho indeed he did not deſerve 
it) to be accounted an excellent Muſician ; and therefore it was faid, . 
he was every other Thing but a Muſician, and yet more. a Muſician than 4 
Prince. But for private Perſons, I am flatly of Opinion, that he who 
ſeeks to reach the top-moſt Height of Glory, muſt firſt get down to the 
Root of ſome one Science only, rather chan to gather here and there the 
fading Flowers of many; ſtill remembring the Saying, That to run over. 
divers Things ſlightly, pleaſes ; but to read over few Things conſiderately, profits. 
 _ Guazzo. I perceive you are deſirous of going forward to other Matters; 
yet Lentreat you. firſt to clear me of one Doubt more touching the Tongue, 
and ſhew me;. whether you think it moſt proper, that every one uſe the com-- 
1 of his own Country, or the Tuſcan Dialect, as the better 
Annibal. You force me to ſpeak of a Thing, wherein I ſhall ſwerye from 
the general Opinion, and fo perhaps be accounted too preſumptuous. How- 
ever, I conſider, that the Variety of Opinions, which have any Ground in 
Reaſon, cannot juſtly be rejected. And therefore as you will not in the 
leaſt diſoblige me by controverting what J have to offer, ſince it comes not 
from the Oracle of Apollo; fo I think I ſhall do no Injuſtice to others, if 
I now freely affirm that one ought to ſpeak the Language of his own 
Country; which, whoever leaves, to ſpeak in any other Form or Dialect, is 
no leſs to blame than they who renounce and diſown the Country itſelf... 
For we are to conſider, that at the firſt Confufion of Tongues, many diffe- 
rent Languages, by the Divine Direction, exiſted in the World; whereby 
not only one Nation was known from another, but alſo. one Country, one. 
City, one Village, nay more, one Street was diſtinguiſhed from another. . 


Guazze: ; 
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Guaz zo. But ſurely it cannot be ſaid, with any Shew of Reaſon, that 
I leave my Country, but rather that I love it, am ſolliciggus for it, and de- 
ſerve the good Word of every Body, if, in ſpeaking, I endeavour to avoid 


the groſs Rudeneſs of the Monſerat . Dialect, to reduce and conform it to the 


it one common Language. 


Annibal. So long as you uſe yourſelf to that F mend Manner of Speech, 


and No- body elſe takes it up, your Language will be ſo far from meriting 


the Title of your Mother-tongue, that it will be called foreign, and you, 


inſtead of gaining Applauſe, will expoſe yourſelf to Banter and Ridicule. 


But if you alone could bring it to bear, (which to me ſeems impoſſible) that 


Purity of the Tuſcan, and excite others to do the ſame, ſo in order to make ; 


the Amendment and Reformation which you introduce, - ſhould be allowed 


and followed by others, then indeed you would be entituled to the Praiſe 
of every Man; for in ſuch Caſe, that Language would be no longer, but 


properly our own: In like Manner as, certain new Faſhions in Apparel, 


which being firſt taken from the Spamerds:and other Foreigners, ate, at 


this Day, become our own; and thus it happens in Language. For not 
only the corrupt Speech of Monſerat, but even the Tian itſelf, has admit- 
ted certain Words (as you know better than I do) both French and Provin- 


cial, and has ſo well adapted them, that they are taken for Tuſcan. Every 


Body knows that by the late frequent Intercourſe of the Mantuans with us, 


we have got Abundance of their Phraſes, Words, and Accents, which — 5 


from Mouth to Mouth, till they become common every-where. Thus 


ing 
the Fiſh in the River Garda or Mincius, ſwim in great Numbers into other 


Rivers that join them. And we ſhall ſee hereafter, that by the Multitude of 
People which flock to this City from all Countries, will, by the Mixture of 


uſed. 


Annibal. That indeed is my Meaning. 
Guazao. To what Purpoſe then have I ſtudied the Gain Tongue? 


Annibal. To this, that you may be able accurately to expreſs in Writing i 


your own Mind, as well as the Affairs of the Prince your Maſter. 


__ © Guazze. If then it is allowed to write like a Tuſcan, why may I not: lle. 
wiſe ſpeak like a Tiſcan? 


ſo many 1 in r Words, change the Language which is now 


+= UA As far as I can ht, your Meaaing | is, chat I muſt fume 0 
Speech according to the corrupt Abuſe of my own Country. | | 


” * — 


— Becauſe all Men would willingly write as Men ought 1 to do, 
and to ſpeak as Men uſually do. And tho' they oblige themſelves to obſerve 


a proper Order i in Cat yet, in ſpeaking, they are content to tollow the ö 


common U 
Cs 


. . a 
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- * Guazzo, If you had but obſerved, as I have, the Pleaſure which the Ci. 
tizens take in hearing Segnior Mola, the Preſident, ſpeak the right Tuſcan 
Tongue, foftened with the Agrecableneſs of the Roman, I am perſwaded you 
would allow me, and others alſo, to ſpeak the Tuſcan, 

Annibal. That which becomes him, would be unſeemly in you; and by 
attempting it, you would be as much diſliked, as he is approved. For he 


reſided in thoſe Parts many Years, even from his Youth; where he learned 


the Language fo perfectly, that it cannot be faid, that in his familiar Con- 

verſation, his Speech is at all ſtrange or affected; which would be faid of 
you, as you never lived ,any Time in thoſe Countries; and therefore have 
not his Excuſe, that you have practiſed it ſo long, that you cannot ſpeak 


otherwiſe; from whence you muſt ſuppoſe, he ſpeaks ſo of N eceſſity; 
whereas you would talk ſo for your Amuſement, your Fancy, or out of a 


Bravado, to ſhew your Skill. As it is reported of an Aſtrologer, who, while 
he was diſcourſing of the Motions of the celeſtial Bodies, was jocoſely aſked 
by a Philoſopher, How long it was fince be came from Heaven? So a Man 
might aſk you how long it was ſince your Return from Tuſcany; and what 
is the beſt News in thoſe Parts ? | 
' Guazxq. Since you will not ſuffer me to ſpeak the Tuſcan, but had rather 
I ſhould keep to my own Country Language, I ſhould think it beſt to ſpeak 
in the vulgar Dialect. 
' Annibal. So will you be guilty of an Error unbecoming ſo polite a Gen- 
tleman as you are; and therein would imitate ſome of our Citizens, who, 
fond of being thought pleaſant Fellows, take Delight in counterfeiting the 
clownith Diale& ; whence it happens, that when they come into the Com- 
pany of grave Perſons, they cannot refrain from thoſe Follies, and diſcover. 
a Ruſticity, as well as Incivility in their Talk. | 

Guazzso. If you forbid me the Uſe. of foreign Speech, and alſo of my 
own natural Language likewiſe, I don't know how I ſhall ſpeak : You ſeem, 
methinks, as if you deſigned to tie up my Tongue. | 
Anibal. Don't imagine, that I forbid you to ſpeak in your own natural 
and mother Tongue; my Meaning is, that you would not uſe an improper. 
and unſuitable Manner of 3 | 

Guazzo. The more a Tuſcan ſpeaks like a Tuſcan, will you not com- 
mend him the more for it ? | | 
' "Amnnibal. No doubt on it. $778 

Guazzo. By the ſame Reaſon, the more I ſpeak like a Monſerat, the more 
Praiſe I ſhall merit. | | | 


Annibal. The ſame Reafon will not hold W in all Things that os un- 
uſcan is perfect; the other im- 


like, as thoſe two Languages are; for the 


o 


perfect 3 
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myſelf ridiculous, for jumbling ſuch a Medley of Lumbar 
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perfect; ſo that of good Things we ſhould always chuſe the beſt; and of 
Evils, to leave the worſt, 17 | 
Guazzo. If I muſt avoid the worſt Words in our Tongue, I muſt neceſ- 
farily have Recourſe to the Tuſcan ; in doing which I ſhall perhaps make 
* and Tuſcan 
Words together. And indeed I ſhould think it better to ſpeak one Tongue, 
and that either wholly our own, or entirely Bergamaſque, than to ſpeak a 
Language compounded of the Tuſcan and that which is ſpoken here; which, 
joined together, have that Beauty which the Poet Dant expreſſes in that 


Line, | g 


Non credo qui per terra andaſſe Anc boi. 
T damt believe you will catch Hiſb upon Land. 


Annibal. There are three Sorts of Garments that are now in Faſhion : 


of which ſome are of one Colour, like the Crows or Swans; ſome of di- 


vers Colours, like Pies or Parrots, in which you ſee the Colours divided and 
ſeparated; ſome are of Silk or Wool, of various Colours, ſo well incorpo- 
rated and blended together, that it is not poſſible to diſtinguiſh one from the 
other, like the Feathers of Partridges, or of certain Pigeons, whoſe Colour 
is ſo confuſed and changeable, that No- body can tell exactly what to call it. 
The fame Differences are obſervable in Speech; ſome uſing that which is 
fimple, conſiſting of no more than barely the Tongue itſelf; others, a Com- 

nd of two or three Languages; and others, that which is mixed and 


changeable. And it is my Opinion, that this mingled Kind of Speech 


ought to be permitted to moſt Men; the ſimple Kind to few; but that 
which is divers, to none at all. Now ſuch only ought to uſe the ſimple 


Kind of Speech, whoſe Language is poliſhed and perfect, and the fame 


whether written or ſpoken. Such ought to uſe the mixed Kind, whoſe 
mother Tongue is rude and imperfect, like the Lombard. But thoſe are in 
a great Error who ſpeak ſeveral Sorts, uſing ſometimes Words which are 
abſolutely bad, and ſometimes thoſe which are perfectly good; like Dart, 
who ends the Tuſcan Verſe above recited, with a native Word of Lombardy ; 
which, in reſpect of the other Words, reſembles a Peice of coarſe Cloth, 
ſet into a Garment of Velvet. 3 | | 
Guazzo. That Poet is excuſable, becauſe in his Time, his Language was 
not arrived to that Perfection as now it is. | . 
Annibal. In that Reſpect, indeed, he is to be excuſed: Beſides, when 


the Neceſſity of the Rhime did not force him to it, he oftner uſed the 


Word Hoggi, than Anchoi. But when he treated of high and weighty 
Things, he ſtudied rather to profit, than delight his Readers. And you 
| = may 
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may well believe, that when the Mind: labours in deep and difficult Mat- 
ters, it cannot be curious in the Choice of Words. | 
Guazz20, You ſay well; but I humbly conceive, that a Poet ſhould not, 
for the ſake of Rhime, make Uſe of bad Words. 

Annibal. This is certainly a Fault; but it is much leſs than that which 
ſome of our modern Poets fall into, who take no Care for the Connexion 
of the Senſe, if they can but make their Verſes rhime ; putting in ſuch odd 
Fancies of their own, ſo contrary to the Expectation tf the judicious Rea- 
der, that he is readier to laugh at, than admire them. Juſt as an ignorant 
Aſs ſome Time ſince did, who, as your Brother told me the other Day in 
the Academy, ended the firſt Verſe of a Sonnet, with the Word Erfigha; 
and to make it rhime in the fourth Verſe, he put Vriglia; and in the next 
before it, Striglia; but being at a loſs for a Rhime to the other Quarter- 
nary, he botched it up with una caviglia. From hence we may perceive, 
that tho' a Fault in Words is venial, yet a Fault in the Senſe and Connec- 
tion is unpardonable. EINER 251 | | 

Guaz zo. Since then you will neither allow me my fimple Speech, not 
yet that which is divers, but only that which is mingled and changeable, 
I ſhall therefore entreat of you the Favour to inſtruct me in the Method of 
mixing this changeable Language, fo that the Diviſion and parting of the 
Colours be not perceptible, os | 

Annibal. As in changeable Silk or Cloth, there is always ſome particular 
Colour that ſhewsitſelf more lively than thereſt; ſo to model this mixed Speech, 
tis neceſſary that the natural Language chiefly 3 in ſuch a prudent 
Manner as you yourſelf obſerve. For you dip a little the Pencil of your 
Tongue, in the freſh and clear Colour of the Tuſcan Language; whereby 
you ſhadow the Stains of our mother Tongue, yet ſo lightly, that your 
Speech is known for the Lombard. 

Guazzo. I remember a certain Philoſopher, who, ſpeaking of the blend- 
ing of Colours, and the Effects thereof, ſays, That by mingling White and 
Black, is produced Brown; fo I ſuppoſe, your Meaning is, that I ſpeak nei- 
ther Lombard nor Tuſcan, but a Sort of a Hotch-potch of both. 

Annnibal. In making this brown Colour, you ſhew yourſelf bright; and 
in confounding theſe two Tongues, you have diſcovered a very diſcerning 
Judgment. And as giving Examples is the beſt Way to explain Things, 
J have obſerved, that in this Mixture, you have omitted ſuch Words as are 
obſolete and ruſtic, ſuch as are uſed by Country Peaſants, and even by ſome 
Citizens; and inſtead of them, have intermixed thoſe that are more polite. 
And as it becomes a Gentleman to ſpeak more politely than a Plebeian ; ſo 
that. Gentleman who is beſt accompliſhed with Learning and Wiſdom, ought | 
to ſpeak better than thoſe of inferior Education; yet always in ſuch * 


a 
* P Manner : 
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Manner, that he ſeem not to affect a new Language, or ſeem a Stranger in 
his own Houſe; and, to conclude, that he have a particular Regard to this 
Sentence, That a Gentleman ought to be furuiſbed with ſuch Knowledge as 
few of Maſters of, and ſpeak in ſuch a Manner as the Generality are accuſ. 
tomed 10. - | 
 Guazzo, I muſt confeſs you bave handled this Matter excellently well; 
but yet I have one Doubt which you have not yet reſolved: For when 1 
have obſerved thoſe Rules you have preſcribed me, I hall, it is true, be 
eafily taken for a Lombard, but it will hardly be known by my Speech, 
that I am of that Part of Lombardy, called Monſerat. And therefore your 
Rule will loſe its Force, That every one ought to manifeſt of what Country 
he is by his Tongue; for I may as well be thought to be of Plaiſance, or of 
Verona, as of this City. nd DIP C1 2T; 
Aumbal. Your Doubt puts it out of Queſtion, that my Diſcourſe con- 
| cerning this Matter is not yet finiſhed ; and therefore in few Words I an- 
ſwer, That, as we know of what Country a Man is, by his Writings, Appa- 
rel, and Behaviour, much more ought his Speech to ſhew it. | 
© Guazzo, The Gaſcons are but too well diſtinguiſhed. by their Blaſphemy 
and prophane Swearing. ds 57 Fri” © ee 
Annibal. This indeed is too much practiſed in almoſt all Places; but 
the juſt God will make no Difference in puniſhing thoſe that are guilty of 
it. But to proceed; my Opinion is, that not only in Words, but alſo in 
Sound, Accent and Pronunciation, we ſhould retain ſome Signs and Dignoſ- 
tics of our Country, as well to ſhew ourſelves to Strangers what we really 
are, as alſo, that we may not, by a thorough. Reformation and Diverfity, 
affront our Countrymen, among whom we live. And therefore it is but 
Reaſon we ſhould, ſome Way or other, ſhew ourſelves agreeable to them in 
our Speech and Conformity of Manners. And as we began this Diſcourſe 
by a Similitude of Money, we will end it with the ſame, and conclude, 
that as Money, as a Coin, has a Stamp fixed upon it, whereby it is known. 
where it was made; ſo our Speech ought to have a Mark upon it, which 
may ſhew the Original and Country of him that ſpeaks. 1 
Guaxzo. Be pleaſed now to proceed to other Subjects, which we are this 
Day to treat of. 0 | | 
Annibal. You are to reckon, that all we have hitherto faid, appertains 
only to the Pleaſure of the Ear, and is external. We are now to conſider 
more attentively ſuch Things as are neceſſary for that Kind of Education 
and Behaviour, which is required in Civil Converſation. For Diogenes uſed 
to ſay, That the Philoſophers contemplated the Heavens and the Stars, yet ſaw 
mt Things that lay at their Feet; and, that Orators fludy to ſpeak well, but 
take no Care ta have their Actians correſpond with their Speeches. * | 
0 | ving 
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Having then already ſhewn you that Purity of Speech, which is required 
in Civil Converſation, we are next to conſider, that that is not ſufficient 
without the Purity and Sincerity of Manners. And therefore every one 
ought to labour to conform his Mind and Affections to his Words; and if 
he has not the Gift of the pureſt 2 he ought to ſupply that De- 
fect with the Purtiy and Simplicity of Manners, And therefore that great 
General Marius, being to ſpeak before the People of Rome, ſaid, My Words 
perbaps may not be ranged in proper Order; but that I ſhall little value, 4 
my Deeds are good. They have Need of the Arts of Speech, who wi 
goodly Words, would gloſs over their diſhoneſt Actions. 

Guazzo. Your Concluſion, in ſhort, 1s this, that to be acceptable in Com- 
pany, a Man muſt endeavour to be a Grecian in Words, and a Roman in 
Deeds. 

Annibal. You have hit my Meaning exactly. But in as much as I have 
already proteſted, that I will not oblige myſelf to examine ſtrictly into all 
the Parts of moral Philoſophy, but leave it to the Studious to turn over ſuch 
Books, and from thence furniſh their Minds with moral Precepts; we will 
content ourſelves to ſpeak of Things that are moſt familiar, and eaſy to be 
obſerved in Converſation, And amongſt thoſe Things (to come cloſer to 
the Matter in Hand) I could wiſh, that every one, who ſeeks to ſhine in 
Company, would reſove with himſelf, above all Things (which yet very 
few People do) to follow that excellent and divine Council of Socrates, 

who being demanded, which was the beſt Way to arrive at Honour and 
Renown, anſwerd, To endeavour to be ſuch in Reality, as we deſire to ſeem in 
Appearance. | 

Guazzo. If you deſign to treat but of the eaſieſt Things, you muſt not 
meddle with the laſt Point mentioned: For ſince there is ſcarce any Man 
that puts it in Practice, it is evident that it is a very difficult Part. And 
you know, that a very great Difficulty, and an Impoſſibility, in the Eye of 
the Law, are ſynonimous Terms. | $7229 

Annibal, Men do not leave it undone, becauſe it is not in their Power 
to do it, or becauſe their Knowledge is defective, but only for Want of 
Will; and therefore you muſt not ſuppoſe ſuch a vaſt Dithculty in thoſe 
Things, which are in our Will either to do, or not to do. 

Guazzo, If to be learned, depends ſo much on my Will, as to make a 
Shew as tho' I were, be ſufficient, I ſhould perhaps be better learned than 
I ſeemed to be. But I need not tell you, that to acquire Learning, it is 
not only requiſite there ſhould be a Will, but alſo Watching, Study, La- 
bour, and Diſquiet, which are irkſome Things; fo that according to, the 
Humour of others, to hide my Ignorance, I muſt force myſelf to ſeem 


what I am not. | 1 
P 2 Annibal 
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Annibal. You know the Will is not ſhewn, nor executed by itſelf; but is 


maniteſted by its Effects; which tho they are troubleſome and full of La- 


bour; yet if the Will is ready, and the Things are poſſible, they become 
eaſy in the Performance; and therefore it is a common Saying, That nothing 
is bard to a willing Mind. | 

Guazzo. I grant your Concluſion is juſt ; but as that bateful ſeeming 
without being, you ſay, is to be avoided in Company, I think it is proper 


you ſhould ſhew me how I may keep clear of it. 


Annibal.. Your Requeſt is reaſonable ; for when we endeavour to per- 


ſwade others, that we know that of which we ore really ignorant, we de- 


ceive not others ſo much as ourſelves, and at length perhaps are taken tardy 
in our Ignorance, There are then divers Ways to avoid it. The firſt is, 
that the Tongue go not before the Wit. And as Women, before they go 
into Company, take Care to adjuſt themſelves by their Glaſs ; ſo before we 
utter our Words, we ſhould have Recourſe to our inward Mirror, by which 
to place them in fuch proper Order, that the Hearers may. have no Reaſon 


to imagine, that they take their Beginning rather from the Mouth than the 


Heart; and that they are ſhot at raridom, rather than uttered by the mature 
Advice of right Reaſon. The good Effect of ſuch a Premeditation will be, 
that no Man' will venture to ſpeak of Things of which he is not tho- 
roughly informed, as thoſe that are ignorant, frequently do. For according 
to the Opinion of a wiſe. Man, he who ſpeaks he knows not what, acts, in 
ſome Sort, the Part of a Mad-man; and is guilty of the fame Fault with 
Alexander the Great, who, in the Houſe of Apelles, reaſoning about Paint- 
ing in a Manner inconſiſtent with the Rules of that Art, the wiſe Painter 
whiſpered him in the Ear, that he had better ſay Nothing, or that he would 
ſpeak ſoftly, becauſe his Apprentices laughed at him. 

Guazzo. I entirely agree to what you have advanced; conſonant to that 
Saying, That the. Praiſe of ſpeaking well about what one knows, is not greater, 


than to be filent in Things one knows not, And therefore the Poet ſaid very 


well, 


Of Winds let Sailors chat ; 
And Herdſmen talk of Bees; 
Of Wars let Soldiers prate; 
And Sheep the Shepherds pleaſe. 


Annibal. Not long ſince, a certain Gentleman, who was ambitious of 
being thought learned, happened in Company of ſome Perſons of true Lite- 
rature. Their Diſcourſe ran upon ſome new and curious Works that were 
ſhortly to be printed. Upon which he began to ſpeak of an Uncle " 
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his who was lately deceaſed, and really a very learned Man; adding, 


that at his Death he left with him an excellent Work to be publiſhed. They 


aſked him what Subject it treated of? He anſwered, I affure you it treats of 
all the rareſt Things in the World, and I take inexpreſſive Pleaſure in reading 


it. But being aſked whether the Work was in Proſe or in Verſe? The poor 


Gentleman indiſereetly replied, he had forgot that. 


Guazzo. The Example you have brought is very 4. propos: Now be 


pleaſed to ſhe me ſome other Way to avoid this Error? 
Annibal. Another Rule is, not to interrupt a Perſon while he is ſpeaking, 


before the proper Time, and before the Speaker is thoroughly underſtood : | 


For there are ſome, who, fond of ſhewing their Parts, will not ſuffer their 
Companion to end his Diſcourſe, but interfering, and taking the Word, as 


it were, out of his Mouth, will fain ſhew themſelves better ſkilled in the . 
Argument, and more able to handle it, when, in Truth, they underſtand but 
little of the Matter. And therein they reſemble thoſe ignorant Fools, who, 
while the Prieſts ſing their Service, join their Voices and keep Time with 


them, tho' they don't underſtand a Word of it. 
* Guazzo, This is a very odious Fault in Company, and is an Affront to 
him that ſpeaks. This brings to Mind, how a Gentleman being in Com- 


ny, began to relate the Order and Ceremony of the Marriage of the 
Duke my Maſter, at which he was preſent ; and while he was ſpeaking, -. 


one of the Hearers almoſt at every Word would be putting his Oar, as the 
Saying is, to ſhew that he underſtood the whole Matter. The Gentleman 


having a good while borne with his Impertinence, at length, after pauſing | 


a little, ſaid, Gentlemen, it ſeems that this Perſon here, is better acquainted 


with the Affair than I am, and therefore I ſhall entreat him to give you a a 
circumſtantial Account of it. This little Digreſſion, you may eaſily ima- 

gine, made my Gentleman pull in his Horns, and to acknowledge his Fault; - 
and fo, without ſpeaking another Word, he ſuffered the other Gentleman to 


proceed, and finiſh his Relation, 


Annibal. It is very certain, that we ought not to interrupt him that ſpeaks, - 
but rather, for ſome Time, to attend to what he fays, as if it were News, 


tho every Body knew it before. But this Interruption of others would be 


but a ſmall Fault, it there was not a greater Inconvenience attending it. 
For he who has not Patience to hearken to that which is ſaid, often takes 


Words in a different Senſe from what they are ſpoken, Wherein he reſem- 


bles a Dog, which hearing Some-body knock at the Door, barks before he 
knows whether it be Friend or Foe that is there. Hence ariſe Controver- - 


fies without Grounds, and a great deal-of Confuſion, which would be pre- 


vented, if the Hearer would be more prudent, and attend the Concluſion of 


the Matter. So that we may juſtly ſay, that thoſe who are 2 
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hear, or are prejudiced, fre too apt to pronounce Sentence, before they hear 
what each Party can ſay for himſelf. 


4 


. Guazz0. It is really very tireſome to hear, in Company, all talk together, 
interrupting one another's Diſcourſe, like a Flock of Starlings, Daws, or 
other Birds, which being ſettled on ſome Tree together, make a confuſed 


Noiſe and Chattering all at once. | 
Annibal. And you, who know how to behave with Diſcretion, when you 


light among ſuch Fellows, pony” ing would not ſeem more partial to one 


than another, you ſmile at one, liſten to another, and nod to a third, and 
by the Air of your Countenance and Geſtures, ſeem to give Ear to all. 
' Guazzo, And, in Reality, without minding a Word that any of them 


Laune! Right! We will ſay then, with the Grecian, that to covet to 
ſpeak always, and never hear others, is a Kind of Tyranny; ſo that in 
Talk, the Speaker and the Hearer ought to agree to keep Turns, as it were, 
as they do at Tennis. Beſides, he that can quietly hear another ſpeak, ſhews 


| his Defire of having the Truth evidently and peaceably opened and cleared, 


and his Diſlike of unadviſed and contentious -arguing. And therefore it is 
fald, That to keep Silence in Tine and Place, is better than eloquent Speaking, 
and ought to be numbered among the moral Virtues, For as the Orator is 
known only by his Eloquence, ſo the Philoſopher is no leſs known by his 


modeſt Silence, and wife Maxims. Therefore I could wiſh, that every Man 


when he ſpeaks, would do it in ſuch a Manner, that he may rather ſeem 
under a Neceſſity, than deſirous of the Office; imitating that wiſe Man, 
who is commended for three eminent Virtues; namely, That he never told 
a Lie; never ſaid Ill of any Body; and never fpoke, but on ſome unavoidable 
Occaſion. Whereupon I conclude, That in Company, every one ought to 


obſerve two eſpecial Times in ſpeaking ; the one, when Things come in 


Queſtion which he perfectly underſtands, and has, as it were, at his Fingers 
Ends; the other, when ſuch Matters ariſe, as he can't avoid ſpeaking to. 
In theſe two Caſes, it is better to ſpeak than to be ſilent; in all others, Si- 
lence is the moſt commendable ; and to avoid that vain and counterteit 


- Seeming, before mentioned, wili be the Way to gain Applauſe, 


Guazzo. But notwithſtanding all you have ſaid, I don't think it is conve- 


-nient to be over-forward to ſpeak even of Things we underſtand and know 
ever ſo well; but rather to go on ſlowly and gradually; and to confider 


whether they are properly within his Sphere, Thus, with Reſpect to my- 


ſelf, although by Reaſon of my long and continued Illneſs, J have ſome- 


times, as an Amuſement, ſtudied Galen: yet as my 5 Profeſſion lies 
another Way, was I to aſſume the Phyſician among Phy ſicians, and pretend 
to reaſon upon Phyſic, I ſhould certainly be miſliked. 

EE» ; Annibal. 


— 
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Anmnibal. It is undoubtedly extremely offenſive in any Man to arrogate to 
himſelf a Sort of Sufficiency, and be pratling in every Matter. It is re- 


ported that King Cleomenes, hearing a poor feeble Sophiſt haranguing upon 


Valour and Strength, fell a laughing. If a Swallow, faid he, ſhould talk 
of Strength, it would afford me Matter of Mirth ; but if an Eagle did fo, 
I ſhould liſten to him with Attention. And therefore it would not become 
you to difcourſe of Phyſic, without Occaſion; and though Occaſion ſhould 
offer, yet you ſhould fpeak of it in a Way of Diſtruſt, or by aſking ſome 


leading Queſtion; manifeſting, by your Modeſty, your Defire of rather 


learning what you are ignorant of, than your Forwardneſs to declare what you 


know. And therefore we ought. to conſider what Opinion other Men have 


of us, and upon what Subjects they will moſt readily hear us, and give 
Credit to what we ſay, and to be very cautious that we enter upon no other 
Topics. | | 
_  Guazz9. Do you know any other Means whereby we may ſhun this 
fond Sceming? . | 
Annibal. To this Purpoſe, Sincerity and Plain-dealing are eſpecially pro- 
per; and indeed, highly commendable and very neceſſary, not only in 
Deeds, but in Words alſo. For there are many, who, to be taken for what 
they really are not, will ſhadow the Truth; and in endeavouring to eſta- 
bliſh their Credit, by fome Means or other, unwarily bewray themſelves 
to be no better than Liars and Braggadocio's, and by their deceitful Dealing, 
loſe what Credit they had. And tho' this Fault will admit of many De- 
grees of Aggravation, yet, methinks, it is moſt intolerable, when a Man aſ- 
cribes that to himſelf which belongs to others. Like the Fly, fitting on a 
Cart that was driven along the Road; See, faid the, what a Duſt I bave 
raid! Or like the Piſmire, perched on the Horn of an Ox that was tilling 
the * being aſked, what he did there, anſwered, That be went to 
Plough. p „ AY 
. J have known ſome of them fo impudent, that they have not 
been aſhamed to affirm themſelves the Authors of ſome Things as new, 
which may be found in other Mens Works written a thouſand Years age. 
Aunibal. They deſerve to be puniſhed as Filchers and Pyrates; becauſe 


they * to themſelves the Honour due to others. And yet they 
Encra 


| y do Penance for their Offence; as the Daw did, which ſhewing 
tſelf at a general Muſter of Birds, drefled in the fine Feathers of other 
Fowls, was ſtripped, and made the common Jeſt for her counterfeit Theft. 
We muſt therefore have a reverend Regard for the Truth, and be careful 
that we violate not its Purity by any Means whatſoever, leſt we thereby bring 
ourſelves to Shame and Diſgrace. Nay, more; Truth is a Thing of ſo very 
tickliſh a Nature, that a Man may incur Reprehenſion, not only for diſguiſ- 
ing 
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ing it tho ever ſo plauſibly, but even by reporting it ſimply. and really as it 


is; that is, when Men tell Things that are true, but yet ſuch as few will bo- 


lieve to be ſo. 


SGuaxzo. Of that Danger Dant expreſsly ſpeaks in theſe Verſes. 


mentioned? _. „ Wet: 85 $48 
Annibal. As, in the-Night-time, the more you fix your Eyes on the 
Firmament, the 2 Number of Stars you diſcover; ſo the more we 


conſider the ſaid Sentence of Socrates, the more Ways we find out to avoid 


this vain Seeming, and to be well thought of in Company. Give me Leave 
therefore to ſay again, that a Man ought to endeavour to be ſuch an one, 
as he defires to ſeem to be, and we ſhall thereby know, that as all Men 
naturally deſire to be had in Honour and Eſtimation, ſo in moſt Men that 
Defire is vain and fooliſh, becauſe It is not founded upon any Deſert, or Vir- 


tue worthy of ' Honour, 


_ © Guazzo, You fay very true; and I ſee the Abuſe is ſo great, that the leaſt a 


Worthy, are moſt ambitious of Praiſe and Honour, 


Annibal. True; but they miſs the Mark they aim at; for it commonly 
happens, contrary to their Expectations, that they are but little regarded; 
upon which they aſſume an Air of Importance, and being filled with a 
fooliſh Diſdain, put on the Lion's Skin, and look with a fierce and ſtern 
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Countenance: By which Means they render themſelves odious to all Men. 
But if, according to the Philoſopher, they knew that Honour conſiſted rather 
in bim who pays Honour, than in him who receives it, they would never take 


ſo much upon themſelves, nor behave ſo arrogantly, knowing that it is not 


in their Power to honour themſelves. And therefore whoever defires to be 
had in Reputation, either for Wiſdom, Juſtice, Fortitude, or Temperance, 
muſt ſtrictly examine himſelf, whether he poſſeſſes any of theſe Virtues, 
otherwiſe his Deſire cannot poſſibly take Effect. 

Guazzo. If none ſhould be had in Eſtimation but Men of Valour and high 
Merit, you would not, as you do, ſee the meaneſt of the Populace favoured 


and reſpected by the better Sort, for the Good-nature and agreeable Diſpo- 


ſition noted in them, notwithſtanding their Want of Learning, and thoſe 


good Parts, by the Help of which Men uſually attain to Honour. 

Annibal. Thoſe whom you ſpeak of, are beloved rather than honoured, and 
thererefore I meant to tell you, that it is not enough for a Man to be ho- 
noured on Account of his Office, or for his Virtue, if he does not likewiſe 
purchaſe the Friendſhip and Good-will of others, which is the right and 
ſure Bond of Converſation; and in my Opinion, they may be juſtly deemed 
their own Enemies, who labour not by all lawful and laudable Means, to 
heap up to themſelves fo rich a Treaſure. 

Guazzo, And what particular Method, I beſeech you, muſt J take, to 
obtain this Good-wilt? | 

Annibal. You will procure it from the Abſent, by ſpeaking well of them 
behind their Backs; and of the Preſent, by uſing that common and well- 
known Way of conciliating the Love and Affection of others, namely, 
Courteſy and Affability. | | 

Guazzo. No Doubt, there is nothing ſets us at a greater Diſtance from 
Humanity, than a ſurly Carriage; and it is evident that theſe auſtere Viſages, 
and ſecond Cato's, are hated of ill Men. And as they eſteem it their 
N Merit never to laugh, but rather to knit the Brow, to frown, to 

ook terrible, and to ſpeak roughly, they thereby diſcover their Pride and 
Haughtineſs, and become odious even to the Proud themſelves. 

Annibal. I know ſome ſo inſolent and ill-mannered, that they ſcorn to 
return a Salute, which is a Sign of a barbarous Mind; theſe are neither 
amiable in their Looks, nor affable in their Words. And tho' they imagine 
they injure no Man by it, yet it makes Men hate them as Enemies. 

Guazzo, I can by no Means like this Sort of Men; yet I muſt ca 
thoſe who are guilty of it inadvertently. : 

Annibal. This Fault, tho' committed through Negligence, is too groſs, 
and no Man will give it a favourable Conſtruction; and therefore they muſt 
reſolve with themſelves either to change their Manners, and not to be fo 
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very ſparing of their Civilities (which turn to good Account without any 


Expence) or elſe to hire a Man on Purpoſe to give them Notice when they 
are faluted, that they may remember to return the Salute. For a proper 
Regard to theſe little Punctilios, procure Friendſhip ; and being neglected, 


may diſſolve a Friendſhip already contracted. And therefore we ſhall do 


well to prevent our Friends in their Salutations, and exceed them in Civi- 
„ SO | | 

' Guazz0. A certain King of France, when a common Strumpet did him 
Reverence in the Street, very courteouſly re-faluted her. Upon which one 
{aid to him, That his Majeſty did Honour to a Woman of ill Fame, and 
who did not deſerve it. To which he anſwered, That he had rather err in 


| ſaluting one that Was naught, than fail in his Reſpe to one that was really 


l Annibal. A Saying truly worthy of a King! which makes it evident, that 
he, who expects to be civilly treated, muſt, on all Occaſions, ſhew Civility, 
and remember, . that as hard Wine is unpleaſant to the Taſte, fo a haughty 
Behaviour is diſagreeable in Company; which agrees with the Letters of 
Philip, King of Macedon, wherein he makes it appear, that gentle and cour- 
teous Speech, is that Stone of Adamant, which attracts the Hearts and 
Good-wills of all Men. os EE; 34 
And altho' this Virtue is very becoming and commendable in all Sorts o 
People, yet it ſhines moſt brightly in thoſe who are our Superiors, either in 
Power or Pre-eminence. How pleaſed are we when they ſpeak to us cour- 
teouſly, uſe the moſt gentle Words, and look upon us with a chearful and 
lively Countenance, which diſcovers their Inclinations to ſerve us, and Aﬀec- 
tions for our Perſons? I could here alledge the Example of two Brothers, 
Gentlemen of good Condition ; one of them, by his affable Speech and cour- 
teous Behaviour, is univerſally beloved ; the other, for his ſtern Countenance, 
and haughty Carriage, is eſteemed by few: So that People, when they have 
been giving their different Characters, have faid, that if they were to requeſt 
any Thing at their Hands, they would be better ſatisfied with a Denial from 


the firſt, than with a Grant from the other. 


Guazzo. And therefore it is ſaid, that a Man grants a good Part of a 

Favour, when he obligingly denies it. | h Sd 
Annibal. But altho' I commend this condeſcending and gentle Behaviour; 
yet I would have every one maintain that Dignity and State which is due to 
his Rank. For a Gentleman to be always popular and familiar, would be 
to give away the Treaſures of his Courteſy, to debaſe himſelf, and to diſco- 
ver the Fool or the Flatterer. And thus a Man may ſometimes involun- 
tarily ſhew himſelf what he really is not, and give Occaſion for others to 
inſult him, and leſſen that Reſpect he is entitled to. But I could wiſh 41 
| | Wn would, 
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would, as much as poſſible, ſupport the Majeſty of a Philoſopher in the 
Gravity of his Diſcourſe, and the Humility of a Chriſtian in the Gentleneſs 
of his Words; and remember, that courteous Language multiplies Friends, 
and ſoftens Enemies; and that according to the Proverb, The meek Lamb 
furks the Teats of bis own Dam, and of others too. | 

Guazzo. I remember to have read a Sentence not much unlike that, 
namely, That be who ſpeaks gently to his Neighbour, receives a gentle Anſwer ; 
and out of the Breaſts, which he ſucked for Milk, he brings Butter. 

Annibal. Aſſure yourſelf, it is even fo : But that you may be ſure of reap- 
ing this Benefit, it is requiſite that this gentle Speech come from the Hearr, 
and not be intermixed with ſome other Geſture or Behaviour, which ma 
make it ſmell of Flattery, and fo, inſtead of Love, purchaſe Hate; like 
ſome; who, by their perpetual Laughing and ſhewing their Teeth, make 
Men in doubt, whether they honour or banter them. 

Guazzs. It is a common Saying, That to ſmile upon every Body, is a Sign 
rather of a vain Mind, than a chearful Countenance. 

Annibal. With Affability I will join, as a Siſter and Companion, another 
Virtue very neceſſary in Converſation ; and is that which, not only with 
ſmooth Words, but with a certain witty and jocoſe Pleaſantry, wonderfully 
delights the Hearers. And as the firſt is a Sign of Good-nature, fo this is 
of Wit; and is known, not only in jeſting merrily with others, but in tak- 
ing a Jeſt freely. 

There are various Kinds of this Sort of Pleaſantry; and therefore Philo- 
ſophers and Rhetoricians, knowing how available it is in recreating the Miad, 
when over-charged with Melancholy and penſive Thoughts, how acceptable 
in Company, and how conducive to Health, have, very largely, taught us 
many Ways to attain it. 

Guazzo, I readily believe, that Art and Study may do ſomething towards 
it; but in my Judgment, it is Nature only can complete the Work. That 
this is true, appears from hence, that there are many Men of great Wiſdom 
and Learning, who know not how to paſs a Joke with a Grace ; and, on the 


contrary, many ignorant Men, even among the Vulgar, will humour a 


Matter of Jeſt ſo agreeably, that they would make Heraclitus himſelf laugh 
at it. ; 

Annibal. 1 grant indeed, that the Actions of Men vary according to the 
Diverſity of their Nature; and that it is very difficult to beget Mirt': in 
another, without a certain Livelineſs of Spirit in ourſelves. But it is feliom 
ſeen, that a Man of a merry Diſpoſition, is without ſome Degrees of Wit. 
This Gonella intimates, when he ſays, Thet to play the Fool well, a Man ought 
fo be wwiſe. But yet I am of Opinion, that a Perſon, naturally grave and 
ſolemn, may, by Uſe, get a Habit of Pleaſantry; and I am perſwaded you 

Q 2 | will 
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will not deny, but there are ſome of a ſevere and auſtere Countenance and 
Behaviour, who, in Company are exceedingly pleaſant and merry. How- 


ever, it is better for a Man not to alter his natural Propenſity to Gravity, than 


to be immoderately. merry. F or as. the Mean is commendable, ſo the Ex- 


tremes are. deteſtable, growing either into Scurrility by too licentious a Ban. 


ter, or elſe, into Incivility, by, refuſing any. Place to Jeſting and Merriment. 


Guazzo. Now, in as much as you have ſhewn how Fleaſantry diverts in 


Company; how Gentleneſs of Speech makes us appear in our true Charac- 


ters, and diſcovers the internal Affections of the Heart, whereby we win 
the Good-will of others; I would gladly know, if there be any other Way 


to work the ſame laudable Effects. 


Annibal. Altho by Afﬀability alone, we imprint on the Minds of Men 
a good Opinion of us, even as the Wax takes the Impreſſure of the Signet; 
yet there is ſomething elſe wanting, whereby that Print and Impreſſion may 
be made laſting; this neceſſary Requiſite, is that Virtue called Modeſty; 
or rather that which we uſually term Diſcretion. 

Guazz0, On what Occaſion is that Virtue practiſed? 

Annibal. Upon all; but particularly in cenſuring other Mens Faults. It 
is for .this Reaſon, among others, it may be ſuppoſed, that God made Man 
a ſociable Creature, that by Means of Converſation, he may both aſſiſt 
others, and be aſſiſted himſelf, as Need ſhall require. Wherefore, ſince no 
mortal Man is endued with abſolute Perfection, we muſt not mock at other 
Mens Imperfections, leaſt others ſhould: take it in their Heads to laugh at 


ours. | 


* 


Guazzo. Your Obſervation is juſt: But don't you know, (as the Proverb 
ſays) That we ſee better afar off, than near at Hand; that at Home we are 
as blind as Moles, but Abroad as ſharp-ſighted as Argus; and that we can 


ſhy a Mote in another's Eye, but diſcern not a Beam in our own? But from 


whence, do you think, this Fault has its Riſe ? 
Annibal. Very likely from Self- love, which ſuffers not a Man to fee his 
Imperfections. Rl ; 
Guazzo. But, methinks, ſuch a Man ſeems to love others better than him- 
ſelf; becauſe he leaves his own Faults uncorrected, to amend thoſe of others. 
ibal, He would certainly love others better than himſelf, if his Mo- 
tive to ſeek the Amendment of other Mens Faults, was derived from pure 
Charity and Love; but it is too notorious, that he is excited to do this from 
a Sort of preſumptuous Deſire to be thought more wiſe than his Neigh- 


: bours; and therefore I think the real Cauſe, why we are fo buſy in finding 


out Faults in others, is, that (contrary to. the before-cited Saying of Socra- 
tes) we take more Pleaſure to ſeem than to be; and we think we diſcover 


leſs Sagacity in correcting our own Faults, than in reprehending the Fai- 


lures 
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lures of other Men. But all thoſe, who are reſolved to be ſuch as they 
deſire to ſeem, are the moſt ſevere Reformers of themſelves, and will ſooner 


find out their own Faults than others. 


- Guazzs. Pray be ſo good as to explain, what thoſe Faults of others are, 


wherein this Diſcretion is to be uſed ? 
Annibal. There are two Sorts; the one, of thoſe who are not full ripe ; 


the other, of thoſe who are quite rotten, The Unripe are thofe we are 


ready to commit; and the Ripe are thoſe which we have already com- 


mitted, The firſt we muſt, as much as poſſible, forbear to commit; 


as to the others, ſome are to be excuſed, and ſome to be blamed. If then, 
(to illuſtrate this Matter) in reaſoning upon any Subject, we ſee a Perſon fo 


hard put to it, that he knows not well how to extricate himſelf, without 
committing ſome Abſurdity, either in his Words or Argument, we ſhould 


act a diſcreet Part in preventing him. When we ſee one ſtumbling at a 


Stone, and ready to fall down, we catch hold of him and ſtay him up, not 


ſuffering him to come to the Ground, to make the Company Diverſion, and 


him aſhamed. So when, by ſuch friendly Means, we aſſure him that ſpeaks 
of the Eſteem we have for him, and give him to underſtand how jealous 


we are of his Honour, we thereby gain his Love and Affection; whereas, 
on the contrary, nothing will ſooner ſet him in a Rage, and make him ali- 
enate his G6od-will from us, than to give him Room to think he is had in 
Contempt, and 1 2 at. 


Guazzo. This 
for there is no Man entertains ſo baſe and abject Opinion of himſelf, as that 


he deſerves to be ſcorned. But beſides that, in my Judgment, it is not good 
Manners to mock another, becauſe he himſelf may be in Danger of the 


like, or perhaps worſe Uſage; For ſuch a Blow as the Aſs gives the Wall, 


ſuch an one he recetves himſelf. And if it be a Fault to make our Diverfion 
of them we know, it is a much greater to deride thoſe we know not 
which ſome raſh and inſolent Fellows are guilty of, who (as the Saying is) 
judging the Horſes by the Saddles and Furniture, don't confider, that under a 
clawniſh Coat, often lies concealed a noble and lively Underſtanding. 

Annibal. A poor Peaſant of Monſerat, is an Example to this Purpoſe” 


Coming into the City in Company with ſome Women, a pert Citizen faid 
to him, Thou haſt brought Abundance of Goats to our Market. Sir, faid he, 
in my Mind I have brought but a few, in Compariſon of the great Number 


of Bucks that are there. 


Guazzo, I know a young Fellow, whom, by his Looks and Behaviour, 


you would take for a Fool, and has occaſioned ſome to be mighty merry 
with him; but J do aſſure you, he can frame his Anſwers ſo fitly, and give 
Joke for Joke fo patly, that thoſe who boldly begin the Skirmiſh with him, 

are often forced to retreat ſhameſully. Anmbal, 


nd of Contempt, I conceive, is not to be borne withal ; . 
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4 Anibal. To conclude; it is very perilous to deride and laugh at others, 


and, as the Saying is, to anger a Maß. And therefore it is not good to 


mock any Man in any-wiſe, For, if he is our Superior, or Equal, he will 


not bear to be made the Object of our Ridicule. If he is our Inferior, we 
thereby force him to withdraw his Good-will from us, which may be of 
ill Conſequence. For we ouglit,' if poſſible, to conciliate the Affections of 
every Body to us. Now, if it ſhould fo happen, that a Perſon overſhoots 
himſelf in his Talk, we muſt conſider, whether it proceeds from Unfkilful- 
neſs, or Folly, or of a perverſe Deſign. For the firſt, we ought to excuſe it, 
or prudently endeavour to hide it, and not make a Jeſt of it, as ſome ſcoſ- 
fing Chaps, without Senſe or Wit, commonly do: For as it is an ill thing 
to make Game of that which is well done, ſo it is both barbarous and odious 
to ſcoff at Faults which proceed from Ignorance or Over- ſight. But let us 
now come to thoſe Faults which are the Effects of Vice, and therefore to be 
reproved. | | x 8 I 
| We I think more Diſcretion is required in reprehending theſe, than 
the others. be ae ard = 
"Annibal. So much the more, as by how much the Danger is greater to 


deal in good Earneſt, than in Jeſt. And tho' it is convenient for all Sorts 


of Men to excuſe or cover thoſe little Foibles before mentioned, in whom 
ſoever we find them, yet it is not lawful for every one to correct and reprove 
the Faults and Failures of every Man. Thus, no Man ought to take the 
Office of Cenſor upon him without being thereto lawfully authoriſed; (as 
for a young Man to reprove an old; or for one in a mean Condition, to 
rebuke one in a higher Rank) nor one who is known to have the like, or 
greater Imperfections in himſelf; (as for one Adulterer to rebuke another for 
Laſciviouſneſs) nor for one chat is a notorious Liar. For, as the Proverb 
ſays, He that mocks the Lame, ſhould take heed that himſelf goes upright, 

But farther; we ought not to preſume to correct any, but thoſe, with 


whom, either by Conſanguinity, or long Familiarity, we have ſufficient 


Credit or Authority. In ſhort; in cenſuring, we muſt not only have a 
Regard to the Quality of the Perſons, but alſo to Time and Place, and to 


conſider, both in what Manner we direct our Reproof, and how our Friend 


is diſpoſed to receive it. And therefore when one faid to another in Liquor, 
Ara not you aſhamed to be ſo drunk? he anſwered very well, Are not you 


- aſhamed to reprove one that is drunk? Thus again, to reprove a Swearer 
- when he is in a Rage, and in the Preſence of others, would be fo far from 


having a good Effect upon bim, that it would make him worſe. Bat this 
Caution is not ſufficient, without even yet a greater Diſcretion ; we muſt 
uſe an honeſt Kind of Deceit, and intermingle with the Bitterneſs of Re- 
proof, the Sweetneſs of ſome Praiſe, Or we ſhould blame others for thoſe 

=. Fauls 
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Faults, which we ſee in him whom we endeavour to reform; or reprove 
our ſelves as ſubject to the ſame Errors. | 
In fine; we ſhould reprehend our Friend in ſuch Manner that he may 
take it well, and think himſelf obliged to us for it; as ſome Philoſophers 
have taught in their moral Works, and which ſhall ſuffice touching this 
ET. 
Now, with Reſpect to other Means of obſerving that general Rule be- 

fore laid down, to be, rather than ſeem to be, if we examine it thoroughly, 
we ſhall find, that thoſe who adhere to it, make Uſe of that Diſcretion we 
have been deſcribing in avoiding all quarrelſome Diſputes, and obſtinate 
arguing in Matters, wherein a Man, defirous of that vain Seeming, will 
often, contrary to all Reaſon, ſtrive to ſeem to have the Superiority over all 
REES | 

| 2 Nothing, I believe, makes a Man ſo ill received in Company, 
as that. | | | 

Annibal. And therefore, if he who ſpeaks, declares the Truth, we ought 

to be as well ſatisfied with what he ſays, as if the Words were Holy Writ. 
And if he chance to utter an Nntruth, rather than too ſtifly conteſt it with 
him (if it does us no Prejudice) we ought modeſtly to bear with it; obſer- 

ving always the Rule of Epictetus, That, in Company, we ſtould ſubmit hum- 
bly to our Superior; mildly perfivade our Inferior ; and acquieſce quietly with 
our Equal. And by this Means we ſhall prevent all Quarrels. 

I intend next to inform you, how a Man ought to behave himſelf with 
Reſpect to thoſe Ceremonies that Cuſtom requires to be Obſerved in Com- 
ny. : 
Guazzo, I ſhould rather think it Wiſdom to avoid all Ceremonies in 
Company; becauſe they proceed more from ſupercilious Vanity, than fin- 
cere Affection; and in my Judgment, the more a Man uſes them, the leſs 
Plain-dealing he is thought to have. Whereas, on the contrary, when you 
ſee one 0 plainly to work, both in Words and Geſture, you will ſoon pro- 
nounce him an honeſt well-meaning Man. For my own Part, I little re- 
gard, when my Equal, having the Wall of me, leaves it to give me the 
upper-hand; I had rather have more of his Good-will, and leſs of his Ho- 
nour. And as you muſt needs laugh, when you ſee at a great Diſtance; 
a Number of People leaping, ſkipping, dancing, and hear no Muſic among 
them; ſo neither can you help being merry, to ſee afar off, two Perſons uſe 
many ceremonious Geſticulations of the Head, Hands, Knees, writhing of 
the Body, and not hear a Word paſs between them: I need not tell you, 
that for one who uſes theſe Ceremonies with a good Grace, there are Multi- 
tudes whom they become ſo ill, that it would make you ſick to ſee them. 
And ſome you will obſerve go ſo awkwardly about it, that in aiming to be 

Wb | | Court- 
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Court-like, they make theniſelves Cart-like. As I have taken Notice of in 
ſome, who, while. they have been talking with the Duke my Maſter, and 


- 


and forced him to put on his Hat. E | 
 Azmubal. He ſhould have put it off again, to ſhew that he was not bare 
in Compliment to them, but, becauſe of the hot Weather. RET 

_ Guazzo. But there was another who behaved himſelf a little bettet; for, 


talking with the Duke, who was uncovered, he clapped his own Cap upon 


ſeeing him, bare-headed, have laid hold of his Arm with both their Hands, 


| his Grace's Head. So that I fay again, I can by no Means away with theſe 


Ceremonies ; which are no leſs unſeemly in ſecular Concerns, than they are 
proper in ſacred and divine Things. dh WIRD GE gre 
verſally approved of by all Men. 5 e 
SGuax zo. 1 apprehend, you are under a Miſtake ; for I know many Men, 
' who are profeſſed Enemies to thoſe Ceremonies. H -25 


 -  Annibal. Believe me, my Friend, theſe Men, who openly 77 7 thera, 


atter tho- 


in their Hearts, deſire them; and if you will examinè the 


roughly, you will find that Ceremonies diſpleaſe No-body. For this is 
_ certain, that they are Marks of Reſpect; and there is not that Man living, 


who is not glad in his Heart to have Reſpect ſhewn him, and who ought 
not to be glad of an Opportunity of ſhewing his Reſpect to another; for? 
(according to the Saying of the Philoſopher) he who bonoureth, receives more 
Honour, than he. who is honoured ; and, like the Sun, the Beams of Henour 
do, as it were by Reflection, rebound back upon him. And as he who is 
ceremonious, may be thought u Diſſembler, ſo he who is not fo, may be 
taken for a Clown, a rude Fellow, and a_Deſpiſer of others. I won't ſay 
they do amis, who deſire you to. uſe no Ceremonies in Reſpect to them; 
I rather commend them: For even their ſaying ſo, is a+ Kind of ceremo- 
nious Behaviour, whereby they endeavour to cover their Ambition; and is 
not unlike the Practice of Phyſicians, who, for Manners-fake, will refuſe 
Money verbally, yet graſp it with their Hearts, and are glad to finger 'it 
with their Hands. And as the facred Ceremonies, when they are free 
from Superſtition, are not diſpleaſing to God, and kindle Devotion in the 
Miads of ignorant People, who are not perfectly acquainted with the Holy 


| Scriptures; ſo theſe external Ceremonies procure us the Good-will of our 


Friends and Superiors to whom they are addreſſed, recommend us for our 


civil Carriage, and diſtinguiſh us from rude, Country Clowns. 


_ Guaz20. But how muſt we. regulate ourſelves in the Uſe of theſe Cere- 


| monies? 


Annibal. Why, in ſuch a Manner, that he who uſes them, may diſcover 
the Affections of his Heart, and the Sincerity of his Love, together with 
, : v g the 
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the external Reſpect he pays him; otherwiſe Ceremonies are loathſome, 
and Signs of an inſincere Meaning. And on the other Side, he who re- 
ceives theſe outward Honours ought, firſt, modeſtly to decline them, ſo as 
to ſhew that he does not expect them; otherwiſe he will diſcover his Pride, 
which, in Converſation, will do him the greateſt Prejudice. | 
But farther, you know very well, that when your Equal pays you Reſpect, 
it is out of a courteous Civility, rather than of Duty; for when you accept 
of thoſe Honours as your Duc, in the ſame Manner as you do frem your 
Inferiors, you will find, he will be but little mindful of his Reſpects to you 
afterwards. In ſhort, we ſhould receive Honour at the Hands of our 
Friends, rather as offered by them, than looked for by us; nor would it be 
at all amiſs to imitate the Example of a certain diſcreet Gentleman, who, 
after a long Struggle between him and ſome of his Friends, who ſhould firſt 
enter the Door, at laſt ſaid, Tou may now be ſatisfied how much Jam at your 
Command, fince I am ready to obey you in Things that turn to my Diſhonour : 
Which ſaid, he went in without any farther Ceremony, 
- 'Guazzo, I allow the Reaſons you have alledged in maintaining the Pro- 
priety of Ceremonies; yet I muſt ſay, that they ought to be obſerved rather 
among Strangers, than familiar Friends. For if I am not deceived, true 
Friendſhip conſiſts not in ceremonious Words or Deeds. | 
Annibal. J am entirely of your Mind, that true Friendſhip ſhould be 
quite ſeparate from Ceremonies. But where now are thoſe true Friends to 
be found? Know you not, that according to the Philoſopher, perfect Friend- 
ſbip extends not to a pw Number of - Perſons, but is reſtrained to the Love 
of one Perſon only. I know not who is your affured Friend, but yet I am 
ſure I have not yet found mine, with whom I could communicate with 
that Freedom, Simplicity, and Tranquillity, which you have intimated ; 
and you will find it the hardeſt Matter in the World to find two Hearts ſo 
ſtritly united in the Bonds of Love. And tho in Token of true Friend- 
ſhip, you call your Companion Brother, yet perhaps he has no Mind to give 
| you the ſame Title; and that you may not uſe him with the fame Free- 
dom for the future, he will call you Mr. Guazzo. And to prevent your 
treating him in too familiar a Style when you talk with him, he will accoſt 
our Worſhip in ſuch a Manner, that you will be forced to retire a Step 
back, and uſe him rather ceremoniouſly than friendly. From this common 
Ufage of the World, I gather, that thoſe with whom we are converſant, 
being rather Well-wiſhers, than true Friends, we' ſhould take eſpecial Heed 
of too broad or too familiar a Behaviour with them, whereby we may ha- 
zard the Loſs of their Good-will; let us imitate the Flies, which tho' they 


always dwell and cat with us, yet will not become tame. 
R Guazzo. 


Proverb, That the Devil is full of Knowledge, becauſe he is old, And there- 
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Guaxxo. I am very well ſatisfied of the Truth of all you have ſaid; and 
I conſider with myſelf that your Diſcourſe comprehends general Matters, 
and is applicable to all Sorts of Perſons. And therefore you will oblige me 
in declaring particularly the Method that every one ought to obſerve, accord- 
ing to his Rank and Station. x jet | | | 
Anibal. We have already taken Notice, that it is a Thing impoſſible to 
enumerate the many Particulars that every one ought to practiſe in Compa- 


ny; and therefore it ſhall ſuffice only to conſider, that the Rules before laid 


down, ought to be in common to all, as the Streets, Churches, and com- 
mon Conduits are. But as every one endeavours to get and appropriate to 


himſelf, either Houſe, Lands, or Money; ſo every Man in his particular 
| Rank of Life and Converſation ought to propoſe to himſelf ſome peculiar 


Laws, and ſuch a Kind of Behaviour as ſhall be proper for his Calling and 
Profeflion. But to reap the right and genuine Fruit of Converſation, which + 
conſiſts chiefly in the Good-will of others, it is neceſſary that we know 
and learn not only what belongs to ourſelves, but alſo how to behave our- 
ſelves towards others, according to the Difference of their Eſtate ; becauſe 
it may happen that we come in Company, ſometimes with the Young, 
ſometimes with the Old; with Gentlemen ; with common People; and 
now and then with Princes, or with private Perſons; one while with the 
Learned; by and by with the Ignorant; now with our own Countrymen, 
then with Strangers; now with Religious, anon with Seculars; ſometimes 


with Men, and at other Times with Women. | 
'. Guazzs. I now perceive you would enter into a Labyrinth, out of which 


it would be a long Time before you could extricate yourſelf, if you ſhould 
diſcourſe particularly of all thoſe Points, | 
Amnibal. You think then, that every one of theſe Points will require 


a whole Day's Diſcourſe? 


Guazzo. Well, ſince you are ſo deſirous to diſpatch this Matter in fo ſhort 


a Time, you will do as thoſe that ride Poſt, who, in order to rid Ground 


the faſter, take but a tranſient View of the Country they travel through. 
Annibal. I fee then (as it were in paſſing along) that there are few to be 
found, who are not diſordered with ſome of thoſe Diſeaſes we have before 
mentioned; but the moſt extremely ſick of all, are young Men: For whoſe 
Health it is requiſite, that they ſhave off from their Face that counterfeit 
Beard of falſe Seeming and vain Perſwaſion; remembring, that as their 
Faces are ſmooth and without Hair, ſo their Heads are barren of Under- 
ſtanding. For, if it be true, that Length of Time brings Experience, and 
Wiſdom grows out of Experience; it is alſo true, that young Men, for 
Lack of Years and Experience, cannot be wiſe. From whence comes that 


fore 
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fore they ought to bridle the too raſh Fluency of their Tongues, and let their 
chief Medicine be Silence, and that Saying be imprinted on their Hearts, 
That a young Man ſhould ſcarce ſpeak in his own Cauſe, alths be ſhould, in a 
Manner, be obliged to it. "16 | | 
- Guazzo, It is a common Obſervation, that a young Man is to be blamed, 
when he would ſeem to talk like an old Man; and a Weman when ſhe 
- imitates a Man. | 8. i 
Annibal. Voung Men ought more particularly to obſerve this Silence when 
they are amongſt their Seniors, whoſe Company may be extremely profi- 
table to them. mn. | | x7 
Guazzo. Their Advantage by it is ſo much, as it is for the moſt Part 
diſtaſtful to them, by Reaſon of the Difference of Complexions, Humours, 
and Conditions between them; ſo that they fly from it with all the Haſt 
they can, to enjoy the Company of their Equals. AE 
Annibal. And therefore we ought to entertain ſo much the better Opinion 
of thoſe young Men, who voluntarily aſſociate themſelves with old Men; 
becauſe they endeavour to prevent Age by Virtue. Hence it is, that, what 
with the good Repute they have already obtained, and the worthy Actions 
they are daily doing, they arrive at Honour and Preferment before the uſual 
Seaſon. And therefore, I think, that thoſe young Men, who hate the Com- 
pany of the Old, conceal their Wounds, and ſuffer them to feſter inwardly ; 
as, on the contrary, thoſe who frequent it, lay open their Imperfections, 
and thereby have an Opportunity of correcting them. 
Guazzo. It is much better to acknowledge our Follies in our Youth, 
than to have them to confeſs in old Age; for, as the Poet fays, The Faults 
of Youth ſcarce leave a Stain bebind. | 
Annibal. It is very certain, that Youth ought to learn of Age, whoſe 
Wiſdom and Authority they ſhould venerate, and from thence be taught 
to quell their raging Paſſions, to own their unſteady Waverings, and to cor- 
rect their other natural Imperfections. As when we have Occaſion: to tra- 
vel into foreign Countries to us unknown, we addreſs ourſelves to Some- 
body who is acquainted with thoſe Countries, for Inſtructions to inform us 
of every Thing we want to know in Relation to our Journey: So likewiſe 
with Regard to the Pilgrimage we have to make through this doubtful and 
deceitful Life, we can do nothing better, than to get Information of thoſe 
who are happily arrived almoſt at their Journey's End, to know the Roads 
we are to leave, and thoſe we ſhould take, ſo as we may fafely finiſh our 
Travels. The Voyage of Life is generally very dangerous to Youth, as fays 
the wiſe Man, who, to the uncertain Flight of an Eagle in the Air, of the 
Ship on the Sea, and of the Serpent on the Rock, adds, as moſt uncertain, 
' the Way of a. young Man in bis fir Nears, Young Men ſhould therefore 
$5 2 | keep 
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keep Company with the Old, and to make Account, that he who aſſoci- 
gates bimſelf with the Wiſe, becomes wiſe; and to imitate the Roman 
Youth, who had ſuch a Veneration for Age, that every one honoured his 
Elder, as his Parent. And, on the contrary, it was a Crime judged worthy 
of Puniſhment, for a young Man not to reverence the Aged, or a Child, 
one at Man's Eſtate. Nay; in ſome Countries, it is not lawful for a young 
| Man to bear Witneſs againſt his Elder. And, in Truth, it is highly rea- 
I fonable, that every one ſhould pay due Repects to thoſe that are above them 
in Years and Underſtanding. And as they fee their Juniors do them Ho- 
| nour in Reſpect of their being older, ſo ought they to take the Example, 
| wg: 9 | 
and do Homage to thoſe that are their Elders. Yo 
But after all the Medicines which I have preſcribed for the Health of 
Wl | young Men, I will, for a Conclufion, add this, that as they ought to avoid 
1 bold Preſumption, ſo they ſhould, in Company, put on ſuch a modeſt Baſh- 


1 fulneſs, that their Cheeks may, now and then, be painted with Vermillion, 
| which will look graceful, diſcover a Good-nature, and be a Sign of their 
4 future happy Diſpoſition. 229 | 


1H SGuazzo. I could never bear with Impudence in Youth : For beſides 
, the Diſeſteem they will procure themſelves for being thought to want Mo- 
|  defty,” which is a Virtue they ought to prize, it ſeems to prognoſticate that 
| they will come to no good End. BF: 
4 Anibal. I think we have faid enough of young Folks; let us now, if 
1 ou pleaſe, turn our Eyes from the Eaſt to the Weſt, and conſider what 
1 belongs to old People; in whom break forth many Maladies, as well of 
5 Tw > ohio tot | 
1 Guazzs. I am afraid you will find it difficult to heal thoſe old feſtered 
' - Sores, which are certainly very hard to be cured. N 
Anibal. This indeed I allow; yet all Sores in old People, are not feſ- 
* tered, I count thoſe old and feſtered thit have taken deep Root, and 
which have grown up with them from their Youth ; but thoſe I call not 
old, which old Age commonly brings with it. Thus, to be ſevere, chur- 
liſh, covetoug, whining, &c. are [Diſeaſes of which ſome antient People 
may be cured, by giving Place to Reaſon. N 
SGuaxzo. Altho' perhaps they may be cured of thoſe Diſeaſes, yet, in 
my Apprehenſion, we ought not to attempt it. It ſeems rather better to 
follow their Humour, as we uſe thoſe who are paſt Recovery, in every 
Thing they require; being mindful of the uſual Advice, Net to add Aflic- 
tion to the Aflictedu. 7 | 10 ' 
Annibal. The right old Men (namely the Wiſe) the nearer they, approach 
their End, the more Delight they take in Knowledge and Virtue. Touch- 
ing this, I deſire you to call to Mind what was faid by one, That if be had 


one 
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one Foot in the Grave, yet he would ſtill be learning ſomething ; becauſe be 
was not ignorant, that the Things which we know, are but the leaſt Part of 
the Things which we know not. Vea, we may fay, that a Man never begins 
to know, till, by Age, he draws towards the End of his Life. Which a 
certain Philoſopher very well illuſtrates, when he laments, that Nature, 
which gives a very long Life to many irrational Creatures, and is very libe- 
rally kind to them, yet deals very hardly with Man, who is deprived of Life, 
juſt then when he begins to live, that is, to underſtand, and when he ought 


to enjoy the Fruits of his Labours. But it is not my Intention here to lay 


down Inſtructions in what Manner old People ſhould ſupport the Burden 
of Age, and arrive ſafely at the Haven of Reit from Sorrow and Milery : 
For in fo doing, I ſhould fooliſhly perſwade myſelf, that Cato has not already 
handled this Matter very copiouſly and eloquently. But one Thing I muſt 
affirm, that many old Folks complain without Cauſe, that their Age is but 
little reſpected or regarded; and are apt to fancy, that becauſe their Head 
is white or bald, are blear-ey'd, toothleſs, crooked, trembling, and ſickly, 
that therefore they are entitled to all imaginable Honour ; yet few of them 
perceive how void they are of Underſtanding, Wiſdom and Virtue; and 
therefore they ought to conſider, that old Age is not to be reſpected or 
reverenced for the Number of its Years, but rather for the Merit of its good 
Conditions and Virtue ; and therefore it is ſaid, That the boary Beard is a 
Sign of Years; not of Knowledge. And I may venture to affirm, that an old 


Man without Knowledge and Virtue, is worthy of no Honour at all; 


becauſe it is a Sign he hath ſpent his Youth in nothing that is commendable : 
Which is explained by this Saying, That there are three Sorts of Men odious 
to the World, a poor Man proud; a rich Man a Liar; and an old Man a 
Fool. Now, with Reſpect to Converſation, I would adviſe old Men always 
to temper their Talk with Gravity and Wiſdom ; and for the moſt Part, 
vith thoſe Things which ſerve for Example and Inſtruction of Life. 

Guazzo. No doubt it is the Cuſtom to pay Reſpect to old Age; and 
their Words have always more Weight than thoſe of young Men, 

Annibal. Hence it comes, that when young Men are atked their Age, 
they fain themſelves younger than they are, to preſerve their youthful Bloom, 
that others. may think they have that Vigour and Sufficiency in them, that 
are proper and natural to Youth ; ſo old Men will always perſwade us they 
are older than they really are, to enjoy the Pre-eminence and Authority that 
are given to Age. | 

Guazzo. This, for the moſt Part, is very true ; yet now and then we ſee 


ſome old doting Fools, who, notwithſtanding they teel their Legs feeble and 


trembling under them, and ſee in their Glaſs their white Hairs, which ſhould 
exhort them to a ſpeedy Change of Life and Manners, yet nothing will 
= prevail 


JS 


Siaoſldiers and Lovers; not regarding that Say ing, 
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prevail with them to alter their Courſe; but will ſtill play the Parts of 


„„ © Ho TIN Ae n eee, 
ben Age advances with its meagre Train, 
And fioops with bending Shoulders to the Grave, 
Th 8 The Charms of Venus are beheld with Pain, 


And furious Mars no more in Arms can brave. 


So that they not only deny their Age, but make themſelves younger than they 
Are. py F595 
Annibal. Thoſe you ſpeak of are very offenſive ; becauſe by their bad 
Example they embolden young Men in their bad Courſes, I therefore rec- 
kon he has attained to a good Share cf Wifdom, who can ſuit his Manners 
to his Age, and has an Eye to that ' Saying of the Apoſtle, When I was 4 
Child, I ſpoke as a Child; but when T became a Man, I put away childiſh 
Things. But you ſay nothing of thoſe, who, not knowing how to yield to 
the Courſe of Nature, want to ſeem young, to which Purpoſe they ſtrive 
to hide their Age, either by plucking off their Silver Hairs, or by dying 
them of a golden Colour; the fimple Creatures not perceiving, that this 
Transformation, or rather Deformity, is as viſible as the Noſe in a Man's 
Face. | do 

' Guazze. I knew one old Grey-beard, who was ſenſible enough of this, 
but too late, and with Repentance. For being denied a Favour which he 
requeſted of his Prince, he went and dyed his Head and Beard, and fancy- 
ing he ſhould not be known, returned two Days afterwards and pre- 
ferred his former Suit to the Prince: The Prince perceiving his Craft, 

but diſſembling that he did ſo, anſwered, I dont think it conſiſtent with my 
Honour to grant it to you, becauſe T have already denied it to your Father, 
noho, two Days fince, requeſted 45 me the ſame Thing. © 

Annibal. Let us conclude this Subject, with adviſing old Men to ſuffer 
their Minds to grow old with their Bodies, and not to behave themſelves 
youthfully in their Age; and when they are juſt arrived at the End of 
their Days, not to look back, but rather employ themſelves in conſidering, 
that Age naturally makes them crooked and bends them downwards, to the 
End they may think of returning from whence they came; and to remem- 
ber, that at that Inſtant, their Breath hangs on their Lips. They ſhould 
likewiſe be very cautious, how they deſpiſe young People ; (a Fault common 


to many of them) they ought rather to eſteem and value them, and uſe 
reat Diſcretion in their Behaviour towards them, to the End, that young 
People (if for nothing elſe) may thereby be excited to do them Honour; 
otherwiſe they may aſſure themſelves they will be the Objects of their 
: | 8 Contempt 
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Contempt and Deriſion. They ſhould be very careful (when they ate 
amongſt Youth) to uſe them with great Reſpect, as well in Words as Beha- 
viour, and remember that the Intemperance of old Men, makes young 
Men more diſordered and diſſolute. And, to conclude, to have Regard to 
that Direction of St. Paul, That they be ſober, chaſt, wiſe, ſound in the 
Faith, in Charity, and in Patience; Virtues that will render them accep- 
table to all honeſt Companies. But now let us ſpeak of Gentlemen and 
Yeomen, between whom, by Reaſon of their Difference and Inequality, 
there are divers Things to be obſerved in Company. ; 
Guazzo. I think that Labour will be loſt, at leaſt it is a Thing not 
worth your Pains, to endeavour to inſtruct the baſe Vulgar, who being 
naturally uncivil, rude, untoward, diſcourteous, rough, ſavage, and, in a 
Manner, barbarous, and void of Underſtanding, your Attempt will be vain, 
and, as the Proverb ſays, you will loje both Water and Soap. | 
Annibal. It you mean by. thoſe of baſe Birth, only Labourers, and 
Ruſtics, our Diſcourſe, indeed, would be ſpent in vain: But if you con- 
fider the infinite Number of Perſons that reach not to the Degree of 
Gentlemen, and yet are not far from it, you will not deny, that both for 
the Generoſity of their Minds, and the reputable Station of Life they are 
in, they are worthy of ſome Rank in Company, and ought to be placed in 
the Middle between Gentlemen and Clowns. And, indeed, I know many 
Men in but indifferent Circumſtances, of genteel and courteous Behaviour, 
have been well educated, and, in their Talk and Conduct, excel many Gen- 
tlemen. And I am certain you know many Gentlemen more uncivil than 
the very Clowns themſelves. . | 

Guazzo. If they are uncivil, how are they Gentlemen? And if they are 
Gentlemen, how can you call them uncivit? I pray you at once unlooſen 
me the Kanot of this Gentry, which I perceive 1s- very intricate, by Reaſon. 
of the Diverſity of Opinions about it; by which you will be able the more- 
manifeſtly to ſet forth and deſcribe the Converſation between Gentlemen 
and Yeomen, | 

Annibal. Having this Day to ſpeak of many Things, and it being. already 
late, I cannot fully ſatisfy your Requeſt. For it will require a great deal of 
Time, to bring in all that a great many Authors have written of it at large; 
particularly, the great Tiraquel, one of the King's Counſellors in the Parlia-- 


ment of Paris; yet, not to leave you wholly unſatisfied, and as it will be 
no great Interruption to our Deſign, I ſay, (as it were en paſſant) that ſome 

going about to define Gentry, have faid, It conſiſts in the Dignity of Fa- 
thers and Anceſtors; others, in the antient Patrimony ; others, in Riches: 
joined with Virtue; others, in Virtue only. But farther, the worthy Mr. 


George Carretto, an Academic, proved, the other Day, from the- Authority 
| of 
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of Baldus, that there are three Sorts of Gentry; the firſt in Reſpect of 
Blood, as we commonly underſtand it; the ſecond, for good Qualities, 
in which Senſe the Philoſophers take it; the third, as compounded of both 
the others; and this I call true Gentry. _ 

Guavzo. You might have added a fourth Sort, which is obtained by the 
ſpecial Grace of Princes. CAFE | | ; 

Annibal. This may, not unfitly, be joined to the Philoſophers Gentry. 
For it may be affirmed, that the Prince, by his ſpecial Privilege or Grace, 
approves the Virtue and-Merits of him he raiſes to the Rank of Gentry. 
But the Denomination of Gentry was much more reſtrained by Diagenes, 
who being aſked, M bo were the beſt Gentlemen? anſwered, Thoſe who de- 
ſpiſe Riches, Honours, Pleaſures; and the Allurements of Life, and who 
patiently © ſubmitted to their Contraries, namely, Poverty, Ignominy, Pain, 
and Death. _ Lp | 
-*Guazzo. Tam apt to think, the Race of this Sort of Gentry is now 
quite extin&t, _ | Vi, | 
Annibal. As there are many Diſtin&ions of Gentry, according to the 
Diverfity of Mens Opinions, altho' Philoſophers have confined them to four 
or five Sorts, I will be fo bold, now we are converſing familiarly upon the 
Subject, to add one Sort more according to my own Fancy, tho I ſhall 
deviate a little from their Notions. There are then, three Sorts of Gentry, 

from which I derive three Sorts of Gentlemen, namely, Gentlemen of the 
firſt, ſecond, and third Degree. I will give to thoſe of the firſt Degree, the 
Title of Half-Gentlemen, not having at preſent a more proper Epithet to 
name them by. The Second Sort I will call Gentlemen; and the third, 
Right Gentlemen. Now, of Half Gentlemen, I conſtitnte three Sorts; 
the firſt, thoſe who are Gentlemen only by Birth, deſcended of ſome antient 
Family, but have in themſelves neither good Conditions, nor genteel Beha- 
viour, nor ſo much as a ſingle Quality to denote them Gentlemen. 
Guazzo. Theſe, in my Judgment, may rather be ſaid to be deſcended 
from Gentlemen, than that they are really ſuch themſelves. And theſe are 
thoſe, who at every Word, ſwear by the Faith of a Gentleman, when there 
is no Oath required of them; by which Means they render themſelves ſuſ- 
pected, as Witneſſes, who voluntarily offer their Evidence before it is called 
for; and then ſeem fearful that they ſhall not be taken for Gentlemen, and 
as tho' they were conſcious that their Looks, their Words, and Actions, 
intimate that they are no better than Clowns. They aſſume, indeed, the 
Name of Courtiers, but, in their Behaviour, diſcover themſelves to be no 
better than Carters. E "I 
 Amnibal. We need not wonder at theſe Differences; for, as in Fields, fo 
in ſome Families, there ſprings up Fruit in great Fertility; and in * 

c 0 
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of Time, there grow up excellent and famous Men; and afterwards there 
is a gradual Decay, till there is a perfect Barrenneſs; ſo that the original 
| Fatneſs and Goodneſs of the Soil is changed, and degenerates into a ſterile 
Ground, that brings forth nothing but Weeds and Rubbiſh. - It is manifeſt, 
that not only Houſes and Families wax old, but even whole Cities, yea, the 
World itſelf. How many antient Houſes have there been, of which there 
are not now the leaſt Traces or Remembrance; or elſe they are reduced to 
the meaneft and baſeſt Condition? | 

 Guazz0. Dant, therefore, obſerves very well, that Races razed are; in 
Engliſh, and Houſes run to Wreck. 

Annibal. It has thereupon been ſaid, not without Reaſon, if one were to 
look into the Originals of Families, there is no King who is not deſcended 
from Slaves, nor a Slave but comes from Kings. And if you recolle& 
Things of Times paſt, and compare them with the preſent ; nay, if you 
only have Regard to the Revolutions of our own Times, you ſhall ſee, that 
as all Things in general, fo Houſes i". particular, turn like the Wheel, now 
aſcending, by and by at the Top, and then deſcending till we ſee them at 
the Bottom. So that we may ſay of Gentry, it begins, increaſes, diminiſhes, 
till it quite vaniſhes. 9 | 

Guaz zo. One might very well compare the State and Condition of Gen- 
try, to the yariable Courſe of the Moon. But for what Reaſon, do you ſup- 
poſe, God cauſes theſe Alterations and Changes in Families? 

Annibal. Perhaps to this End, to teach us not to hoard. up for ourſelves 
any Treaſure upon Earth; and that we ſhould lift ourſelves up to the Con- 
templation of heavenly Things, in which only a Man can aſſure himſelf of 
Happineſs. But another Reaſon may be here alledged, namely; that God 
will ſuffer no Evil to go unpuniſhed, For a famous Writer, ſpeaking of the 
Nobility of the World, makes it nothing elſe but the Riches of the Antients ; 
and adds, that every rich Man is either unjuſt himſelf, or the Heir of ſome 
unjuſt Man; and concludes, that the Gentility of every Houſe, took its 
Beginning from Injuſtice ; and therefore we are not to be ſurprized, if 
Wings ill gotten, are ill ſpent. 5 

But to return to my Purpoſe; theſe Half. Gentlemen, whom Nature has 
not favoured with any Virtue, yet boaſt of the Worthineſs of their Anceſ- 
tors, deſerve to be laughed at. For the more they diſplay their Excellencies, 
the more they betray their own Vileneſs; becauſe nothing ſets the Faults of 
_ Children in a ſtronger Light, than the bright and, glorious Splendor of their 

Fathers and Grand-fathers: And no doubt, he who has nathing of his own 
to recommend him, the more he ſpeaks of the Quality of his Anceſtors, 
the more vile and contemptible he appears. And therefore it is now grown 
into a Proverb, That unfortunate Children extol the Virtnes of their Parents. 

= | 8 | I 
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I pray God to keep us from the State of theſe Half-Gentlemen, whoſe Ac- 
tions not correſponding to the Nobility of their Houſe, they are but little 
valued by the World, and are regarded no otherwiſe than Baſtards. Where. 
fore we will conclude, that we ought only to reſpect the Qualities and Vir. 
tues that are viſible in the Parties themſelves; and that it is in vain to value 
. ourſelves upon the worthy Deeds of our Progenitors. | 
., Having thus diſpatched what we had. to ſay about this firſt Kind of 
Gentry, we come now to the Second, or thoſe who are Gentlemen by their 
good Conditions. | | 6k 
Guazzo. Which, in your Account, is the beſt of theſe two? 


Annibal. Let me aſk you, whether you value thoſe Things moſt, which 


are gotten by Labour and Induſtry, or thoſe which Nature or Fortune be- 
-ſtows upon us? | $ | | 
... Guazzo, The firſt, _ 1 
Annibal. And which do you think are the moſt valuable, the Gifts of 
the Mind, or of the Body? | | | 
Guazzo. The Gifts of the Mind. | 
Annibal. Now be pleaſed to conſider, that Gentry by Birth, coſts you 
nothing, and that it comes to you by Succeſſion; but Gentry by Merit is 
_ obtained with. great Difficulty in the Jaws of Death, and through a thou- 
_fand Dangers. We are to conſider likewiſe, that Gentry by Blood belongs 
to the Body, but Gentry, by virtuous Qualities, has a Relation to the Mind. 
Which made the Tyrant Phalaris fay, being aſked what his Thoughts of 
Gentry, were, That it was undoubtedly the Fruit of Virtue, and that all other 


Wings came by the Means of Fortune; ſince one of a baſe Birth may happen 


to be ennobled, above Kings; and on the contrary, that one well born, may be- 


» come the moſt "wretched and contemptible of all Mankind ; and therefore, if we 


. boaſt, of any thing, it muſt be of the Gifts of the Mind, and not of the Quality 


+ of our Anceſtars, which is already extinguiſhed by the unknown and degenerate 


} Poſterity. 


For this Reaſon then I eſteem thoſe worthy of the greateſt Commenda- 


tion, who, from the loweſt Station in Life, by the Ladder of their own Vir- 
tue, climb to the higheſt Pinnacle of Honour; as many Popes, Kings, and 
© Emperors have done, being the Sons of mean Men. 3 

..;. Gtazze. And yet you ſee the World commonly reputes Gentry by Birth, 
as legitimate; and Gentry by Virtue, as baſtardly, and far inferior to the 


other. And were you to alk the Opinion of the Gentlemen of this City, 


I I don't in the leaſt queſtion, but one and all of them will tell you, that they 
had rather be born Gentlemen, and have nothing in the World but their 


Ra pier and Cloak, than to be deſcended, of baſe Parentage, and to be Sena- 
tors or Preſident. n 
i : Annibal. 
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Annibal. The Fable tells us, that the Fox twined his Tail about a Tree 
with an Intent to ſhake it to make the Fruit fall to the Ground, which not 
being able to do, he went away, ſaying, it was four, and not good enough 
for him. The ſame is the Practice of thoſe you have been ſpeaking of; 
for not being able by their Virtue to raiſe themſelves to thoſe Degrees of 
Honour, deſpiſe that Honour, and thoſe Perſons, who, by Virtue, have 
attained it. But aſſure yourſelf, that thoſe that hold that erroneous Opinion, 
have for the moſt Part but a very little Claim to Virtue. But ſhould you 
talk with a Perfon who is ſo by Birth, and who, by the Merit of his Learn- 
ing or Arms, has obtained this ſecond Gentry, he will unqueſtionably ſet 
a higher Value upon the Gentry purchaſed by his own Virtue, than of that 
which deſcended to him by Birth : So that I nothing wonder that that com- 
mon Opinion ſhould obtain Credit, fince the Number of Gentlemen with- 
out Virtue, is far greater than thoſe who are virtuous. Yet you may re- 
member, that it was Yeſterday ſaid, that the common Opinion confiſts not 
in the Number, but the Quality of the Perſons; and therefore the Opinion 
you have produced, ſhould not be called common, | 

Guazzo. This is an Abuſe frequent in many Countries, but eſpecially in 
France, where Learning is ſo little yalued, that a Gentleman, tho' he is ſcarce 
able to maintain himſelf, thinks it beneath him to apply himſelf to the Study 
either of Law or Phyſick. And tho' there is no Gentry, in a Manner, that 
can ſtand in Competition with that of the Preſidents and Counſellors of 
Kings, yet you ſhall ſee thoſe that are Gentlemen born, reckon them but of 
a baſe and ignoble Degree. But I have ſeen many of them rightly ſerved 
for this their filly Opinion, or rather obſtinate Humour. For I have known 
one of theſe Counſellors or Preſidents (to maintain his State) when theſe 
Gentlemen have had Occaſion for his Service, has ſuffered them to knock 
a good while at his Gates, and when they have been let in, to walk a 
long Time in the Coprt or Hall of the Houſe, before they can have Ad- 
miſſion to his Preſence; and very frequently (when he has mounted his 
Mule in Haſt to go to Court) to lacquey after like Slaves, to inform them 
of their Suits and Cauſes. But nothing in France ſo much offended me, 
as to ſee the Secretaries of Noblemen in ſo little Credit and Reputation as 
they are; whereas, in Taly, the Secretaries of Princes are greatly honoured, 
and very juſtly, becauſe they are Partakers of their moſt ſecret Thoughts, 
and, as it were, the Keepers of their Honours and Dignity. And in France, 
he that can copy out Writings, and keep an Account of his Maſter's Reve- 
nues in a Book, obtains the Name of Secretary, 

Annibal. 1 have often reaſoned with your Brother upon this Head, who, 
among many other pleaſant Matters, told me, that in the laſt Journey he 
made by Poſt into France, by the Order of the Duke our Maſter, being to 

| S 2 change 


— — 
— * 


\ | Gentleman-like Mind; meaning, that the Gentry of the Body, is derived 
from the Quality of our Family. Another Philoſopher likewiſe affirms, 
Mat in vain we call that Gentry, which, claiming by Worthineſs of Blood, 
is not ours, but others; juſt as the Brightneſs of another Body cannot make 
' thine, if I have none in my ſelf. | 
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change Horſes at a certain Place, the Poſtmaſter came to him, and called 
loud, Secretary, Secretary ; immediately came out of a Stable, a huge 
dirty Groom with a Pen and Inkhorn at his Girdle, and a Pen tucked behind 
his Ears, and had his Charge given him to make ready three Horſes. 
Whereupon the Secretary fet his Hand to the Accoutrements, and ſaddled 
one of them, and two other Servants did the like; one of whom, your 
Brother aſked, why his Maſter made the Secretary dreſs Horſes? Who an- 
wered, that his Maſter took him for a Groom of the Stable, and for their 
Helper in looking after the Horſes; and as he could write, and keep a Rec- 
koning of the. Horſes that were let out, his Maſter had likewiſe made him 


his Secretary. 


Guaz zo. He might very juſtly have called him his Secretary in Utroque, 
that is, with the Pen and the Curricomb. 
 Annibal. Nay, farther; when he has been ſent by the Duke of Nevers 


with a Meſſage to ſome Prince, the Lord Chancellor, or ſome other of the 


great Officers of State, he ſays, he has ſoon gained Admiſſion, if he reported 
himſelf to be one of the Duke's Gentlemen; but if called himſelf Secre- 


_ tary, he has been made to tarry longer, and has had the leſs Reſpect ſhewn 


him. 


e But, to come to the Purpoſe ; I fay again, that the Gentleman by Virtue, 
is more excellent than the Gentleman by Birth. I might add, that there 

dare many who reckon Gentry by Blood as ridiculous, and, nothing at all. 
[ 


x 4 
: 


I remember the Saying of a certain wiſe Man, which was, That the Gentry 
of the Mind, conſiſts in generous Thoughts; and the Gentry of the Body, in a 


Gnazzo. The ſame Thing is intimated by that Saying of Dant, That 


only he is bright, who ſhines of himſelf. 


Annibal. One may here alſo add the Saying of Galen, That thoſe who 
have no innate Virtue of their own, and yet boaſt of the Atchievements 
and Eſcutcheons of their Anceſtors, are not ſenſible that their Vain-Glory 
is like a certain Kind of Coin, which is only currant in thoſe Towns and 
Places where it was ſtamped and made, but in other Places will not paſs, 


but is taken for baſe and of no Value. 


But I muſt not omit what was excellently written by Francis Coronato, 
D. D. our Academ ich, That they juſtly deſerve to be laughed at, who aſſume 
ſo much, as to put a Difference between themſelves and others, as if they 
had been formed by the Hands of ſome other Creator than God ; br uh 
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Fleſh makes no Diſtinction, nor one more excellent than another; that 
xz Veſſel of Gold is more valued than one of Copper, becauſe it is of a more 

ious and finer Metal ; yet that cannot be faid of Men, all whoſe Ori- 
ginal 1s the ſame. Even the Soul itſelf makes no Difference between _ 
ſince we all come of one Father and Creator. But that which makes a 
Diverſity between us, is the Virtue of the Mind. So that neither in Reſ- 
of the Matter, of the Form, nor of the Mind, conſidered in itſelf ;. 
but in Reſpe& of the Virtue acquired by our own Induſtry, one is eſteemed 
more excellent than another. Hence then we may learn, that, touching 
our Original, we are all one Thing, and, as one faid, we are all made of 
Dirt; and as we have the fame Beginning, ſo likewiſe we have the ſame- 
End. We may therefore conclude, that Gentry and Honour are not got 
by our Birth, but by our Life; yea, ſometimes by our Death; according to 
that Saying, 75 

Our Life is honoured by a worthy Death, 


Guaz zo. It may be truly ſaid, that a right Gentleman is not born fo, as. 
the Poet is; but made, as the Orator. 
Annibal. It is faid alſo, that Philoſophy received not Plato a Gentleman, 
but made him one, | 
| Guazzo. But yet, in my Apprehenſion, there is ſome Glory in being 
deſcended of a good and honourable Family, IFN 
Amnibal. This I grant you; becauſe noble Blood, beſides other. good 
Effects which it has, makes a Man aſhamed to degenerate from the Virtue 
and Magnanimity of his Anceſtors. Gentry is likewiſe to be honoured in. 
another Reſpect, namely, that, for the moſt Part, the better Lineage we 
come of, the better is our Behaviour. And therefore Q, M. Scipio, and. 
others have ſaid, That by beholding the Pictures and Statues of their An- 
ceſtors, they found themſelves wonderfully excited to Virtue. To this alſo 
Princes have Regard, in the Choice of their chief Officers, who are always 
Gentlemen. And truly, it ſeldom happens, that that Man does amiſs, when 
he ſees, that thereby the Honour of his. Anceſtors, together with his own, . 
is brought in Danger. 2 
Gua gzo. We come now to ſpeak of the third Sort of Half-Gentlemen. 
Annibal. I believe I need not multiply many Words in deſcribing, this. 
Sort; and it will ſuffice to fay, that theſe get their Gentry by Cuſtom ; 
and that this Sort of Gentility is ſo weak, that it extends not generally, 
and takes Place only in Part. And altho' a common Soldier; a Merchant, 
or any Perſon who lives upon his Eſtate, be not wholly taken for a Gen- 


tleman; yet there are ſome Cities and Countries, where, according to the 
| Cuſtom ,_ 
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Cuſtom, or on ſome other Account, they are eſteemed as ſuch, and admitted 


indifferently into the Company” of all Gentlemen; and therefore, according 
to that common Opinion or Cuſtom, they may be called Gentlemen in 
their own Country, but not elſe-where. 875 - | 
G#azzo. In few Words, your Meaning is, that thoſe among the Tralians, 
Spaniards, . Frenchmen, Lombards, or any other Nation, are Gentlemen, 
who are fo termed and taken, and that a Man may be a Gentleman or 
Yeoman,. according to the Cuſtom of the Place where he reſides ; out of 
which he will have other Titles by different Cuſtoms. 
Annibal. You have hit my Meaning exactly. But as we have already 
diſcourſed very largely of Halt-Gentlemen, let us now ſpeak of Gentlemen, 
who have in them the two firſt Kinds of Gentry joined together, that of 
Blood, and that by Virtue; for Birth without Virtue, fay the Philoſophers, 
may be ſaid to be dead, as a Body is without Breath. And therefore if we 


examine the Matter thoroughly, we ſhall find, that it ſeldom happens, that 


a Houſe maintains itſelf long in Honour without Virtue, or is able to riſe 
to high Eſtate and Dignity. For if one in a mean Station gives the Be- 
inning to Gentry by the Excellence of ſome Vittue, it is a certain Proof, 
that Virtue is the Foundation of Gentry ; to maintain Gentry, it is neceſſary 
to maintain the Foundation thereof, | | 

SGuazzo. In Truth, Gentry loſes its Excellence without Virtue; and in 


my Judgment, one who is born a Gentleman, is but of ſmall Account in 


Sec hs 


my Eſtimation, unleſs he is qualified with generous Diſpoſitions. 
Annibal. Leaving then the wrong Notions entertained in ſome Coun- 
tries, let us approach nearer to the Majeſty of the antient Romans, We 
may atfirm for Truth, that Gentry increaſes no leſs by the Means of Learn- 
ing, than'by the Proweſs of Arms. For this Saying is moſt true, that 
Gentry is the Daughter of Knowledge ; and that Knowledge ennobles him that 
2 es it, And therefore the Science and Knowledge of good Letters, be- 
ing to be no leſs to be eſteemed, than martial Atchievements, it is certain 
that the Gentry of the one, is no leſs than that of the other. But yet we 
muſt not ſatisfy ourſelves with indifferent Attainments in Learning and 
Virtue, but we ſhould ftrive to excel in them. For the better Endow- 
ments a Man has, the more the Gentleman will appear in him. I can't 
help here mentioning the Folly of ſome Gentlemen, who tho' they have 
A. but the Quality of their Birth to brag of, yet have the Vanity to 
ſay, they are as good Gentlemen as the Emperor himſelf; as if a Gentle- 
man could not increaſe in Gentility; not conſidering that there are Degrees 
of Quality, as well as of Dignities and Honours; and that one is ſo much 
more a Gentleman by Birth, by how much his Gentry is more antient, 
more famous, more remarkable, and more eminent than another. And 
| 1 this 
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this may be faid not only in Reſpect of Birth, but of Virtue likewiſe. 
Thus the two Dogs which Zycurgus brought before the Spartans, tho they 
were both of the ſame Litter, yet the one ran to the Potage-pot, and the 


other 
than 


at a Hare; ſo of two Brothers, the one ſhall be more gentleman- like 
the other, by how much he ſhall be more learned, virtuous, and placed 


in a higher Degree. And you know, that without the Spurs of Preferment 
to prick Men forward, the Gentry of Houſes would ſoon decay; for no 
Gentleman would take Pains to atchieve Things worthy of Honour, if 
there was not a Reward annexed to it. We ſhould therefore always bear 
in Mind that Maxim of Galen, namely, F ue are Gentlemen, let us not 
ſhew ounſelues unworthy of our Blood; if we come of a mean Stock, let us by 
our Deeds raiſe it to Renown, But what need I quote Galen? Let us think 
of that divine Saying, Tou are the Children of Abraham, do the Works of. 
Abraham. Vet, in my Opinion, it is not enough to follow the Steps of 
worthy Predeceſſors, unleſs we lay before us the noble Device of Charles V. 
namely, the Pillars of HERCULES, and diſpoſe ourſelves to go beyond them, 
and attain. to ſuch Degrees of Virtue, as may be juſtly tiled heroical. For 


if it 


affprds-a Man a peculiar Pleaſure in knowing, that from Time to 


Time, there have ifſued out of his Houſe (as from the Trojan Horſe) Colo- 
- nels, Captains, and Knights; as from the Univerſities of Pavia, Padua, and 
| Bologn, there have come Graduates in Philoſophy, Phyſic, and Law; how 
much more Good will it do him, when he can ſay, that he has; accord- 
ing to the Proverb, Wings broader than 'the Neft ; and by the Nobleneſs of 
his Actions, Acquiſitions in Learning, or Feats of Arms, he has ſurpaſſed 
the Merits, Dignities, and Degrees of his Predeceffors, and alone, as it were, 
carried away the Prize. According to the Example of Auguſtus, who faid, 
I found Rome of Stones and Bricks, but T leave it of Marble. To conclude; 
theſe Gentlemen, of whom I have been ſpeaking, may truly boaſt, that they 


have 


two Advantages above thoſe who are Gentlemen by Birth only. The 


| firſt is, Virtue; the other Curteſy, which is the true Ornament of a Gen- 
tleman : For Curteſy and Geatlenels are the two conſtituent Parts of a Gen- 


tleman. 


Ta * 


Guaxzo. When a Perſon is a Gentleman both by Birth and Virtue, 
I don't apprehend .he wants any other Additions; and yet you have raiſed 
up a third Kind of right, or abſolute Gentlemen. By which Terms you 


tilled 


t me in Mind of thoſe Spirituous Liquors that are three. Times diſ- 
10 Yo 7c 8 4 | 


* 
* 
.* 


Annibal. And as in the third Diſtillation, greater Charge is beſtowed, 


and a more excellent Liquor riſes from it; ſo in theſe abſolute Gentlemen 


2 
er 


are required a greater Genius, and a more noble Perfection, than 
s are endowed with. In ſhort, I call thoſe Gentlemen abſolute, who, , 
te. 


is nothing brightens and illuſtrates Gentry ſo muc 
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to their Gentility and Virtue, an Affluence of Fortune is joined; which 
very much contribntes to the Support of the Dignity of Quality, . 
. Guazz0, You have now awakened me from that Supineneſs of Opinion, 
in Which I bad hitherto indulged myſelf. I now u ſee, that there 
6 0 1, as the Splendor of 
Gold and Silver; wherein one may affirm, there conſtſts another Kind of 
Ambal. In Proof of what you ſay, ſome will have it, that Riches make 
Gentry; but I cannot attribute ſo much Efficacy to Wealth; for that 
would be to debaſe Gentry too much: Yet this I will be bold to fay, that 
tho" Riches can add no Degree to Gentry, yet there are excellent Means to 
put in Practice certain Virtues very neceſſary to the very Being of Gentry; 
eſpecially Liberality, by which Gentry, like Glaßs, played upon by the 
Beams of the Sun, becomes more bright and ſhining. Tis thus the abſo- 
Jute Gentleman makes himſelf ſuperior to all others. Of this may be ſeen 
particular Examples in thoſe Cities, where there are Univerſities and public 
- Schools; for there Gentlemen of Eſtates diſtinguiſh themſelves above all 
other Scholars; and yet perhaps are not better born, nor blefled with hap- 
pier - Conditions than their Fellow-pupils; and yet, on Account of their 
iches, ate better reſpected. And as a rich Jewel, ſt in fine Gold, and 
- curiouſly wrought, makes a more goodly Shew, than one that is not fo richly 
' embelliſhed ; ſo thoſe Gentlemen who keep an open Table, have a nume- 
rous Attendance, and who ſpend largely and freely, are in much greater 
Eſteem than the common Scholars, who, tho' they are Gentlemen too, 
yet court the Friendſhip of the other, 
Gunz. In fine; the Power of Riches is great; and one may ſee, with 
half an Eye, that all Things are in Subjection to Money. 
+ T Annibal. This is very elegantly expreſſed in a Greek Epigram, which, 
not long fince, was thus tranſlated by an Academician. 8 | 


The Gods of Epicarnes were 

Me Earth, the Water, and the Wind; 
We Sun in all his ſhining Glare, 
And Stars and Fire in Godſhip join d. 


Far other Gods do ] adore, 
133300) 510iJ;t0l.s Ao and G' » 5 ſhining Ore, IS 
i Are the Divinities for nge. 


wy 
„ 
— 
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"Py Wed of t , I bave my Ends, 
1 us all 57 Wighes 15286 fall; * 4 
9M and Eb, and Slaves and Pritnde; 7 


And round me ' areling Plofures rowl.” 


IN 1 Juſtice Ma me, I cun bribe "MMP 02 ity 
71 The pliant Jury, or the Fudge; 

. And turn from Right the lawing Scribe, 

f 1 So 1 no Money wetaly grudge. 


By n Gods themſebves, as Sages A If! 
Their heav'nly Manſions will forſake, 
To dwell with me of humble Clay, | 
ff Tthe richeſt 9 mate. 


. It is did. That Gold 'bicaks* the Git: of Adamant, a that 


the Tongue muſt be filent, when Gold ſpeaks: 
Annibal. We will ſay then, that according to theſe Opinions, wikis 


Power and Riches abound moſt, there Gentry appears brighteſt; and per- 
haps it was therefore that Caligula the Emperor, hearing certain Perſons 
reaſon about Nobility, ſaid, Ir belonged only to an abſolute Prince; meaning, 
that it was proper only to the Emperor. But ſetting aſide thoſe Opinions, 
I think that Riches, joined with good Birth and - virtuous Diſpoſitions, do 
not complete a Perſon an abſolute Gentleman, if he is not likewiſe accom- 
pliſhed witY that Royal Virtue called Magnifcence; and if he beſtow not 
thoſe Riches bountifully, and anſwerable to his Eſtate. | 

Guazzo, If you muſt needs have Riches for a neceſſary Logredigns i in 
Gentility, a Man ought to be very frugal, that ſo he may be always rich; 
for, according to the Saying of the Poet, I is no leſs difficult to keep Virtue, 
than it is to get it. 1 have heard i told 'of ſome King of France, that in 
a Viſit he paid to the Steward of his Houſhold, he admired the ſpacious 
Rooms of his Manfion, but complained, that the Kitchen was a great deal 
too little, in Reſpect of the Largeneſs of the Houſe. The Steward anſwered, 

That bis ſmall Kitchen had made his Houſe ſo big. 

Annibal. A gn. ought certainly to live within the Rules of Oeconomy; 
but yet I muſt condemn Covetouſneſs, as an Enemy to Gentry, arid a certain 
Mark of a baſe Mind. And here let me remind you of ſome rich Gen- 

tlemen, who having, or (to ſpeak more properly) poſſeſſing great, Eſtates, 
ſuffer nothing but Smoak to proceed out of their Houſes; and, as if mere 
p forced them to it, » 80 with a - thread: bare Cloak on their 


Non. —_ ; Back; 
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Back, a greaſy Cap on their Head, with Holes or Darns in their Stockings; 
neither can they any otherways excuſe their Miſerableneſs, but by ſaying, 
we are known well enough; and we either have, or can have better; and, 

having a Horſe in the table, yet think they may very well walk a- foot. 
I am certain you will not allow, that theſe Geßtlen ſhould inſiſt upon 
their Gentry, ſo much as they who keep a noble Houſe, open as well to 

Strangers as to their Neighbours, but eſpecially to the Poor and Honeſt ; 
as they are bound to do, (if able) in order to ſupport the Name and Dig- 
nity of their Anceſtors, and to ſhew themſelves their lawful Succeſſors. In 

a Word, Riches well beſtowed, - are an excellent Ornament and Illuſtration 
of a Gentleman. e ty” 

Guazzo. How hard then is the Fate of poor Gentlemen, whom Neceſ. 
ſity conſtrains to live like Owls in an Oak ? 0 : 

Annibal. Among other Streights and Inconveniencies, which Poverty 
brings a Gentleman to, this is one, and no ſmall ohe, that he is ſometimes 
driven to match himſelf in Marriage with ſome Women of baſe Parentage; 

whereby his Blood is corrupted, and his Children degenerate, and whoſe 

Nature agrees neither with Father nor Mother. | 
- Guazzs. Our Boccace, indeed, maintains, that Poverty deſtroys not 

Sentry; yet, in my Opinion, it does, at leaſt, diſmember, weaken, diſ- 
. furniſh, and turn it into a Doublet, nay, ſtrips it ſtark naked. | 
 Annibal, Some of theſe poor Gentlemen are to be pitied; namely, ſuch 
as by Misfortune or ill Chance, not by their own Means, become poor and 
low: But thoſe deſerve Cenſure, ho, knowing the Meanneſs of their 
Circumſtances, endeavour not while they are young, either by Learning, or 
by ſome honourable, Service, to get above Poverty, which they are ſenſible 
is the Overthrow of Gentry. But you know there are many, whom their 
noble Birth makes ignoble; for they think, as they are born Gentlemen, 
they have Occaſion for no other Reputation or Worth. For, do but look 
about you a little, and you will ſee ſome Houſes fo full of Gentlemen, 
all Companions or Equals in their Quality, and yet ſcarce one of them has. 

2 Hole to ſhrowd himſelf in; and they puſh out of different Doors as thick 
as Conies out of their Boroughs: And depending altogether upon that little 

Smoak of Gentility, they ſuffer themſelves to grow ruſty like Bacon, with 
Idleneſs; or elſe to be hurried away, through Neceſſity, into the Commiſ- 
ion of ſhameful and diſhoneſt Actions. 80 that it may de truly faid, that, 
by reſting on their Quality, they hoſe their Gentry; nay, ſometimes both. 

It is not long fince, a Friend of mine of Moncalvo told me, he faw at the 
i Market, a poor Wretch, who having brought thither an Aſs loaded with 
% Wood, when one. would have bought it of him, but offering leſs than he 
. liked to ſell it for, he ſwore by the Faith of a Gentleman, that he had fold 
1 8 . on another 
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austher Load for a great deal more Money, and that he ſhould hal ſell 


that which was better, at a cheaper Rate, 
'Gugzzo. I ſhould ſooner have believed him, had he ſworn by the Ears of 


his Ak. But perhaps he fancied, that the leading his Af to Market, was 
ao Stain to his Gentry. 

Anibal. There are ſome who hold with theſe Güde or rather 

Miſers, in pretending that when a Man does ſuch Things for himſelf, it 
does not ſo inuch derogate from his Gentry, as if he did it for Hire, and for 
the Service of others; and as a farther Juſtification of themſelves, alledge 
the Example of a Philoſopher, who being laughed at for carrying Fiſh 
under his Cloak, ſaid, Ir was for bis own eating; inferring from thence, that 
(according to the Proverb) it 7s an ill Horſe that won't carry his own Pro- 
vender. 
Guazz0. It I miſtake not, I have heard, that in ſome Countries, he, who 
with his own Hands: tills his Ground, or does any other Work belonging 
- to: Huſbandry, does not loſe. one Jot of his Gentry, But for my Part, [ will 
always pray, Good Lord deliver me from ſuch Kind of Gentry. © 

Anibal. In this Caſe, as I have already obſerved, we muſt have Regard 
to the Cuſtom of the Country; and therefore we necd not wonder, if in 
ſome Towns we ſee certain Gentlemen (contrary to the Uſage in other 
Towns) go to the Shambles and Market, and carry Home in their Hand- 
| kerchiefs and Napkins, Salads, Fruit, F iſh, or other trifling Things. 

Guaxzo. Indeed, this, with me, would go very much againſt the Grain 
and I ſhould rather live only upon dry Bread. 

Annibal. And I aſſure you, I as little approve of that Cuſtom as you 
do; but we muſt bear a little with Poverty, which perhaps neceſſitates 
theſe Men to ſubmit to ſuch mean Things; or we may impute it to ſome 
antient Practice amongſt them; and the Time may come when it will 
gtow into Diſuſe. 

But to return to our Purpoſe; the more rich a Gentleman is, the greater 
he is: For Riches undoubtedly carry Credit and Favour with them; for 
when a rich Man ſpeaks, every one is ſilent; but when a poor Man offers 
to talk, preſently you will hear it ſaid, what Fellow is that? And therefore 


let us elteem, as an Oracle, that Saying of Horace. 


The mbleſt Qualities, and higheſt Birth, 
Tf Wealth is abſent, are of little Ford, 


But to conclude this Head ; we may venture to affirm, that a Man is 


eſtabliſhed, and ſet in the higheſt and ſureſt Degree of Gentry, when he is 
T 2 upheld 
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_ upheld with theſe three moſt ftrong Feet; a noble Birth; good Qualities ; 
and abounding Wealth. „ i. 
..  Guazzo, 1 am very well pleaſed with your ingenious Diſtinction; but, 
as I remember, you ſaid juſt now, that Curteſy arid Gentleneſs are the chief 


- : 4 


Ornaments of a Gentleman; it now comes into my Head to aſk: you, whe- 
ther a Gentleman by Birth, degenerating from his Anceſtors, and from his 
a Gentleman ? | 3 

Annibal. Tho' Curteſy be the neceſſary Appurtenance of a Gentleman, 


own Nature, and is neither. courteous nor virtuous, may be juſtly termed 


yet you ſee it is generally wanting in thoſe” who are Gentlemen born; the 
Reaſon. of which has been already given. But with Reſpect to thoſe who 


not only want the true Genius of a Gentleman, but likewiſe live diflolutely, 
I can fay no more than this, that a Man who is born well, and lives ill, is 
a Monſter, and to be abhorred. It is a common Saying, That Gentry, to the 


| | Wicked, is of as much Ve, as a Looking-Glaſs to a blind Man. 


I will conclude this Matter with another common Diſtinction, according 
to which it is ſaid, that there are Gentlemen of Gentlemen; Gentlemen of 


| Baſe, and Baſe of Gentlemen. Of the firſt Sort are thoſe, who, deſcending 
from worthy Anceſtors, tread in their Steps. Gentle of Baſe, are thoſe, who, 
being extracted of a mean Parentage, raiſe themſelves to Gentry by Vir- 


tue. Baſe of Gentle are thoſe, who, degenerating from the Virtue of their 
Fore-fathers, are become vile and vicious. But it is high Time we come to 


_ thoſe other Matters which we are this Day to treat of; and to conſider what 
is to be obſerved in the Converfation of Gentlemen and Yeomen together. 


_ Guazzo. I petceiys. then, you deſign they ſhall keep Company; but in 


; my Judgment, ſach Company will create a very diſagreeable Confuſion. 
For it is evident, that Gentlemen reſort to their Equals ; and that if they 
accompany with Yebtheti, or with thoſe who are their Inferiors, unleſs ur- 


gent Bufineſs compels. them to it, they are cenſured for it, and leſſened in 


the Eſteem of other Bentlemen. 


Anibal, There ate many Gentlemen, who, not underſtanding: what 
true Gentry is, think it baſe and infamous not to be a- Gentleman; and there- 
fore fly from ſuch an one, as they would from the Plague; and think it no 


leſs a Reproach to be in the Company of the baſer Sort, than to be taken in 
the common Stews ; not conſidering, that there is no more Difference be- 
tween the Gentlemen and the Yeomen, than there is betwixt two Bricks 
made of the ſelf- ſame Earth; one of which is ſet in the Top of a Tower, 
and the other in the Bottom of a Well. Yet there are ſome Gentlemen of 


a better Diſpoſition, who, tho” they for the moſt Part keep Company with 


Gentlemen; het, on proper Occaſions, diſdain not to make one among thoſe 


Now 


who are not ſo, 


% ; * 
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- Now, with Reſpect to thoſe Differences, if I apprehend the Matter right, 


ie firſt, by bending the Bow too much, break it; and by ſhutting up the 
Treafure of Gentry too cloſely, ſhew a Kind of Incivility and Churliſhneſs, 
and render themſelves odious, not only to the World, but to God himſelf; 
becauſe they will not admit thoſe for Brothers and Companions, whom he 
is pleaſed to own as his Children. The other, in my Mind, expreſs two 
eſſential Properties of a Gentleman; the firſt, by aſſociating themſelves with 
Gentlemen, ſhews' that they don't degenerate from their Quality; and by 
accompanying with the meaner Sort, they diſcover that Affability and Cur- 
teſy which is peculiar to a Gentleman; according to that Philoſophical and 
Chriſtian Saying, That the higher we are placed, the more lowly we ought to 
humble ourſelves; which, indeed, is the Way to riſe higher. Beſides, the 
Gentleman, who condeſcends to keep his Interiors Company, gives, and re- 
ceives a ſingular Pleaſure ; and they think themſelves ſufficiently gratified, 
when they ſee a Gentleman, notwithſtanding the Inequality betwixt them, 
make himſelf their Equal ; whereby they are induced to honour, to love, 
and ſerve him; and even they themſelves get Credit, and ire the more 
valued by their Equals. But the Pleaſure which the Gentleman-reccives is 
a great deal more; becauſe, when he converſes with his Equals, he is fre- 
quently obliged to modcLhimſelf according to their Fancy, knowing that 
every one will expect to take the fame Liberties with him, as he takes wich 
them; but in conforting with his Inferiors, he ſhall be the chief Man 
amongſt them, and rule the Company as he liſts; neither will he be forced 
to ſay, or do any thing contrary to his Mind; a Liberty which is ſeldom 
allowed him amongſt his Equals. ' | ha, | 
Gua go. It is for this Reaſon, that when I am minded to take a Walk 
for my Recreation, I commonly get for a Companion, one who is rather 
my Inferior, than my Equal. For with the Latter, I muſt, for the Sake of 
ood Manners, rather acquieſce in his Humour, than follow my own, and, 
at Icaſt, ſeem to approve of that which, in Truth, I do not; and tho my 
Feet carry me with him ſometimes one Way, and ſometimes another, yet 
I go not with my Heart: But I do with my Inferior what I liſt, and diſ- 
poſe of him at my Pleaſure; and therefore I find myſelf; in the Company 
of my Equals, as it were, in Servitude; but with my Interior at perfect 
Liberty. 7—˙1ͥ 0 IN, Fl 
8 Annibal You have Reaſon ; and therefore you ſee, that ſor the moſt 
Part, a Gentleman makes his Refidence in a Village, or at a Manor- Houſe 
whereof he is Lord, where he lives like a petty King, is obeyed, and nothing 
done contrary to his Sovereign Pleaſure: But this he ſhall not enjoy in a 
City, where he is upon a Level with other Citizens, and where he is much 
bo aapected.l; TITS We avs 


the firſt, 


\Y. ; 
Guang g. 
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_ Guazzo, Since it is your Opinion that we'ought to refuſe the Compan 
of the meaner Sort, I think it is neceſſary to ſhe's which of them are chiefly 
to be admitted into Company, . Sul 230% AGED 
Annibal. When there is a Neceflity for it, wEſhall incur no Blame, if we 
converſe with all Sorts of Perſons, tho of ever ſo'baſe'a Condition; which 
Diogenes intimated, when, being aſked, why he went to drink at the Ta- 
vern, anſwered, I /:kewiſe go to be trimmed at the Barber's Shop. And there: 
fore we ſee, that divers Gentlemen in this City, are not aſhamed to be ſeen 
talking in the open Street, with Workmen,  Artificers, and Mechanics, about 
their Buildings, or other domeſtic Affairs. But if we are under no neceſ. 
ſary Conſtraint, we ought not to admit into our Company, any, but thoſe, 
who, tho they are not Gentlemen by Birth or their Vocation, yet have. 
Civility in their Behaviour, and good Senſe and agreeable Wit in their Talk, 
which ſets them a Degree above the Vulgar. ET LR 
As to Gentlemen in particular, they ought to know, that they themſelves 
are ſubje& to ſome Infirmities; amongſt which, Arrogance is not the leaſt 
- which is too commonly uſed, eſpecially by Gentlemen of the firſt Rank, 
who have nothing to ſtand upon, but the good Houſe they come of; and 
therefore, laying, aſide their lofty Looks; they ought to behold their Infe- 
riors with a more gracious Eye, and to uſe them with a more affable Con- 
deſcenſion ; which, as we before obſerved, is proper to Gentlemen, and by 
Means whereof, they get the Good-will of their Inferdrs. Otherwiſe, they 
may aſſure themſelves, they will irritate the whole People, and conſequently 
be ill reported of by the univerſal} Voice, Beſides, to contemn the meaner 
Sort, may be very-prejudicial to a Man in his Affairs; as it was to a Citizen 
of Rome, of the Family of the Scipios, who, while he was labouring to get 
himſelf elected one of the Officers called Ædiles, met with a Country Fel- 
low, whom taking by the Hand, and feeling it rough, hard, and brawny, 
- aſked him, in a jeering Way, Whether be uſed to walk on his Hangs, or bis 
| Feet? Which ſo incenſed the Fellow againſt him, that, like Fire among 
Flax, he ſet the whole People in a Flame againſt him, and worked up the 
Affair ſo effectually, that for Want of Voices, the Gentleman went without 
the Office he ſtood for; and to his own Shame, learnt how odious, as well. 
as prejudicial it is, for a Man of Quality to deride and ſcorn even a mere 
Couniry Clown. Therefore let no Gentleman domineer over his Inferiors 
but remember, that his Gentility took its Riſe from one who was no 
Gentleman. Of which the Poet informs us, when he ſays, 


We firſt who did thy Race begin, 
Some Shepherd was, or humble Swain; 
Thus was thy noble Blood let in; FE RIFT 
How comes it now without a Stain? But 
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But farther; let him remember, that Gentlemen were admoniſhed by 
Chriſt, that they ſhould not be puffed up with vain Glory, when he taught 
them to pray, with the common Sort, Our Father which art in Heaven; 
which they cannot do with a pure and unfeigned Heart, if they take not 
Yeomen and poor Men for their Brothers. In ſhort, they ought to imprint 
this on their Hearts, That no Man is to be commended for the Gentry of 
his Anceſtors, nor to be reprehended for their Baſeneſs. And they ought to 
be told, that he who deſpiſes the Ignoble, deſpiſes his Firſt Father, and, 
conſequently, himſelf, Wherefore it behoves a Gentleman to behave fo ci- 
villy and courteoully in all his Proceedings, that from his Eyes, his Tongue, 
and Manners, he may diſcover his Gentleman-like Mind. And that he - 
who is unwillng to pur ſue this Courſe, muſt content himſelf to be a Gentle- - 
man only in his own Conceit ; for he muſt not expect that any Man els - 
will eſteem him ſo. Woti if | * 
Nov, touching the Ignoble, or Yeomen, they muſt not, however, think 
chat they are quite free from Imperfections; for many of them are tainted 
with a Vice more heinous and pernicious than any we have yet mentioned; 
namely, that they will not acknowledge themſelves inferior to Gentlemen, 
in Nature, in Fortune, or Virtue; not knowing, that among the Seven De- 
grees of Superiority, this is * remarked of Gentlemen, in Diſtinc- 
tion from the baſer Sort, who, in all Reaſon, ought to ſubmit themſelves to 
the ſuperior Rank and Authority of the other. As an Infirmity in the Eye, 
if not quickly healed, will turn to Blindneſs; fo, of this Imperfection in the. 
common People, ſome are ſo blind with Arrogance, and ſo fooliſhly yain, 
that they will not ſtick to vaunt themſelves-what they are not; and both in 

their Talk and Apparel, brave it out like Gentlemen. | | 
Guazzo. A goodly Matter truly, for Men to pretend (as our Boccace has 
it) to make an Orange-tree of a Bramble Buſh. In my Mind, thoſe who - 
extol themſelves in Words, and brag ſo much of their Birth, rather diſgrace 
themſelves, than get any Credit by it. Like the poor Drudge in the Co- 
medy, who faid his Father was a Gold- ſmith. And being aſked what Part 
of the Work he did in that Buſineſs? anſwered, He fe Stones in a Mortar. 
Or like the Mule in the Fable, being queſtioned about his Birth, and aſhamed 
to ſay he was the Son of an Afs, anſwered, He was a Horſe's Couſin.- | 
But this Folly of changing and feigning of Names and Callings, in my 
Apprehenſion, is more uſed in our Country than any other. And if you : 
obſerve, the Spaniards here with us (notwithſtanding that at their Coming 
hither, they had not a Shoe to their Foot, and confeſſed themſelves in a very 
poor and deſpicable Condition) yet having picked up their Crumbs a little, 
they will domineer over one another, and uſe Abundance of Homage and 


Ceremonies, with a View to raiſe themſelves into Reputation. I think they 
OO a 
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durſt not do ſo in their own Oountry, but- here they take , it, upon them, 
becauſe they ſee it practiſed among us. Thęy ſee an Italian boaſting himſelf 
of an antient Family, when perhaps his Father never came into a Place 
hier an Gentleman had ever beem Mon will others, who are no better 
than the Children of Coblers and \Pedlars;: whobaving. ſoraped N 
0 little Money, ſtrut, and look big, and become mighty ſurly and Obs 

See , you remember: n eerst _ Poet Fe A 

: Mono are þ Rs or bein Bete 3 * Ibn = pains: 

As Poſe, whom nen from the Dregs has rear / ay 

/ Et Wok: 8 3.69 511 1. 

Gare ces. F or abr Rude 1 think the Bxample of e 1s 
very rare and ſingular; for being the Son of: A atter, he would: always eat 
off an earthen Platter; that having his Memory continually refreſhed with 
bis Father's Obſcurity, he might take no Pride in his own Greatneſs. But 
how little is this Example followed. by many rich Peaſants, who are not 
aſhamed to Urefs themſelves like Gentlemen, to wear Swords by their Sides, 

and other Ornaments, proper only to Gentlemen, to whom they ſhew no 
Mannet of Reſpect ? And this Abuſe is ſo much in Vogue at this Time in 
Tub), both with Men and Women; that it is impoſſible. to diſcern any Dif- 
ference in Degrees or Eſtates. Vou ſhall- ſee Clowns as fine as Artificers ; 
Artificers as Merchants; and Merchants as Gentlemen. Infomuch that a 
Taylor, with his Sword on, and dreſſed. like a Gentleman, is not known to 
be what he is itill you ſee bim crols-legged a ſtitching on his Shop- board. 
But in Francapou will ſee none of this Diſorder and Confuſion; for there, 
by antient Cuſtom, every Man's. Calling is diſtinguiſhed by the Apparel he 
wears. So that by her Garments only, you may know whether a Woman 
be the Wife of an Artificer, a Merchant, or a Gentleman: Nay more; by 
the Apparel you ſhall know the different Degrees of Gentle women them- 
ſelves; for ſome Sorts of Attire: are proper to Ladies, or thoſe who attend 
the Court, and wait upon the Queen or ſome Princeſs: another Sort of 
Dreſs diſtinguiſhes the Wies of Preſidents, Counſellors, and principal Ma- 

giſtrates, which; nevertheleſs, is not allowed to every Gentle woman. 

Annibal." Our Abuſe herein is indeed inſupportable, and requires the Aſſiſ- 
tance of Princes, to cut the Combs of theſe clowniſh Coxcombs, and take 
down their Gentry a Peg lower, and force them to wear juch Apparel, as, 
at leaſt in the Faſhion, if not in its Coſtlineſs, ſhall diſtinguiſh = from 
Gentlemen. But beſides, under ſuch a Maſk, there may lurk a great deal 
of Deceit and Falſhood; and it is alſo- :kegſonable, that as Princes would 
think themſelves affronted'if Gentlemen 'ſhquld preſume to prefer themſelves 
buen them; ſo they ought not to ſuffer the Honour and Degree of Gen- 


try 
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try to be diſgraced by the Preſumption of malapert Clowns. But ſuppoſe 
there was no Way to reform that Abuſe, yet thoſe who are really Gentle- 
men, ought not to reſent the Matter, but rather laugh at it. For the Aſe, 
which put on the Lion's Skin (thinking his Maſter would ſhew him fthe 
more Reſpect) was, notwithſtanding, known for an Aſs, and uſed as fhich. 
Now, inaſmuch as in treating of Civil Converſation, .we have not Un- 
dertaken to ſpeak of the Faſhions in Apparel, we will leave this Digreſſiòn, 
and conclude, that Yeomen ought to know their Degrees, and by their 
civil Demeanor, confeſs their Inferiority to Gentlemen, by payiug them 
due Reſpect; and aſſure themſelves, as by a ſaucy Preſumption they make 
theſemlves hated, ſo by an humble Carriage, they gain the Affections of 
Gentlemen. ! 119; 0h AH 3 (153.2 a1 

I think I cannot better finiſh this Subject, than by a ſhort Story out of 
Boccact, of a Knight who was neither a Gentleman, a Yeoman, nor a Clown, 
but a Sort of a Compound of all three. The Story runs thus. , 

A certain Lady of this City, who was excellently accompliſhed with 
every Virtue and Perfection both of Mind and Body, and whom I ſhall 
call Oretta, having been to viſit her Friends in the Country, accompanied 
with Perſons of Diſtinction of both Sexes, as they were walking along 
together, to the Houſe of a Perſon, who lived a pretty Way off, they were 
overtaken by a certain Knight, who knowing the Lady Oretta, ſaluted her in 
a very courteous Manner, thus; W 

Madam, ſaid he, this travelling a-foot may be very incommodious to you; 
if you will pleaſe to accept of my Offer, I will make your Journey more 
eaſy by taking you behind me on my Gelding, and carry you as far as you 
ſhall defire ; nay, more; I will make it leſs tedious to you, by diverting you 
with a Tale worth your hearing. Courteous Sir, replied the Lady, I accept 
your obliging Tender, and ſhall take it as a Favour, if you will perform 
your Promiſe, and gratefully acknowledge your Civility, The Knight 
whoſe Sword perhaps, hung as awkwardly by his Side, as his Wit was — 5 
of Sorts for any ready Diſcourſe, having the Lady mounted behind him 
rode gently on, and, according to his Promiſe, began his Tale, which, really. 
in itſelf deſerved Attention, becauſe it Was a Story well known and much 
admired; but being told ſo abruptly, with idle Repetitions of ſome Parti- 
culars, three or four ſeveral Times over, miſtaking one Thing for another 
and erroneouſſy wandring from the principal Subject of it, now coming 0ſt 
to Conclufion, and then beginning again; that no poor Tale was ever fo 
wretchedly mangled, or worſe tortured in the telling it, as this was: For the 
Perſons who were the Actors in it, were ſo abuſively nick- named, their Acti- 
ous and Speeches ſo monſtrouſſy miſrepreſented, that nothing could appear 
more defotmedd . n die cee 


0 


U Oretta, 
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Oretta, who was à Lady of a fine Taſte, and admirable Judgment, and 
had a delicate Manner in expreſſing herſelf, was vexed to the very Soul; was 
all over of a cold Sweat, and ſick at Heart, to ſee a Fool thus ſhut uꝑ in a 
Pinfold, and unable to get out, altho the Door ſtood wide open for him; 
this put her into a violent Agony; but converting her Diſguſt into a ſeem- 
ing Approbation, ſhe thus jocoſely ſpoke to him: Believe me, Sir, your 
Horſe trots ſo hard, and travels ſo uneaſy, that I beg the Favour of you to 
let me walk on Foot again. | | 
The Knight underſtanding better, perhaps, than he could diſcourſe, per- 
ceived by this witty Sarcaſm, that his Ball had run a contrary Bias, and he 
as far out of. Tune, as he was from the Town. And therefore, loitering till 
the Company came up, he left her with them, and rode on as his Wiſdom 
might beſt direct him. 2 ee e an i= Faith 
But I 22 we have tarried ſo long in diſcourſing about Gentlemen, 
that we ſhall be obliged to paſs flightly over, and but briefly touch upon the 
Converſation of Princes. 14 1B he 
FCuaxao. But this Subject ſeems to require you ſhould ſay a great deal upon 
it; for the Faults of Princes are many, and more heinous than thoſe of 
private Men, if what the Poet ſays, be true. 7 70 


The more infectious is the Sin, 
And much the wider ſpreads, 
The. higher Place that he is in, 
. Whoſe ill Example leads. 


Lou have no doubt obſerved, that a bad Prince not only ſuffers himſelf to 
be corrupted, but likewiſe corrupts others; becauſe his Subjects take a Pride 
in following his Faſhions, and think it not only. lawful, but reaſonable to 
conform themſelves to their Head. And thus their Example becomes more 
pernicious than the Offence itſelt. af 
Anibal. I had much rather we ſhould fay nothing at all of this Matter. 
For there want not Authors, both antient and modern, who have taken the 
Courage and. the Care to inſtruct Princes, and amply explained what their 
Life and Converſation ought to be. Beſides, we are to conſider, that it is 
not our Province to traverſe their Actions, which are as much above our 
Reprehenſion, as they are impenetrable to our Underſtandings. And, to 
| my Mind feeely, I. have always ſecretly blamed thoſe who pretend to 
preſcribe Laws and Rules of Life for Princes, who are Lords over Laws, and 
enjoin them to others. And therefore, methinks, I-would not. apply the 
Humility of our . Philoſophy, to the Majeſty of Princes; for being as they 
are, Gods on Earth, we ſhould medeſtly ſuppoſe, that all they do, is done 


well i 3 
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= 
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well; and that to reaſon upon, or call in Queſtian, their Proceedings, is no- 
thing elſe, but, with the Giants, to lay Siege to Heaven. £ 

Guazzo. I now perceive, that according to the Proverb, you love to keep 
at. a Diſtance from JuezTER and Lightning; being affured no Man can 
accuſe you for what you ſhall not ſay; and you ſeem to have Regard to that 
which was ſaid by one, That to reprove Princes is dangerous, and to commend 
them, down-right Lying. 2 

Annibal. This was fo far from my Intention or Meaning, that I did not 
fo much as think of it. For, as J am perſwaded that they hold their Au- 
thority immediately of the Almighty, I think they cannot eaſily err, or 
commit Acts deſerving Reprehenſion. Neither can I help laughing at ſome 
curious Sparks, who, in diſcourſing of the Affairs of the World, and not 
able to penetrate the profound Secrets, and deep Counſels of the Pope, the 
Emperor, the King, or the Grand Signior, make a thouſand wrong Para- 
phraſes, «nd fooliſh” Interpretations of their Actions, and infinitely diſtant 
even from their very Thoughts; and fancy that Princes are but Fools; 
that they live without Thought or Fore-ſight; and that Affairs would be 
much better conducted, if they themſelves were in their Places. 


'- Guazzo. The Stings of thoſe who eat their Bread; and are always under 


their Eye, are much more pungent to Princes, than of thoſe, who, at a grea- 
ter Diſtance, diſcant on their Doings. And therefore a certain King uſed to 
ay, That he-was like à Plane Tree, under whoſe Boughs; while the Weather 
is foul, we ſhelter oumſelven, but when the' Clouds are diſperſed; we pluck up 
the Roots; ſo he gave Succour to many who were 74 about with the Storms 
of Trouble and Aftietion, who, afterwards, when the Wind of Proſperity began 
once to blow upon them, ſet themſelves to work his Ruin and Overthrow. 
Annibal. Do you think Princes are ignorant of this? 
Gudzzo. No, indeed; for, like Gods, they not only know what Men 
fay, but what they think. But, tho they have this Sagacity of diving into 
Mens Thoughts, and this Delicacy in hearing what they ſay, they want 
ſharp and piercing Tongues to coavince thoſe of their Faults who abuſe 
204 Hul. Thoſe who abuſe Princes, ſeem not to have read that Verſe, 
10 gt rr] | | 


: A Printer Am can reach a dreadful Way. 


Neither do they ſeem to know, that the Ears of an. Aſs, faſtened to Midas, 
fignify, that he eaſily underſtood what every Man did and ſaid. Neither 
do they know, that Princes ſhare with the Divinity another Part of its 
Power, namely, in humbling the Mighty, and exalting the Weak. _ 
WY * 114.995. Um- BOY bn 42511! la ai ones 
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SGuaxzzo. True; and if Princes would but puniſh ſuch Fellows, they 
would do an Act of Juſtice. But I perceive, that, in this Point, they had 


rather imitate; the divine Attributes of Mercy, than of - Juſtice : For, 
generally ſpeaking, they will not have the Matter brought in Queſtion. 
Annibal. That is the true Property of a Prince; and therefore it was 
well ſaid, That.the Eagle catches not Flies. Sad bf 
Guazzo. You might alſo add, that theware ſo far from puniſhing ſuch 
Fellows, that they often favour thoſe the moſt, who the moſt abuſe them. 
Annibal. Perhaps, for this Reaſon, that the Good will be content with 


enough, and they are always ſure to be in Amity with them; but the Bad 


being inſatiable, they think it neceſſary to give them one Diſh above Com- 
mons, to ſtop their Mouths, . t ode an A 

© Now ſince the deep Myſteries of Princes are not eaſily diſcovered, it ſhall 
ſuffice us to know, that tho ſome of them turn out but indifferently (which 


I I will not deny) yet, for the moſt Part, we ſee they are good, and, according 


to the Proverb;s have always an Eye on the Scepter; neither are they ſcarce 
ever guilty of any Errors, which any Man, no, not Momus himſelf, can 
juſtly cenſure, ori which ought not to be well thought well of by every Body. 
Bchold, for Example; the glorious and venerable Majeſty of the King of 


Spain, which, filling Mens Hearts with an awful Reverence of him, he is, 


as it were, adored like an Idol of Princes and Potentates, and you muſt be 
ſatisfied with me, that by the Perfection of his Virtue he ſhews himſelf 
a King; and with a becoming Dignity maintains his Royal State. 


Lap before your Eyes, the mild and gracious Countenance of the moſt 


Chriſtian King of France; his incredible Courteſy and Affability, whereby, 
Jam informed, and you muſt certainly know, he makes himſelf beloved 
and ebeyed, and treats his People more like his Familiars and Friends, than as 
Subjects and Servants; and you will ſay, that by his Humility he exalts his 
Royal Throne, if it was poſſible to raiſe it higher. att fat 
Preſent to your View (if your Eyes are able to behold it without being 


daꝝzled) the famous Government of Elizabeth Queen of England; the Reſ- 


pect that is paid her by Strangers; the Obedience of her Subjects; the Fear 
of ſome; the Love of all; her Steadineſs in ſtanding by her Friends; her 
Courage in deſpiſing her Enemies; her Policy in preventing Dangers; her 
Clemency in puniſhing Offenders; her provident Care for her Country; 
her tender Affection for her People; her Regard for Merit, and Diſcourage- 
ment of Vice; her ſingular Humility joined with the moſt Sovereign 
Majeſty ; her in variable Temperance in the moſt flouriſhing Proſperity; her 
rate Modeſty, accompanied with the moſt exquiſite Learning; her maidenly 
Chaſtity, ſet off with the Charms of Beauty; in ſhort; her incomparable 


FPerſections in all Things, and you muſt neceſſarily grant, that Envy itlelf 


has 
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has no Room for Reproach; and that in Spite of Spite, ſhe will riſe Supe- 
rior to all the Slanders of evil Tongues, and will triumph over all thoſe - 
that envy her Happineſs. You muſt therefore conclude, with Ariſtotle, 
that Prudence is peculiar to Princes; and with the Scripture, that the 
Hearts of Princes are in the Hand of God, and that He directs them by his 
Divine Wiſdom, 

Guazzo. Why, how now, Sir? What Tempeſt of Affection has carried 
you thus away in the Commendation of a Princeſs, whom you never faw, 
and to. whom you are under no Obligation ? Indeed, I muſt and will ac- 
knowledge, ſhe is the Phænix of her Sex; I muſt confeſs too, that her Go- 
vernment is moſt glorious; and the Encomiums you have given her to be 
both juſt and true: But yet I muſt fay, that, like a Merchant who endea- 
vours to ſet off his Wares, you have blazoned her Perfections, but concealed 
her Faults. You have not ſo much as mentioned her baniſhing from her 
Country the Authority of our Holy Father the Pope, and planted through- 
out her Dominions, a Religion different from the Faith in which we and 
our Fore-fathers have always been trained up: Which Faults are fo foul, 
that, like a Spot in a gorgeous Garment, they caſt a Blemiſh on the Bright. 
neſs of her Fame. But were ſhe. clear of them, I ſhould then be in your 
Judgment, that ſhe ſhould rather be eſteemed as an heavenly Goddeſs, than 
an earthly Princeſs. : Po ne 9; 2 F 

Annibal. If there be nothing elſe to keep her out of Heaven but her 
Religion, no doubt but ſhe will be admitted there, fo ſoon as it ſhall pleaſe 
God to afflict her Subjects with ſo fore a Calamity, as to take her from them: 
For I can aſſure you this, that the moſt learned Men in the World are of 
Opinion, that her Religion is the very High-way to Heaven. And tho”, 
for my own Part, I don't trouble my Head much about it, and am no judge 
of it, neither do I intend to deal in religious Matters, for it is out of the Way 
of my Profeſſion; yet if a Tree he known by its Fruits, no doubt but this 
Tree is good, whoſe Fruit is ſo excellent, that the like is not to be found 
in the whole World. As firſt; She is a Princeſs furniſhed with ſuch Piety, 
ſuch Purity, ſuch fine Accompliſhments, ſuch rare Virtue, that ſhe may be 
ſet as a Pattern for the Imitation of all Princes. Nor is it the leaſt Part of 
her Glory, that ſhe has grave and wiſe Counſellors, who employ all their 
Thoughts and Purpoſes to God's Glory, to their Prince's Safety, and the 
Good of their Country. Next we ſee a well-diſpoſed and orderly Commo- 
nalty, governed as much by Religion as Law; and Obedience, as well for 
Conſcience, as for Fear. And laitly, continual Peace and Quietneſs; which 
is a fingular Bleſſing of God, and an undoubted Sign, that he approves her 
Religion, and is well pleaſed with her Proceedings. | 
WV MWA Mer u as ue - + Guaz20. 
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| - Gaze, If you can gather ſo much Goodneſs out of that which I ob. 
jected againſt her as a Fault; I will ay no more of the Matter, but honour 
her as one who has no Fault at all. Pray now therefore return to the Point 
CCLWWW 207 099 Tn 7 ORE d x 
Anibal, 1 fay now (as I faid before) that you ought to ſuppoſe, that all | 
their Deſigns and Proccedings, are grounded upon Diſcretion and Judgment; 
and that they do all Things better than we ate able to proportion them out 
for them: Of whom J may ſay, as King Leonidas {aid to one who. objected 
to him, Thy Kingdom excepted, thou haſt nothing more than we. Yes, 1aid 
Leonidas; for I bad never leen King, if I had not been better than you. 
= Giazzo." That Man could not be without a Reply to clinch the Nail; 
but perhaps be choſe rather to yield to the King with his Tongue, than his 
Heart; like the Peacock, which ſaid, the Eagle was a finer Bird than he; 
not in Reſpec of bis Feathers, but of his Beak and Talons; for being thus 
med, no other Bird durſt diſpute with him.. i ) 
Anmibal. Well; 1 muſt repeat it again, that the Conduct of Princes is 
blameleſs, beyond the -Compaſs of our Judgment, and always miſtaken by 
us. For thoſe we take to be eruel are juſt ; thoſe whom we ſuppoſe to be 
| r66/ rigorous in their Juſtice, uſe Lenity in Mercy; thoſe who impoſe new 
and extraordinary Impoſts and Aſſeſſments, are thought to be too covetous, 
but deſerve rather to be eſteemed provident and wiſe, and not moved by 
Avarice, Which tan never enter into their princely: Hearts, but for the Con- 
verfation of their own State, and the People's Safety. So that the Imper- 
tion of dür Judgments, makes us look on their Perfections in the fame 
erropeons Light. H ome? r er 3609 2107 r ee (Os N 
« Guazzs. I can't ſee how yo can attribute theſe Perfections to all Prin- 
ces; ſince Hiſtory is full of bad Em perors and Kings, whoſe Lives were 
notofiouſly wicked. "OT 12 Ae nt lehr nile 0 
a * Annibal: This I freely own; nor at all wonder at it; becauſe they are 
not Princes by Nature, but by Force ; neither had they any Knowledge of 
God's Word ; and were. rather feared, than loved; and for this Reaſan-they: 
oo not help being afraid o others, and Were always upon their Guard; 
+ he that feſolves to be feared, muſt of Neceſſity fear thoſe, who fear him. 
In ſhort, they were unjuſt, perfidious, covetous, laſcivious, rewarding the 
Eil, and perſecuting the Good; who, for the ſake of a Crown, thought it 
Ewfol to break all Laws; they were ſuch, in Reproach of whom, 1s told 
the Fable of the Lion; who entered into a Contract with other Beaſts, that, 


” 


hich evtty one took, to each an equal Portion! But afterwards, when 
every one demanded his Share, he ſhewed them his Teeth, ſaying, The firſt 
Part is mine, becauſe I am better than you. I will have the ſecond, becauſe 
DE... 4 1 
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I am ftronger than you. The third is mine, in Reaſon and Conſcience, becau 
I was at 5. £0 Pains in taking it than you, And —_— fourth, I will 2. 
it in Spite of your Tetth; and fo farewel Friendſhip. And therefore we 
are not to be ſurprized, that theſe Tyrants generally come to a violent End, 
either by Sword, or Poiſon, _ | 
On the other Side; the Princes of our Time come to their Crowns, 
either by an hereditary Sueceſſion, or by a lawful Election; they are Chriſ- 
tians, and have the Knowledge of the Truth; they are ſent by God to 
maintain Juſtice on the Earth; to defend us from Oppreflion ; to repteſs 
the Inſolent; to encourage the Virtuous; to gratify the Good; and to con- 
vitice us, both by Word and Deed, that they are no leſs ſteady and immove- 
able, than the Corner Stone, or the Celeſtial Pole. " 3 
Guazz0, But yet, methinks, I ſhould be very well pleaſed (ſince you deny 
not, that there are Princes ſubject to ſome Infirmities) that, purſuing your 
Courſe, you will lay down ſome Rules to be obſerved in the Converſation 
between Princes and private Perſons; that fo our Diſcourſe. may be, in no 
Part, imperſect. : 
Annibal. Since you are ſo exceeding deſirous, contrary to my Inclination, 
to declare my Mind upon this Subject, I thall confine myſelf to Things of 
Importance only, and leave you (who have great Experience in the Diſpa- 
fitions and Qualities of. Princes) to determine what belongs to the more 
rtieular. | | 
Fn There are then two fpecial ImperfeQtions in Princes, by Means whereof 
they may loſe their Honour, Eſtate, Life, Soul, and all together: The firſt 
is Tgnorance, which carries a Prince into many Inconveniencies. And, 
without Diſpute, it is a ſad Misfortune, when Princes have not the Know- 
ledge of Good Letters, but are forced to uſe that Shift, as a certain Empe- 
ror did, who being reproved for ſpeaking falſe Grammar, anſwered, That if 
an En was above the Laws, much more was he above the Rules of 
Grammar. In which he diſcovered! his Ignorance, that there is nothing 
more neceſſary for the Support of Empires and Kingdoms, than Learning. 
For we may eaſily imagine, that a Prince of no Learning, muſt needs 
'behave himſelf diforderly in his Government; ſince, according. to the Say- 
ing of the Philoſopher, {gnorance, joined with Power, begets Madneſs ; or 
'elfe, like an Infant, he muſt wholly rely on the Diſcretion. of others; as 
the Emperot Gallu did, who, tho' he was not altogether deſtitute of Learn- 
ing, yet gave himfelf up a Prey. to three of his Officers, well known by 
the Title of Galba's School-maſters, who nurtured him in Wickednefs, and 
were the Cauſe of his Ruin. bo 1 fo. 
Gare It has therefore been ſuid, that as that Prince does ill, who-ma- 
' nages Affairs of his own Head without! Advice, ſo he ſcarce does well, who 
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| ſuffers kimfelC to be governed by others, and of a Maſter becomes a Ser- 
vant. And it is great Odds, when the Officers ſee their Prince ſo very weak, 
but they will conſpire to impoſe upon him, ſet his Honour to Sale, and 
make him a mere ſeſt and Laughing-Stock to all his Subjects. 
Annibal And therefore it is ſaid, That 4 Country is in a better Caſe where 
@ Printe is bad, t han where his Miniſters and Favourites are corrupt. 
I ſhall now 'fpeak of the ſecond Imperfection, that is, Covetouſneſs,; 
5 which when once it takes Poſſeſſion of a Prince's Heart, thete'i is no Mi- 
chief, Cruelty, or Impiety, which it will not perſwade * to ; even to the 
Sale of Offices.” nay, of Juſtice- itſelf, to rub bis Hands with the vile. Gain 
of Things, which ſome of the meaneſt of his Subjects would be aſhamed 
to meddle with; and to endeavour to have about him ſuch long Heads, 
that bring their Bodies into a Conſumption, in deviſing new Kinds of Taxes 
and Extortions, and ſetting them off with ſome ſpecious Title. So that, 
with this inſatiable Appetite, he has always Ways and Means to keep his 
_ *Exchequer full, and the Country clean and empty. The Conſequence of 
which. is, that he is always miſerable, full of Suſpicion and Fear, with a 
Sword ſtill hanging by a Hair over bis Head; fo that at the ſame Time, 
he takes mant from his Subjects, Safety from himſelf, and. Tranquilliry 
from both. 
Guazzb. Now, indeed, you give an ill i the Praiſe which: 18 juſtly 
his Due; and I lee no Reaſon why you ſhould not as freely wanne the Bad, 
as commend the Good, whom" God long preſerve ! 
But, to return to the Infirmity of Covetouſneſs. I think it is much 
more vexations and troubleſome to the higher, than to thoſe in a meaner 
and lower Station; and that many Princes have engraven on their Hearts 
the Defire of ſome Kingdom, which when they have obtained, yet are they 
never the more ſatisfied, but ſtill grow in their Deſire after more; ſo that 
this Saying may be verified in them, Alexander ſeems _ to the World; 
but the World feems ſmall to Alexander. HH 
| Anibal In Truth, Alexander. ought to be counted poor, or "racher 
wretched: Far be abo is not "contented with what he has, poſſeſſes not a Jot 
more, than lie who has nothing at all. That Prince then, who would have 
the good Report and Eſteem of his Subjects, will be cautious of falling 
into thoſe I Faults before mentioned; and that he may not (through 
Ignorance) when Affairs come to be debated in Couneil, fit among his 
enen like a dumb Dog; but firſt endeavour to get Learning and Wiſ- 
dom; of which he will give an irrefragable Proof, by eme thoſe; who 
are learned and wiſe. 
Gua bzo. Areſtiniis being aſked, why few Princes in theſe Days, extend 


their Liberality to thoſe: who: excel an Poetry, or other Arts, as they uſed 
to 
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to do in Times paſt, anſwered, Becauſe their Conſciences tell them they are 
unworthy of the Praiſes which Poets give them. And as to other Arts, it is 
daily ſeen, that a Man has but a ſmall Value for that, which he knows no- 
thing of, And therefore I would, by all Means, have a Prince learned, as 
well for this, as for others Reaſons you have ſhewn, 

Annibal, Among all the different Kinds of Learning proper for a Prince, 
that is the chief, which treats of Matters of State and Government. And 
therefore it is ſaid, that Demetrius exhorted Ptolomy to read a Variety of 
Books relating to Government ; becauſe there he would find many Things, 
which his Subjects durſt not tell him of. | 

In the next Place, it behoves a Prince, more eſpecially to ſhun the Vice 
of Covetouſneſs, as the Source of all Evil; not to ſuffer fo vile and unwor- 
thy a Gueſt to lodge in his Houſe, but to refer all his Purpoſes to the Good 
of his People. | 

But farther ; let him duly conſider the Weight of a Crown and Sceptre ; 
and if he aſpires to a Kingdom, in Hopes of a more ſecure Life, he imitates 
him, who climbs to the Top of a high Hill, with a View to fave himſelf 
from Lightning and Tempeſt. And therefore one very properly called the 
Life of a Prince, @ glorious Miſery ; another, a Royal Bandage; adding, 
that a good King is a public Servant. I think Tiberius called the Empire, 
a great Beaſt. So that if every Man would weigh in his Mind the Pains, 
the Watchings, the Labours, the Perils, the Vexations, and, finally, the mo- 
mentous Charge of a careful Prince, I much queſtion, whether two could 
be found ambitious enough to ſtrive, or go to War for one Kingdom ; but 
would rather content themſelves to be governed, than to govern, And there- 
fore a wiſe Prince knowing the Weight and Danger of ſo heavy a Burden, 
which he, alone, for Want of Ability and Knowledge, is not able to ſup- 
port, provides Miniſters and Counſellors, who are ſkilled in Civil, as well as 
Martial Affairs, for the Execution of Juſtice, and the Conſervation of his 
own State; remembring the Proverb, That evi] Princes have evil Sides; 
that is, bad Counſellors. And therefore in making this Choice, he uſes the 
moſt prudent Circumſpection, and takes Care to have only ſuch near him, 
as are qualified with Learning and Honeſty. King Philip of Macedon, was 
ſo nice and curious in this Reſpect, that having found out, that one of his 
Officers dyed his Hair, he diſmiſſed him his Service; ſaying, That be could 
not be true and faithful in the Affairs of the Public, who was treacherous tg 
his own Beard. Beſides, he will determine nothing without their Advice; 
eſpecially, in what relates to the Execution of Juſtice; remembring that 
Saying, That when JUPITER was minded to beflow any Benefit upon Martals, 

he did it himſelſ'; but when be was drſpoſed to puniſh them, either 6 y Light- 
ning, Tempeſts, War, Plague, ks, ah or the like, be aſſembled the Gods, 


and 
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and executed bis Vengeance by their Advice. The Emperor Antoninus uſed 
to ſay, It 7s more meet that TI ſhould" follow the Advice of ſo many worthy 
Friends, than that they all ſhould follow the Fancy'of me alone. 0 
A Prince ſhould likewiſe endeavour to go beyond his Subjects, not in Idle- 
neſs, but in Aſſiduity and Foreſight. And as the celeſtial Bodies never are 
at a ſtand, but are in a continual Rotation; ſo he ought always to exerciſe 
and lab our himſelf in the governing his People with Juſtice, and providing 
for their Welfare and Advantage in ſuch Manner, that he fulfil that Saying 
of the Emperor Adrian, That a Kingdom was to be managed, as a Thing 
belonging to the People, not to the Prince himſelf. © 
But farther; Let him be careful to get the Good-will of his Subjects, 
which is the ſure, and inexpugnable Strength of a Realm; which Good- 
will he obtains, if he follows the Example of Titus Veſpaſian, in behaving him- 
{elf towards his Subjects in ſuch a Manner, as he deſired they might behave 
towards him. And as there is nothing more pernicious than to be hated, 
ſo nothing is more advantagious than to be loved; which, without Diſpute, 
is procured by Gentleneſs and Courteſy. And therefore I don't at all won- 
der, that Veſpaſian, by general Conſent, was called the Jewel of the World, 
and the Darling of Mankind ; ſince he was always ready to give Audience 
to all Men, and never ſuffered any to go out of his Preſence unſatisfied. 
«© Guazzs. It is certainly true, that there is nothing makes a golden World 
ſo much as the Goodneſs of Princes, 4 c 
Annibal. A Prince muſt not only ſhew himſelf courteous, affable, and 
gracious, in converſing with his Subjects, but muſt alſo uſe his Authority 
modeſtly, eſpecially in Offences committed againſt him; wherein let him 
be reſt ſatisfied with having it in his Power to take Vengeance; and to imi- 
tate thoſe ſtrong and noble Beaſts, which never turn againſt little Curs, that 
run barking after them. Let them remember the Saying of Cato, That the 
Mighty ought to uſe their Power moderately, that they may uſe it continually. 
Therefore Trajan uſed to call the Senate, Fathers, and himſelf their Servant. 
But, to comprehend all in one Word, a good Prince ought to purchaſe to 
himſelf the Name of the Father of his Country, and not carry himſelf in 
any other Manner towards his Subjects, than a Father towards his Children, 
And inaſmuch as from the Example of Cyrus in Xenophon, and from many 
others, may be particularly gathered the Precepts relating to a Prince, it ſhall 
ſuffice here to add to what we have already faid, theſe three Rules; namely, 
that the Prince ſecure a good Report by ſpeaking ſoberly ; by his Liberality ; 
and by forbearing to oppreſs his Subjects with Taxes ; to which may be 
added, that he ſhew his Wiſdom in the prudent Government of himſelf. 
And I may venture to affirm, that the Prince who obſerves theſe Rules, may 
juſtly ſay, he is the lively Image of God; as on the contrary, he * _ 
+: | imſelf, 
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himſelf, that, tho no Misfortune befal him in this Life, he ſhall feel in his 
Death the Truth of that Saying, That the Mighty ſhall be mightily tormented. 

Let us now come to Subjects, and their Converſation with Princes, which 
(with Reſpe& to Princes in general) I always thought ſhould be avoided as 
much as poſſible; becauſe the Favour of Princes kindles at a Heat, and of 
a ſudden; and may as ſuddenly be blown away again with the Wind of 
Envy, or Slander ; which is evidenced by the Examples of Lyſimacbus and 
Scianus, who were greatly in Favour, the one with Alexander, the other 
with Tiberius; yet fell from their exalted Height, into the moſt foul Di. 
grace and Deſtruction. But without going ſo far, we have many modern 
Inſtances of the like Miſchances. And tho' now and then it happens that 
ſame one may be able to maintain his Credit; yet the poor Wretch always 
lives uneaſy, and his Maſter is conſtantly loading him, like a good Horſe, 
with ſome Burden or other; fo that he finds that Saying true, That whether 
thy Prince loves thee, or hates thee, it is all one Evil. And therefore I think 
it not amiſs to follow the Fable of the earthen Pitcher, which would by no 
Means keep Company with the braſs Veſſel. And I need not tell you, 
that in the Company of Princes, a Man cannot uſe a Freedom of Speech, 
nor do any Thing contrary to their Pleaſure; if he does, he ſhall be no 
Friend of Cæſar's. | 

Guazzo. The Converſation of Princes is not, in my Judgment, to be 
ſhunned, on any other Account, than as it deprives us of that Liberty, 
which 1s ſo agreeable in Company, and brings us under a Kind of Reſtraint, 
which becomes irkſome: But on the other Hand, we ſhould conſider, 
the Reputation we get by keeping Company with our Prince, and how 
thereby we take away the Occaſion for any Report, that we abandon the 
Court through Diſguſt ; how much it turns to our Honour and Advantage ; 
and what Satisfaction and Pleaſure it gives us, to be admitted into the Pre- 
ſence of our Prince; no doubt to be in Company, and under the Eye of 
ſuch a Saint of a Princeſs, as you ſpoke of juſt now; this ſurely, if there be 
ſuch a Thing on Earth, is a Pleaſure truly divine. 

Annibal. You have juſt prevented me; for I intended to add, that tho” 
this Converſation be dangerous, and that I, in particular, never ſtrove to 
engage in it, yet when it is well uſed, it brings both Credit and Profit. 
Beſides, as the Prince excels us in Virtue and Magnanimity, as much as he is 
above us in Degree, therefore ſome have thought, that his Company greatly 
avails to our Improvement in Virtue and Goodneſs. As the Example of 
that Princeſs you juſt now mentioned, which has made ſuch virtuous, learn- 
ed, and accompliſhed Courtiers, that there is not a more flouriſhing or fa- 
mous Court in the whole World. But you are not ignorant, that there 


are ſome, not unlike the Earthen. Veſſels, broken by leading their Lives 
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- with Princes, becauſe they do not behave themſelves as becomes their Sta- 
tion. And therefore for their Caution and Security, I ſhall preſcribe that 
they be not puffed up with Pride and Vain-glory; nor let the Favour and 
Countenance of their Prince make them inſolent and imperious; but rather, 
the more they are exalted, ſhew the more Humility and Obeiſance. 
Guazzb. | like your Notion; for I have obſerved, that the Duke my 
Maſter, has withdrawn his Favour from ſome, who have abuſed his Good- 
-neſs towards them ; and their Fall has been ſo much the greater, by how 
much they were before exalted. And indeed, I know it to be true, that he 
who would long enjoy the Favour of his Prince, muſt, like the Bear in 
fair Weather, be ſaid to think of the foul that is coming; which Doubtful- 
neſs of Thought will keep him in that Humility and Subjection which 
Princes approve. | i | | 
Annibal. A Man cannot behave with too much Reverence towards them, 
And although it is reported, that when Ariſtippus could not be heard by 
Diomfius, he threw himſelf at his Feet, ſaying, The Fault is not mine, that 
I commit this Idolatry, but the King's, who bas his Ears in his Feet; yet per- 
haps it might have been replied to Ariſtippus, that the Fault was his; be- 
cauſe he refuſed to give this due Reverence, and wanted to be Cheek-mate 
with the Prince. | AT, 
But let us conclude this Matter, with charging every one, in whatever 
Station he is, to homage and obey his Prince with all Humility; for in ſo 
doing, he honours God himſelf, whoſe Miniſter he is. 23 "it 
What has been faid of Princes, may likewiſe be applied to Magiſtrates, 
without regarding, that there are amongſt them thoſe that are unjuſt, cruel, 
partial, ignorant, corrupt, Reſpecters of Perſons, '&c. but to conſider this, 
that they are the Members of the Prince. | 175 
Gua zo. Yet I would gladly have you deſcend to ſome particular Point 
in Relation to Magiſtrates ; becauſe I think there muſt neceſſarily be ſome 
Rules preſcribed for them, different from thoſe you gave to Princes ; and the 
rather, becauſe ſome of them, in Reſpe& to their Dealings, may be re- 
formed. 3 | | 
Anibal. Without doubt, the Prejudice that accrues by an ill Magiſtrate is 
ineſtimable ; and therefore it is ſaid, that a Sword is put into a Madman's 
Hand, when an Office is beſtowed upon a wicked Perſon, who is commonly 
called an Ape in Purple, Wherefore it is neceſſary to advertiſe Magiſtrates, 
that, touching their Miniſtry, they be charitable: in reproving, upright in 
judging, and merciful in puniſhing. Such as grow haughty on Account of 
their Preferment, I adviſe them to remember the Example of that Ass, which, 
bearing the Image of the Goddeſs Tjdes on his Back, and obſerving, that 
every one he met, kneeled down, and paid their Adorations to him, became 
FAY 2 wonder- 
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wonderfully: proud, that ſuch an Honour ſhould be done to him. Into the 
very ſame Error do ſome Magiſtrates fall, who ſeeing themſelves ſaluted and 
honoured by every Man, imagine that they themſelves deſerve that Honour; 
not perceiving, that for the moſt Part, that Honour is not paid in Reſpect 
to their Deſerts, but in Reverence of the Prince, whoſe Perſon and Autho- 
rity they repreſent. Nay, ſo far are Magiſtrates from being honoured per- 
ſonally, and for their own Sakes, that they very often catch-(as the Proverb 
has it) Wind in a Net; and: taſte Meat, which is ſeaſoned rather with Smoak 
than Salt. + 88 251, 
Guazzo. They may very properly ſay, with the Scripture, This People 
honoureth me with their Lips, but their Heart is far from me. | 
Annibal. It is the Saying of a wife Man, That he that fits worthily in the 
Seat, does it Honour ; but be that fits unworthily, diſgraces it. And there- 
fore a prudent Magiſtrate ought not to aſſume too much an Air of Supe- 
riority, or to alter his Manners in Reſpect of his Dignity, which he is not 
certain he ſhall always enjoy; but fo to conduct himſelf, that he may be 
reſpected and honoured ; not ſo much on Account of his Office, as of his 
own onal Merit and Abilities; to the End, that when he ſhall be out of 
his Office, he remaias in Honour, altho' he is without it. 

With Regard to his Converſation with his Prince, it is enough for him, 
that, neither for Fear nor Favour, at no Time, he conſent to any Thing 
which is unjuſt, neither to comply with his perverſe Humours in any Rei- 
pect. But if it be a grievous Fault to conſent to the irregular Defires of 
a Prince, it is much worſe to infuſe wicked Deſigns into his Head, which he 
never thought of before, and work up his Paſſions into Wrath, Cruelty, 
Revenge, Oppreſſion, and the like. | | 

Guazzo. But, Sir, by your Leave; theſe are the Officers that continue 
longeſt in Favour. 

Annibal. True; but where the Prince is wiſe and virtuous, you ſhall moſt 
commonly fee ſuch Fellows leave their Hire, nay, and their Hide too be- 
hind them, and end their Days in Miſery and Shame. 

The laſt Piece of Advice to be given to Magiſtrates in Reſpect of private 

Perſons, is, that in Countenance they ſhould ſhew themſelves ſevere and 
terrible, which makes Offenders tremble, and the Innocent bold ; it gene- 
rally pleaſes the Good, and diſpleaſes the Bad. He muſt alſo be patient in 
hearing every Man, but eſpecially the Poor; neither ſhould he be leſs liberal 
of Juſtice, or flower in diſpatching their Cauſes, than thoſe of the Rich and 
Mighty. But alas! Covetouſneſs and Ambition are fo prevalent, that even 
in the Judgment Seat, the Offences of the Rich are ſooner defended, than 
the Innocence of the Poor ; the Crows are pardoned, and Pidgeons puniſhed, 
But as the Time flides away, let us proceed to ſpeak of the Converſation 
between the Learned and the Ignorant. Guazzs. 
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i + Guazzo. I am afraid you will find it impoflible for you to tune the Lat- 
, ter into a Key, that ſhall be agreeable in Company to the Former... 
i '* Ajnibal. What Grounds have you for this Opinion ? © 
w '"Guazzo. The Example of Water and Wax, which by: no Means can 


than Ignorant; | 
__ - Guazg0. But you ſhould'not do the Learned ſo much Injuſtice, as to be- 
ſtow the Title, due only to them, upon the Unlearned. [5162 Jars 
Annibal. I could very properly anſwer you with that common Rule, 
That we are always taken for ſuch as thoſe are, with whom we are converſant. 
But to give you a fuller Satisfaction, I ſay, that between Learning and Igno- 
rance, there is a certain Medium, which confiſts in a good Opinion; that is, 
in partaking of the Truth, without being able to give any Reaſon for ſo 
doing. Now, this cannot he called Learning ; becauſe Learning can give 
the Reaſon of Things; neither can it be called Ignorance, becauſe Igno- 
rance partakes not of the Truth. And therefore between the Learned, 
and the Unlearned, are thoſe we are ſpeaking of; who are not really learned, 
ö 8 8 eee e becauſe 


ſtanding their Want of Knowledge, they merit rather the Title of Learned 


= | a 
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becauſe they have not the Grounds of Learning; neither are they i; norant, 
becauſe they ſtrive to avoid Ignorance, and to follow the Learning 90 others, 
And inaſmuch'as I have faid, that they rather deſerve the Name of Learned. 
than Ignorant, I 17 it by this, that xt berg Part of Virtue, is to | fly 
Vice. "Nay, I will go farther, and affirm, that a Man ought rather to abſtain 
from Wickedneſs, than labour to attain Goodneſs, Prudence, and other Vir- 
© tues. And according to that, not only Philoſophers, who have a perfect 
Knowledge and Underſtanding of Things pertaining to the Felicity of 
Life may be, called. virtuous ; but all thoſe likewiſe who abſtain from Vice, 
have a Purpoſe to live virtuouſſy. For it is a common Saying, That no Man 
wants Virtue, but he who don't care to have it; for the Will is the Cauſe and 
Foundation of Virtue. And to be ſhort, he ought to be called ignorant, 
whoſe Mind is repugnant to Knowledge, or is ſo in the common Opinion 
of. others, or to Reafon. And on the contrary, he is to be eſteemed wiſe, 
whoſe Mind ſubmits to Learning, Senſe, and Reaſon, tho' he be not fur- 
niſhed with the Rudiments of good Letters. . ee 
Guazzo. From theſe Reaſons of yours, you will make the Ignorant grow 
wonderfully proud and inſolent; and be the Cauſe of their being called 
Learned without Literature. err 
Annibal. I have Remedies to cure them of their Arrogance, and to 
keep thoſe Vapours from fuming into the Head. But yet, it is not to be 
denied, but there are many Men in the World, who without Learning, fol- 
lowing (like Scholars) only the Dictates of Nature as their Miſtreſs, have 
1 ied much Reſpect and Honour; as on the contrary, many learned Men, \ 
but of a weak Judgment, live obſcurely, without profiting themſelves or 
- others. And we daily ſee, that many learned Men are perfectly at a lofs in 
Company, and diſcover in their Talk and Behaviour, neither Wit nor Plea- 
fantry ; whereas many, who have not been brought up to Learning, have the 
Art to pleaſe, either by a pleaſant Vein of Humour, a comical Behaviour, or 
their ready Wit, which are the pure Gifts of Nature. So that the Learned” 
ſhould not glory too much in their Knowledge, but remember that the 
Eagle bears away, the Prize for his Strength; the Peacock for her Beauty of 
Feathers ; the Nightingal for a melodious Song; and that Nature would 
have dealt unjuſtly by others, had ſhe. beſtowed all her Graces and Perfec- 
tions upon one only. But yet, I will not deprive the Learned of the Ho- 
nour due to their real Merit, but freely grant, that the Learned are a Staff 
and Support to the Weak and Feeble; and that, of all the Things we poſ- 
ſeſs in the World, Learning only is durable and immortal; and therefore 
I fincerely pity thoſe who | the Misfortune to be without it. And it 
may be very juſtly affirmed, that the Praiſe of being learned, is not ſo great 
as the Shame of being unlearned. Learning, no doubt, drives away Igno- 
| rance, 
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rance, directs a Man in the Courſe of his Life, renders him acce table to 
all Men; is his Ornament in Proſperity, and a Comfort in Adverkity. 

Finally Learning ſifts him from the og and Filth of the common Peo- 
ple; res him as a Ladder to climb to Honours and Dignities, and raiſts 


bim from earthly. Vanities, to the Contemplation of Things celeſtial and 


divine. 

Guaa g. You, attribute ſo much to the Honour of Learning, chat you 
ſeem to forget the Commendation due to Arms; which (you know very 
well) are able to cope with it in any Ground in Italy. 

Anmbal. 1 am not ignorant, that. a Perſon of ſome Figure, being aſked, 
whether he had rather be an Achilles or a Homer? anſwered, Tell me your- 
ſelf, whether you bad rather be a Trumpeter or 4 Captain? But tho” this 
Anſwer makes for Arms; yet, be pleaſed to tell me what you imagine is the 
Mark and Butt at which all wiſe and worthy Men ſhoo t; 

.Gzazzo. I think it is to leave behind them that which may dune 
over Death; and b to the Saying of the Poet, 
il * a Man his Death ro. 17 
And keep him Ages full alive. 7 U Pe 

. Vou 7. vel, bot upon. what, ee this immoral and 
everlaſting Name, 3 | | 1 Jr { 

Guazzo, Upon . and e f oy 

 Annbal.. You may ſee then, that 5 is ©" MG e n becauſe i it is 
of itſelf ſufficient to purchaſe, Immortalit Y ; which Arms cannot do, with- 


_ out the Aid of Learning; which Alexander was ſenſible of, when he called 


Achilles happy, . becauſe he had -a Homer to deſcribe his glorious Actions; 
and only deſired, that ſome ſuch elevated Genius, and with the ſame Strength 
and Grace, might record his Travels, Conqueſts, and renowned Exploits; 
which, without ſome ſuch excellent Pen to commit - them to Poſterity, 
would ſoon be buried in Oblivion. 

Guazzo. lam really of Opinion, that, without the Spur of Immortality, 
few Men would be ambitious enough to enterprize any Thing worthy of 
Praiſe, 

Annibal. We, WY} all covet this Glory, as the Fruit and lawful Re- 
ward of our Labours ; and there is no Man, but muſt have a very ſenſible 
Pleaſure in conſecrating his Fame to Immortality. As a Proof of this, it 
is told, that a certain Writer publiſhed a little Treatiſe, entitled, The Con- 
tempt of Glory; wherein, by many notable Reaſons, he endeavoured to 
prove, that it is a Vanity unbecoming a Man to be greedy of Glory by the 
1 of his own Works, But that Writer was afterwards charged 1 

the 
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the ſame Fault which he cenſured in others; becauſe he had ſet his Name 
on the Title-Page of his Book. Whence it was evident, that if he had 
really contemned Glory, as he endeavoured to perſwade others, he would 
certainly have left his Name out of his Book, which ſtanding in the Front, 
was a manifeſt Proof how deſirous he was of Fame. But Cicero could 
not difſemble in that Point, but in a long Letter, openly and earneſtly re- 
queſted Lucceius to gratify him in three Things: The Firſt, that he would 
ſet down ſeparately and diſtinct from the other Parts of his Hiſtory, the 
Conſpiracy of Cataline, and thereby immortalize his Name. The Second, 
that, in Reſpect of the Friendſhip that ſubſiſted between them, he would 
add Something of his own, The Third, that he would publiſh his Book 
with all the Speed poſſible, that he might, while he was yet living, taſte 
the Sweetneſs of his own Glory. I muſt not here omit Auguſtus, who an- 
nexed to his Laſt Will and Teſtament, his own Acts, ſingly and ſeparately, 
appointing, that they ſhould be engraved on his Tomb, on Pillars of Bras. 
But how many more might a Man rehearſe, who went hawking about, 
and begging for this Puff, this Glory, by the Means either of Hiſtory, Sta- 
tues, Tombs, Buildings, or other Monuments. 

Guazzo, It ſeems a greater Wonder to me, that ſo honourable a Deſire 
ſhould enter into the Heart of a common Courtezan, named Trine ; who, 
being very rich, after Alexander had razed the Walls of Thebes, made an 
Offer to the Thebans to repair them at her own Charges, if they would be 
content, that, to perpetuate her Fame to future Ages, ſhe might cauſe only 
theſe Words to be engraven on the Walls, Alexander deſtroyed them, and 
Trine raiſed them. | 

Annibal. This Woman was more deſerving of Glory, which ſhe ſought 
to purchaſe with her own Money, than ſome that get it at other Men's 
Coſt; who, not being able to leave behind them a good Report obtained by 
their own Merits, feloniouſly attribute to themſelves that of Strangers: 
But we have already treated of this Sort of Men. 

With Regard to Arms, I anſwer, that the Deeds of renowned Generals 
and brave Soldiers die with them, if No-body undertakes to record them; 
or unleſs they have joined to their Proweſs in Arms, the Knowledge of good 
Letters ; that ſo they may be able, by the Example of Cz/ar, to hold the 
Spear in its Wreſt with one Hand, and with the other, the Pen, to record 
their own Acts; a Thing very neceſſary in our Days, wherein the Memory 
of many brave Soldiers, and even of Princes and Gentlemen, who have 
atchieved may noble Exploits, has been loſt, and is ſtill daily dropping into 
Oblivion, Whereas, had they been as well deſcribed, as were thoſe of the 
famous Men among the Antients, they would never have had Cauſe to 


Nun. VIII. * envy 
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envy the Glory of Annibal, Marcellus, Cæſar, and the Scipio's, but had 
_ "equalled them in every Reſpect. 

_  Guazz9. Hence may be gathered, how profitable the Converſation of 
learned Men is; and how important it is to have the Friendſhip and Fami- 
liarity of Writers, who, with a few Drops of Ink, may prolong a Man's 
Life through many Ages. 3 
Annibal. They not only have the Power of prolonging Life, but likewiſe 
of abridging it. And therefore a certain General uſed to ſay, that the Pens 
of Writers pierce the Soldiers Corflet. We are not inſenfible, that many 
Writers, either led by Affection, or: incited thereto by ſome other Reaſon, 
have in their Hiſtories, contrary to their Duty, panegerized and exalted 
aboye the Truth, the Exploits of ſome Commanders, and leſſened or con- 
cealed the noble Atchievements of qthers; and by the Force of their 
Heads and Pens, magnified the Little, and debaſed the Great. | 

Guazzo. As to that, I remember P. Jovius being blamed for the Infide- 
lity of his Hiſtory, he could not deny it, but ſaid, he had this for his Com- 
fort, that he knew that an hundred Years hence, there would be no Man 
living that could convict him of Falſhood ; and therefore Poſterity would 
be under a Neceſſity of giving Credit to his Hiſtory. 

Annibal. Perhaps he would not have run that Riſque, had he not been 
aſſured, that the Majeſty and Elegance of his Hiſtory, would make all the 
Writers of his Time afraid to write againſt him. But as the World goes, 
they ſhew themſelves wiſe Men, who keep the Learned their Friends, and 
receive them into their Favour and Protection; not ſo much for their own 
Sakes, as for the Love of Virtue, which was the peculiar Glory of Alexan- 
der, Auguſtus, and Mecænas, who heaped Honours and Rewards on divers 
Grammarians, Orators, Poets, and Philoſophers. But I muſt not forget the 
Example of Pius the Second, who in the Wars of his Time, gave expreſs 
Order, that the Honour, Goods, and Life of the People of Arpanes ſhould 
be ſpared in Memory of Tully, who was of that Country, and becauſe there 
were many then living among them, who bore his Name, 

But it is fitting, we ſhould ſet down ſome Form of Converſation to the 
Learned, and to-remind them, in the firſt Place, that Learning is apt to 
make a Man vain and haughty ; as is manifeſt from the Example of the 
Poet Accius, who was fo opinionated of his great Learning, that when 
Czfar viſited the College of Poets, he would not vouchſafe to ſalute bim, 
as thinking himſelf the better Man. Indeed, I was ever of this Opinion, 
that as a Tree, the more it is loaden with Fruit, the more it bends toward 
the Ground; ſo a Man, the better he is ſtocked with Learning, the more 
humble he ought to be; for the Ground of true Virtue is Humility ;* nei- 
ther is any Man's Name fo bright, but that it may be obſcured by Powe. 

| A 
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And therefore the Learned ought not to let their Tree of Knowledge grow 
without Fruit, neither to ſhew it vain-gloriouſly, but to uſe it for their Pro- 
fit or Preferment. They ſhould likewiſe” let their Lives correſpond with 
their Learning; for Knowledge is no better in an immoral Man, than good 
Wine put into a muſty Veſſel. They ought alſo to em ploy their Learning 
to the Benefit of others, and let their Neighbours and Friends ſhare in it. 
For a Man has not half the Pleaſure in poſſeſſing a good Thing, unleſs 
Some- body partakes with him; and therefore they ought to make their 
Learning as diffufive as poſſible, and learn themſelves howto inſtruct others. 
 Guazzo, I think it is alſo convenient, that the Learned, in Converſation 


and Company, ſhould guard againſt Affectation; which rather diſgraces 


than recommends them. | | 
Annibal. I now intended to have told you, that this is a Failing in ſome 


learned Men, that when they are in Company of the Ignorant, take De- 
light in talking to them, as a Maſter does to his Scholars; juſt as if they 
were among learned Men and Philoſophers, they form Arguments in Mood 
and Figure, and diſcourſe in Terms underſtood only by the Learned ; 
whereby they offend the Ears, and turn the Minds of the Hearers from 
giving Attention to their Talk. Amongſt the Ignorant, a Man ſhould eſpe- 
cially uſe ſuch familiar Kinds of Learning, and with ſuch Diſcretion, that 
it may ſerve rather for Sauce to whet their Appetite, than for Meat to fill 
and cloy them; in ſuch'a Manner, as to give the Unlearned a Sight and 
Deteſtation of their own Ignorance, and an Admiration of his Knowledge. 
Guazzo. He that knows how to keep this Way, which you have chalked 
out, will no doubt give and receive great Satisfaction in Company of the 
Ignorant, who, without any Difficulty will allow of what he ſhall ſay, 


and honour him the more for it. 


Annibal. One faid, that as Ships which ſeem large on the River, look but 


little at Sea ; ſo ſome ſeem learned among the Ignorant, who have but a lit- 
tle when they come amongſt the Learned. It cannot be denied, but that in 
all Companies, he ſhines the moſt, and takes Pleaſure in ſhewing his Parts, 


when he knows himſelf to be Chief, and Maſter of the Point in Queſtion. 


But yet, he muſt not perſwade himſelf that he ought not to hear the Un- 
learned ſpeak, or to have them in no Account: For there are Men to be found, 
who, tho' they are without Learning, yet they have good natural Parts, and 
are able to manage their Affairs ſo, as to bring them to a happy Concluſion; 
inſomuch that many, who are learned, ſeem but Fools in Compariſon with 
them. Like a Scholar who came to an Artificer, telling him he was Maſ- 
ter of the Seven Sciences. But the Mechanic anſwered, I am more learned 
than thou art; for by the Knowledge of one Art only, I maintain myſelf, 
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my Wife, and Children; whereas thou canſt not ſupport thy ſelf alone, wit 
all thy Seven. | | | 

 Guazzo, Now be pleaſed to give ſome Inſtructions to the Ignorant, 
which, in Converſation, they may gain the Fayour of the Learned. 

Annibal. We have already, if you remember, in the Beginning of this 
Diſcourſe, enjoined them Silence, which tho' exceedingly proper, is very ill 
obſerved, For in Company, if you mark it, thoſe who know leaſt, ſpeak, 
| contend, and baul the loudeſt. From hence comes this Proverb, That the 
Wheel of the Chariot which is moſt broken, always makes the moſt Noiſe. 

Guazzo. On the contrary, a Man might apply another Proverb to the 
Learned, That where the River ts deepeſt, it runs moſt quietly. 

Annibal. The ſecond Advice is, that when they are in Company of the 
Learned, that they remember they are unlearned. For by that Means they 
will be cautious of what they ſay; for it is the Saying of a Philoſopher, 
That a Man never offends in thoſe Things which he knows not, and is ſenſible 
that he does not know them. As on the contrary, he is ignorant and does 
amiſs, who thinks he knows that which he knows not, 

The third Rule is, that they be admoniſhed, that among the Degrees 
of Superiority before mentioned, this is one, that the Wiſe have an Autho- 
rity over the Ignorant; whereas it is their Part to be ſilent, and not to ſtand 
in an obſtinate Contradiction; becauſe, nothing is more odious than an igno- 
rant Perſon, who perſiſts in contending with the Learned; as the Pie did 
with the Nightingal in Muſic, And therefore, as it is the Part of one that 
is learned, gently to impart to the Ignorant what he knows, ſo is it the 
Part of the Ignorant to aſk without hiding his Ignorance, that which he 
knows not; and rather confeſs himſelf at a loſs, than to pretend he knows 
more than he does; for one is a Sign of Modeſty, the other of Arrogance. 
-, Guazzo. However, it were not amiſs to uſe a little Skill in confeſſing 
the Want of Skill, ſo that they may not expoſe their Ignorance too much. 
But there is no great Harm in it, if one imitated an honeſt Gentleman of 
our Country, who being aſked by a Stranger, what the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Paintings round his Hall was, ſaid, Stay here a Moment till J return. 
Which ſaying, he went haſtily to the Study of his Brother, who was 
a Doctor, and bringing him with him into the Hall where the Stranger was, 
ſaid to him, Brother, let me beg the Favour of you to anſwer this Gentleman. 

Annibal. But perhaps it will be a difficult Matter to find in every Houſe, 
even one, who, with his Wiſdom, is able to ſupply another's Ignorance. 
But let us return to my former Aſſertion, that the Ignorant ought to honour 
the Learned, and to ſeek their Company, which will teach them Policy, 
Wiſdom, and Virtue. For, if you obſerve, thoſe who are unlearned, too 


ealily give themſelves up to diſhoneſt Doings; thus when they ſee they have 
not 
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not the Favour of Princes, nor can get any Preferment, for Want of Learn 
ing and Virtue, they endeavour to ſet up for themſelves, either by Flattery, 

Backbiting, Slander, or other unjuſtifiable Practices, which, thoſe who are 

truly learned, are rarely guilty of. And, as we ſaid a while fince, that the 
Learned have a particular Satisfaction in the Company of the Unlearned ; 

let us now conſider how little that Satisfaction is, in Compariſon of that 

which he receives in the Company of thoſe like himſelf, For it is certain, 
that a learned Man takes more Pleaſure in the Converſation of the Learned, 

who know, and. ſet a greater Value upon his Learning, than it is poſſible for 

the Ignorant to do, who underſtand it not, and therefore are not able to 
judge of it. Beſides, when he is among the Ignorant, he takes Pleaſure 
only in that which he himſelf gives. But when he is in Company. with. 
his Equals in Learning, his Pleaſure is mutual and reciprocal ;. for, by Turns, 

he both teaches and learns. But farther, he has another Satisfaction; namely, 
to know, that where there is the neareſt Conformity in Eſtate, Life, and 

Study, there is the greateſt Unanimity in Affection and Friendſhip, and con- 

ſequently, the greater Pleaſure and Contentment; it produces the ſame Effect. 
among them, as is ſeen among Flowers, which ſeparated; yield a good Smell, 
but being bound together in a Poſy, they recreate. the Spirits a great deal. 
more; Agreeable-to which, the Poet fays,. 


When two good Men in friendly Concord join, 
Their mutual Virtues more reſplendent ſhine. 
Thus when the Lilly's mixed with the Roſe, 
How fiveet's the Odour ! how regal d the Neſe.!. 


It is the Saying of a Philoſopher, That One, in Compariſon of Tuo, is No- 
body. And, indeed, amongſt all other Companies and Societies, there is. 
none more firmly and nearly united together, than this of the Learned; 
who, for the moſt Part, have a greater Love one for another, than there is 
enerally found among Brethren and Kindred; and as there is a Harmony. 
in their Studies and Affections, they muſt, of Courſe, take Delight in each. 
other, and reduce themſelves from a.diſperſed Number, as it were, into one. 
united Body. | 
Guazz9., All other Aſſemblies may very juſtly be termed foreign and ex- 
ternal, and this familiar and internal, wherein the Mind is exerciſed in Rea- 
ſoning, Teaching, and Diſcourſes of Things, appertaining to the Know- 
ledge of Virtue and Goodneſs; and is the Friendſhip which is true, and. 
moſt durable. | 
Annibal. It is a common Saying, That the Bonds of Virtue bind faſter than.. 


the Bonds of Blosd. And, indeed, one good Man may be faid to be a near. 
Kinſman. 
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Kinſman to another good Man, by the Conformity of their Minds and 
Manners. bt | SET | 
© Guazzo. From hence I can form to myſelf ſome Idea of the Unanimity, 
Pleaſure, and Profit, ariſing to the Gentlemen in the Academy of the Illi, 
trati (as they are called) eſtabliſhed in this City. 151 4 1 
- Annibal.” Vou are deceived in your Imagination; for this Academy being 
aſſembled in the Name of God, you may well ſuppoſe; he is in the midſt 
of them, and that he preſerves it in Peace and Amity. What Solace every 
one receives by it, I cannot deſcribe: to you in adequate Terms; becauſe 
I have myſelf} had the Experience, and have ſeen it in other Academics, that 
there is no Man ſo afflicted with the public Calamities of this City, or with 
his own private Troubles, but when he once ſets Foot in the Hall of the 
Academy, ſeems to have loſt all his Cares; caſting his Eyes round the ſpa- 
cious Room, he contemplates with Admiration thoſe curious Devices he 
every where ſees replete with myſterious Learning. I can truly ſay, that 
when I enter there, I leave all my irkſome Thoughts behind me; they 
accompany me no farther than the Door, and when I go out, get upon my 
Shoulders again. But as to the Benefit which ariſes from this happy Aſſem- 
bly, only conſider with © yourſelf the Diverſity of Learning that is there 
handled, ſometimes in public Lectures, at other Times with private Rea- 
ſonings, which yield that Delight which is the Fruit of a free Communica- 
tion, as we have before obſerved. And 1 may affirm; without Vanity, that 
the Academy, borrowing me, as it were, to read Philoſophy,” has repaid me 
with Intereſt ; as I was bettered, not only in that Part, but alſo repleniſhed 
with ſome Knowledge in Divinity, Poetry, and in divers of the liberal 
Sciences, of which I will venture to ſay, I have ſome Taſte. | 
Guazz0. I have noted by a long Experience, that, generally ſpeaking, 
thoſe are but little regarded in Company, who have beſtowed all their 
Study in one ſingle Proſeſſion: For, do but once draw them out of that, 
and you will find them mere Dolts and Fools. Whereas, on the contrary, 
thoſe are greatly valued, who, in Things different from their Profeſſion, 
are able to talk rationally, and with Diſcretion on various Subjects. So that 
- the Knowledge they diſcover in Matters that are out of their Way, redounds 
ſo much the more to their Honour, by how much they are foreign to their 
ordinary Profeſſions. Since therefore in Company, we commonly diſcourſe 
on various Topics, ſkipping from one Thing to another, there is nothing, 
in my judgment, that does us more Honour, or recommends us better in 
good Company, than to be ready at all Points, and have ſomething to ſay 
upon every Thing; to enable us to do which, I muſt think that the Com- 
pany of many learned Men greatly contributes; ſuch more eſpecially as are 
to be met with in Academies. 
a 9 N Annibal. 
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Anmbal. We have already faid, that no one Man is ſufficiently: capable 
of ſpeaking properly on all Subjects, becauſe of the Shortneſs of Life; and 
ſince all Kinds of Learning are not to be comprized in one Head, it is con- 
venient that many ſhould aflemble together, and of the whole Number, to 
make one perfect Man, as is done among thoſe learned Societies. 

Guaz 20. Since the Converſation in theſe Academies is ſo delightful, I ex> 
pect you will lay down ſome Rules to regulate themſelves by, to preſerve 
their long Union and Harmony. | | 

Annibal. I ſhould think myſelf highly to blame, if I ſhould fay any 
Thing on that Head; for that would be to verify the Proverb, to inſtruct 
Minerva ; fince it is in them rather to teach, than to be taught the Rules. 
of Converſation. Beſides, they have Laws and Orders ſet down in Writing, 
by Virtue whereof, Friendſhip and Unanimity are in violably preſerved. 
among them. 

Guazzo. Let me, however, deſire you to deſcribe the Order of the Aa- 
demy of the Uluſtrati in this City, and to inform me of its Original, and: 
what is the Manner of their converſing together. Y 

| Annibal. Should I give you abſolute Satisfaction in this Point, it would 
require more Time than this Day to do it in; but that I may not entirely 
diſappoint you, I briefly anſwer; that theſe Academics, who are continually 
labouring for their own Glory, and the univerſal Benefit, have propoſed to 
themſelves the Example of the Sun, which riſing out of the Horizon, aſ- 
cends to the Oppoſite of the Moon, which ſets in the Weſt; and upon this 
Device are inſcribed theſe Words, Lux indefictens; or, Light never failing; 
and above it, the Title of Lluſtrati. 

The Laws of the Academy are very numerous, but all principally tending: 
to the Honour of God, and Conſervation of the State of the Academy. 
In propoſing Subjects, and in arguing upon them, they proceed with great 
Caution and Reverence, without Tumult, or Confuſion, In making their 
Elections, the moſt Antient are always preferred. In their private Aſſem- 
blies, they create their Prince, their Counſellors, their Cenſors, and other 
Officers, who are choſen by balloting, and continue four Months by Turns. 
Some are appointed to hear the Themes of ſome Academics, who do not 
like to diſpute in Public; ſome to admit the new Academics, who were 
before choſen by private Voices; and to hear their Speeches, in which they 
return Thanks to the Prince and the Academics. Some confer together 
upon thoſe Propoſitions that are to be offered for public Diſputation ; and 
beſides, there are ordinarily Lectures and Diſcourſes upon various Subjects, 
and the Compoſitions and Works of the College are read by two of the 
Members, and afterwards the Writings and Themes-of Strangers. Every 


two Months they change their Prince; and in that Ceremony, the old Prince 
| | reſigns.” 
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reſigns his Throne, and delivers the Seal of the Academy to his Succeſſor, 
who placing himſelf in the other's Seat, takes Poſſeſſion of the Principality; 
which, in every Point, is done with that State and Majeſty, as I have not 
Words ſufficient to deſeribe. Vou may conceive ſome Idea of it, from the 
prodigious Concourſe, as well of Citizens as Foreigners who are preſent 
at it. | 
But farther ; it ſometimes happens, that one of the Collegians is married ; 
and then the Bride, and other Ladies with her, are invited to this Aſſembly, 
where ſhe is entertained with all imaginable Pomp and Solemnity, with 
diverting Diſcourſes, Epithalamiums, Concerts of Muſic, and the like. In 
this Manner was treated the Lady Frances your Couſin, to whom was given, 
in open Aſſembly, in the Name of the Academics, a Carcanet of Gold, 
which, probably, you have ſeen about her Neck; on the one Side of it was 
finely illuſtrated the Device or Arms of the Academy; and on the other Side 
the Device of your Brother, but ſomewhat altered ; one having the Flying 
'Swan, with a Branch of Bay in her Mouth, with this Motto, Above the 
Skies; and your Brother has the ſame Swan, but with its Shadow, and the 
Motto is thus changed: Be a Mate in this Manner; meaning, that ſhe ought 
to follow the Steps of her Huſband, as the Shadow did the Swan. At the 
Death of any of their Members, they perform his funeral Obſequies with 
wonderful Gravity and Solemnity, | 
I conld recite many other remarkable Things, in Relation to theſe Gen- 
tlemen, but muſt omit them for Want of Time; and therefore ſhall only 
add, that the Converſation of the Learned is exceedingly profitable, very 
delightful, and is the Fonndation and Cement of mutual Love and Amity. 
This is illuſtrated by the Fable of Narciſſus, who being without Company, 
as ſoon as he viewed himſelf in the Fountain, fell in Love with the Re- 
ſemblance ; and therefore, as there is nothing more like us than our own 
Image, it may be well faid, that when two Men of Learning love one 
another, that the Object of each of their Love, is nothing more, than their 
own Image in another. And it may be likewiſe ſaid, that this their Love 
is perpetual, as that of one's ſelf is. Let us now come to the Converſation 
between Strangers and Citizens.. | 
Guazzo, Since we have but a little Time left, it were better to omit 
this Matter, as a Thing that but rarely happens. | 
Annibal. Let us at leaſt ſhew the Citizen, that it becomes him to have 
a compaſſionate Regard towards Strangers, and to conſider, that being far 
from their Country, Parents, and Effects, being deprived of all thoſe Com- 
modities which we enjoy in our own Houſes, they are to be ſuccoured with 
all the Aſſiſtance and Favour poſſible, eſpecially thoſe who are in Neceſſity. 
For no doubt, he that receives them into his Lodging, purchaſes to himſelf 
| a 
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a Manſion and an abiding Place in Heaven, by Means of his charitable 
Courteſy ; nay, we muſt know, that this Work is fo acceptable to God, that 
he who gives only a Cup of cold Water to drink, in the Way of Charity, 
ſhall not go without a Reward. And tho' the Enjoyments of this Life are 
not to be compared with thoſe reſerved in Heaven for us, yet let us conſider, 
what Honour and Profit accrue by the Entertainment of Strangers; for they 
who keep an open Houſe for ſuch, not only gain Credit in their own Coun- 
try, but without ſetting Foot out of the Precin& of their own Territories, 
they are known, and honourably reported of in foreign Parts; beſides, when 
they travel, they are ſure to find Friends, Money, and Aſſiſtance in Time 
of Need. | 
 Guazzs. It is a great Satisfaction to a Man, to ſee himſelf eſteemed and 
reſpected by his Parents and Friends in his own Country: But that is but 

2 Trifle in Reſpect of the Benefit a Man receives by it, when he perceives 
himſelf entertained and honoured, where he is ſcarce known. And there- 
fore you eaſily perſwade me to perform this Duty to Strangers, for whom 
I feel in myſelf a very great Regard; becauſe, in my Travels, I have re- 
ceived Civilities from them. ts 

Annibal. It was therefore I was going to tell you, that thoſe ſhew them- 
felves moſt hoggiſh and cruel to Strangers, who were never out of their own 
Country ; and who, not having felt the Inconveniencies and Diſcommodi- 
ties incident to travelling, have no Conſideration for the Hardſhips of Stran- 

gers, nor are moved with Compaſſion towards them. And in this they are 
tly to blame; becauſe they ought to uſe Strangers with more Civility 
and Reſpect, than even their own Countrymen. It was the Saying of 
a Philoſopher, That a Stranger, deprived of bis Friends and Relations, is to 
be pitied both by God and Man. And therefore, when we are in Company 
with them, we ought to treat them with great Reſpect, both in Deed and 
Word, to forbear cenſuring their Faults, or uſing any Freedom, as we law- 
fully might towards our own Countrymen, and even to hide and bear with 
their Imperfections. So that, according to the Opinion of ſome, we ought 
not to uſe Strangers ill, although they deſerve it. | | 

Guazz. This is very true ; and yet Strangers are often worſe uſed than 

they would be, through their awn Folly, when they, in a Manner, force 
themſelves upon us, and are more familiar and bold than they ought to be; 
which makes them fare the worſe. Zoe 
Annibal. And therefore, when a Stranger is in another Man's Houſe, he 
ſhould be cautious how he takes upon him too preſumptuouſly ; but behave 
himſelf ſo modeſtly, that every Body may love and favour him. For, if he 
uts himſelf too forward, he will be pulled back with Shame; fo if he ſeems 
kward, he will be puſhed forward with Honour, He muſt alfo, in 
R * Company, 
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0 m pany, ' behays e In the ſane Mahnet towards 00. as you are bound to do | 
21 855 him; and thus your” Converſation will be acceptable on both Sides. 
It remains now to 15 of the Convetſation between Seculars and Religi- 
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ous... 

"Guazzo. This vou may ſoon conclude, if you pleaſe; fince in this Ape, 
this Kind of Converſation ſeldom happens above one Day! in a Year, and of 
that Pay, but half an 15 75 ON Weich is ſpent in confeſſing our Sins; 
which done, we not only | the onverſation, b t the very Preſence of our 
gboſtly F ather. | | 

Auubol To whom is this Fault to'be imputed; to the- Religions, of to 
the Lait 
152 1. cannot be aſcribed t to the Religious (for they, ſeek both us and 
ours) but to us, who avoid them. 

' Annibal. And for what Reaſon, do you ſuppoſe, we ſhun them? 

_ © Guazze. No doubt, the Devil perſwades us to avoid their Company, and 
to forbear paying them any Reverence and Reſpect, becauſe ſome of them 

are ſprinkled with Errors and human Frailties. 

Aunibal. It was demanded, of a Pope, whether it was lawful for a Prieſt, 
in theſe Days, to miniſter the Sacrament , in wooden Chalices, as they did 
in formet Times! ? His Anſwer was, That in the ft Ages of the Church, 
Golden Priefts, miniſtered i in wooden Chalices, and now wooden Priefts miniſter 
in golden Chalices : To the, me Effect is that Sayin ung Wat there is in the 
World a Scarcity and a Plent 'y of Prieſts ; that is, too many of tht bare 
Name, too few that rightly us the "oe But we © 4 certainly to 
know, that they have. t e Nate: and true alling of Mibilters and that God 
has given, them to us, not that we ſhould: 3 judge of their Aeon, but follow 
their Poctrines. And ſach' as diſlike their Company, without doubt greatly 
offend, and ſuffer themſelves to be deluded by . wicked Spirit, into an 
Enmity againſt Religion and the Chriſtian £ Ad. But true Chriſtians muſt 
15 that the Company of the Religious is very profitable. For 

by- their Jiltrüctions they teach us the ry n Way, y,; an by their outward 
aye, Demeanour only, they give a good Exarvple Fol out Imitation. For 
5 on Part, I, never yet met with any one of the Miniſtry that bote ſo 
's Character, or led fo lewd a Life, but that, by tis Corn ny, I have 

8 rather exkited to, than reſtrained 145 Well-doing.. And 1 have always 
been of this Mind, that e but Good can happen to him who aſſoci- 
ates. himſelf with them, We muſt then leaye it to God to judge of their 
Lives; and When we ate  amopglt them, we ought” to forbear all vicious 
Talk wad. unbecoming Behaviour, whereby "their Reveterice. may be offended, 
and God himſelf diſhonoured, and to mind to carry outſelves towards them 
with. all 3 | Imaginable Deferchce and Reſpect; becauſe they are the Meſſen- 


gers 
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gers of God, and bring us the glad Tidings of the Goſpel. In holy Scrip 
— they are called the Salt of -the:Earth ; tbe Light of the World; py 4 
die fet in a Candleftick, giving Light to all "who gre in the Houſe of Gad; 
- @&chofen Seed; a luly Nation; and, finally, Stars and Angels, 3 
On the other Hand, you ate not ignorant, chat the Duty of the Clergy, 
in converſiug with the Laity, is to be cautious how they ſpeak any Thing 
tending to evil e, ot that may give Room to ſuſpect an ill -· diſpoſed 
Mind. We ſhould be mindfal of that Saying, That the vain Wards of ſecu- 
lar Men, dre: downright | Blaſplemies in tbe Mouths of Spiritual; and that 
before they ſet themſelves to inſttuct others. in Picty, they ſhould begin the 
-Reforimation!-of their  ownuMotals. For it is in yan. to attempt, to mae 
the Shadow ſtrait. if the Body, which, gives it, be crooked... They mut 
iabfo, in teaching / and repraying others, be neither too ſharp, Hor too gentle, 
but keep a middle Way between the Rod/and the Staff z. with the ong to 
ſtriks us, and with the ather to ſuppott us. They ought likewiſe, by the 
prightneſs of theit Lives; and Soundneſs of their Doctrine, t reprove our 
immoral Courſes, and to oblige us to reyertmee them, by ſhewing them 
ſelves nore devout, juſt, unblameable than ut are 5. for there is nothing more 
diſhonours the Church of God, than when Laymen are generally of a better 
Life and Converſation than the Clergy. 3 
1» Guazzo, If; I remember the Diviſon du made of the ſeyxral Kinds of 
Converſation, there remains no morę to ſpeak pf than the Converſatipn of 
Women. 13 3&7 221 Gall: io iind 21324! of 5138) bogs no Uu. Ach! 
Anibal. It was very e that thiss Topic ſnould be reſerved, for the 
laſt, to refreſh us after ſo. weariſome a Journey as we have travelled this Day. 
Guazzo. I am afraid, tat in diſcuſſing this Article of Converſation, we 
ſhall ind more Trouble and Diffieulty than we have yet met with, unless 
ydur Taſte is very different from tnine. Ear. L hexe always: thought the Con- 
xerfation of Women, not-ahly.; vain and unprafitahle, but dangerous. anc 
rejudicial ; and if you peteeive in yourſelf any Spirit, repugnant to this my 
-Opinion, exorcile yourſelf, and drive it out of you, by Virtue of three nota- 
ble Sentences. The Firſt is, That if the World could be maintained without 
"Women, we ſhould live like Gad himſelf. ' The Second, That there is nothing 
under the Sun worſe than a Woman, be ſhe euer ſo guad. The Third, That 
the Wickedneſs of a Man, is better than the C dne of p n. 
[111 Annibal. Theſe three Sententes ſerve: rather to keep in, than caſt out the 
Bpirit within me;/and'I very well perceive, that you regard. nothing more than 
the outward Rine; but if the Sharpneſs of -your Underſtanding would 
-pierce into the Pith, you will find, that thoſe | xims, have not been u ed 
in Reproach of Women, but in Reproof of the Incontigency and Fraulty 
of Men. Let me aſk you, who offends ſooner, in the Oompany of r 
rue Z 2 omen 
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Women, than à wicked Man? For when he is in Company of Uſurers, 
Thieves, Adulterers, Slanderers, and others of evil Converſation, be keeps 
more upon his Guard, and is not ſo ſoon deluded to Vice, as when in the 
Company with Women; who, tho they are ever ſo chaſte and honeſt, yet 
Mien will be moved with wanton and diſorderly Defires towards them; 
Which is verified in the Truth of ' thoſe Sayings, Thou canft-not be more pious 


that David ; bungen than Sawpſon ; ar lin than'Solomon ; yer 4 
* 1 by Means of 1. Here then you may ſee the true Senſe and 


genuine Meaning of thoſe Sentences you have alledged; which, 1 will ſay 
orice more, ate better fitted to keep in my Spirit, than to caſt it out. For if it 
be ſo, that Virtve 'cotifiſts in Things difficult and troubleſome, I think 
T-thall do a virtuous Act, if Jean conjure my Senſes to be quiet, and never in 
tlic leaſt to be ax5ved-in the Preſence and Company of Women; among 
Mom 1 bars a vired this Habit of an caſy tranquil Mindꝓw. 
Gars Your Philoſophy, perhaps, has ſo mortißed you, chat you can 
ptomiſe ydut ſelf the Conſtuncy of that Philoſopher, whom a Woman took 
Ter an Image:! Bur 1 maſt tell you, that Virtue is poſſeſſed but by few; and 
cbemtel res“ hade let heir Books fall out of their Hands at the Sight of 
Women. 5 JJ ͤ AQUENITOC. Og Sia 
0 ane, 111 am not of the Order of that Philoſopher, neither am I of 
the Diſorder or Lightneſs of thoſe who are in Love with every one they 
look upon, and have ſo little Command of themſelves, that they are quite 
Jol in viewing a Woman, and buried in a perſect Inſenſibllity. - Nay, their 
Folly is fo great, that if a Woman does but ſmile upon them, or ſhews 
them but common Civility; they apply it as done in Reſpect to themſelves 
and peculiatly in their Fa vout ;; and are filled with a thouſand ridiculous 
Tranſports; in Conſequence of which they make Love to the Lady, who 
has no Regard either for them, or their Courtſhip, _ 22484 
2 Guazzo." This alſo is à Fault in Women, who are commonly ſaid to be 
like Death; becauſe they follow thoſe that fly them, and fly from thoſe 
bk. ˖ͤ ‚ ‚·—i n RC IT ODE On 24 
"Yrmbal. Honeſt Women, indeed, fly from thoſe who follow them giſ- 
"honeſtly. And even they that ate diſhoneſt, fly too, tho' they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to he ſoon overtaken. But you ſhall never find a Woman ſo impu- 
dent, but ſhe thinks it a Fault to follow the Men, and expects to be firſt 
addreſſed.” 80 that the Fault is not, as you fay, in the Women, but in the © + 
Men. But you ſeem to be a perfect Rebel againſt Women. | „ 
SGuaxze. Fam no Rebel, becauſe I never promiſed or ſwore either Faith or 
"Allegiance to'them. But how can a Man love a Woman, that brings him ſo 
much Woe and Vexation n? £50. Jo. 
Wr | Anmbal. 
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Annibal. But you don't mention the Woe and Vexation brought upon 
them by the Men; for the Almighty himſelf” fays, He made them fora Help 


and Comfort to Man. | | "0 
Guazzo. You mean, they help to conſume a Man; as the Poet ſays, 


Leſbia | exhauſts my Body and my Purſe: 
Thy Love, dear Leſbia, is my greateſt Curſe. 


k of; and it ſeems 


Annibal. That is not the Converſation we are to | 
ould profeſs yourſelf 


ſtrange to me, that you, who are a Courtier, 
ſuch an Enemy to Women, _ | r 

_ Guazze. Pardon me, I beſeech you; I miſtook your Meaning ; for as 
ſoon as you began to ſpeak of the Converſation of Women, I imagined you 
intended it of thoſe with whom Men try their Manhood in amorous En- 
counters. For I think that thoſe whoſe Profeſſion in Life is the fame, 
ought to learn the Means of 72 together in Love and Concord. 
And with Reſpect to Women of Honeſty and Reputation, you know well 
it is in my Nature not only to Tre them, but to maintain and defend 
their Honour and good Name, both with my Word and with my Sword. 
And tho Duty did not conſtrain me to do it, yet Inclination would oblige 


me to it, being always deſirous of their Favour. 


” 


Annibal. We cannot, honourably, ſpeak of the Converſation you mean; 

and in my Opinion, we ought rather to overthrow it, than to build it up, 
as a Thing unworthy of Civil - Converſation. And that you may no lon- 
ger remain in Suſpence, I would have you conſider with me, that the Na- 
ture of Man is inclined to nothing more than the Love of Women. But 
that we may not be deceived in this Caſe, we muſt remember, that there 
is one VENUs in Heaven, and another on Earth; the Latter is the Mother 
of wanton Love; the other of honeſt Affection. Wanton Love is nothing 
elſe, but a Paſſion vhich blinds. the ads anding dis | . Mind. 
confgunds the Memory, withers Youth, Kills Age, is urſe of 

and an Inhabitant of idle and empty Heads; a Thing without Order, withc 

onſtancy, and Withour-Sreadines; a Fault proper to Foo \ bric 

» 1 r f 

Cuazzo. It ſeems you are well acquainted with our Boccace, ſince you 

recollect ſo many of his Sayings; to which may be added that of the 


Poet. | 
$4: * 
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- 'Convined; Tee u K 
| But ob] (I feel it to my Coſt) ub Yvon 
* Alnigbty Love commands my Tongue 
And, Shit of me, will rule the — 
This, too, I know, that, following 

7 from the Paths of Virtne 75005 a a 
TLeuduf and Vice my Purpeſb fit," © | 

And I, a Slave, mu} them obey | 


Anibal. To conclude; ſo ſoon as this Kind of Low las taken Robt in 

Ws Heart, che fame Inſtarit”are loft Wealth; Honeſty, Fame, Virtue, nay, 
Body and Soul, And therefore thoſe who reſign themſelves up to this fond 
brutiſh Paffion,* ate to be admitted only into the Company- of -immodeſt . 

and vile Women; and ought t6 to de excladed from the Preſence, and Enter- 

tainment of the Honeſt and Virtuous. LON 7 2 

We come now to 'that*teleſtial Lon iel being dn mouted withate 

Beauties of the Mind, products a great deat of Good, and many commend- 
able Effects. For it makes Men affable, courteous, : diſcreet, laborious, 
patiem, valiant, and as à fine Writer fays, I tubes from Men all rude and 
chu Bebabiour: It makes them fa r in Company, pleaſant at Table, 
and amiable every Way. It is the chief Promoter of ercy, and Softner 

of Cruelty ; it generates Friendffiip, and! baniſhes Hatred; it makes a Man 
friendly, liberal” *defirous of doing well, and unwilling to do amiſt; it is a 
wiſe Guide in our Undertikings; in our Purſuits, and in our Words; and, 

to conclude, it is the moſt beautiful Ornament of humane Life. And, in- 
deed,” if you obſerve the Ordet of Feaſts,” Plays, and merry Meetings of 
Friends, you muſt ſay, that all thoſe Aſſernbiies have no Life nor Pleaſure 

in them, unleſs Women are there. For as Men, when in the Preſence of 

the Ladies, exert their Faculties endeayour by the Politeneſs of their Expreſ- 
fiots, and genteel Catria age, to convince them how-ambMious they are of 
their Favour 590 Approbation; ſo you ought to think, that the Object being 

out of their Sight, they wil become careleſs, mannerleſs d but little 
emulous of worthy Actions. In ſhort, Women are the Means to keep us 
watchful and in continual Exerciſe; and yet, I can ſcarce think there is any 
an ſo lazy and indolent, but will liſten when Women are the Subject of 
Diſcourſe; And if he bappens to ſpy at a Diſtance, her whom he has 
placed neareſt his Heart, you will ſee him immediately adjuſt his Ruffles, 


ſet his Hat and Feather the right Way, pull up his Cloak about his Shoul- 
ders, put himſelf in a proper Attitude, array his Countenance with Smiles 


and good Humour, and ſeem, as it were, a new Man, in order to render 
himſelf 
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himſelf as agreeable as poſfihle to his Miſtreſs; and yet, when he comes 
into her Preſence, he changes Colour, and looks pale; becauſe his Heart has 
—_— his Body to follow her, being drawn as it were by its own 

* Guazzo. Women do the very fame Thing; and for the ſame Reaſon, no 
doubt, or they would not be at ſuch Pains to dreſs fo fine, and be fo induſ- 
_ to make themſelves amiable, were they not deſirous of pleaſing the 

en. | 2 25 ; 

Annibal. You ſee then, that this Love is no leſs mutual than honeſt. 
Guazzo. Ay; but if this Love was ſo honeſt as you would repreſent it, 
you would ſcarce ſee Men diſcover more Affection for the Handſome than 
for the Ugly; for the Young than for the Old; for there are few that take 
Pleaſure either in withered Antiquities, or unſeemly Deformities. For 
which Reaſon it is eaſily known, that they are in Love rather with the Body 
than the Mind; and that their Love is carnal and ſenſual, which you have 
already baniſhed out of good Company. ob 
Annibal. Women behave in the very ame Manner „ Men. 
For I know ſome of them, who are very angry in their Minds, Mien they. 
have happened to be led in a Dance, either by a Child, or an gld Man; 
but -_ joyful have they ſeemed, when they have got a young Man by the 
Hand! | , | 
Guazzo. And, in my Opinion, they have good Reaſon for it, if the 
Saying of the wiſe Man be true, That Pleaſures and Favours are not to be 
granted either to 4 Child, or to an old Man; becauſe the one forgets them, and 
the ather dies before he has an Opportunity to requite them. . 

Annibal. That is not the true Reaſon of this their Partiality, And, to 
avoid Confuſion, we muſt conſider, that Love is a Defire of Beauty; and 
that Beauty is of three Sorts ; namely, of the Mind; of the Body; and 
of the Speech. The Firſt is diſcerned by the Underſtanding ; the Second, 
by the Eyes; and the Third, by the Ears, And therefore it is faid, that 
the Graces repreſent thoſe three Parts. So long then as Love is guided only 
by the Eyes, the Ears, and the Mind, it is undoubtedly honeſt; and prudent 
Lovers will content themſelves with the Enjoyment of thoſe Fruits, without 
thinking of, or ſeeking after any other. And, on the 1 it cannot be 
reckoned honeſt, or deſerve, the Name of Love, but of Luſt and Folly, 
when they are moved to it by any other of their Senſes. EN 
Now, in this Cafe, we conſider, that our Minds are moſt naturally drawn; 
that Way, where Beauty ſhines the brighteſt; and therefore it is no Won- 
der that Men addteſs themſelves rather to the Fair and the Young, than to 
the Old and the Ugly; becauſe in the Fair and the Young commonly meet 
the three Sorts of Beauty, of the Mind of the Body, and of the Speech. 


Whereas 
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Whereas in the Ugly and the Old, the Beauty of the Body is wanting; in 
the Ugly it fails naturally; and in the Old, by Length of Time. The 
ſame Reaſon may ſerve to ſhew, why Women in Banquets and Dancing 
ſhew more Reſpect to young Men, than to Children or old Men; becauſe, 
in Children, there is no other Beauty to be ſeen, but that of the Body; for 
the two other Sorts are wanting; I mean that of the Speech, which con- 
ſiſts in a pleaſant Way of entertaining, and a polite Manner of Expreſſion; 
and of the Mind, which is diſcovered in a diſcreet Behaviour and virtuous 
Actions, which cannot be mature and perfect in them. In old Men is only 
to be found the Beauty of the Mind and of the Speech, for that of the 
Body has been deſtroyed by Time. But all the three Beauties. meet toge- 
ther, for the moſt Part, in young Men. And tho' this Inclination be com- 
mon to Men and Women; yet you ſee ſome Men ſooner fall in Love with 
an old Woman, than a young ; and with one that is ugly, before one that 
is handſome. And the fame Thing happens to Women, who are violently 
enamoured with Men who are wholly deſtitute of the Beauty of the Body, 
and almoſt deformed ; but are happily inclined to Virtue, havean agreeable 
Turn of Wit, and are diſtinguiſhed for their Bravery. I cannot call this 
Folly, or Want of Judgment. For it is certain, that the Woman who 
takes a Fancy to a Man of a diſagreeable Perſonage, muſt naturally have 
but a ſmall Value for external Beauty, and is induced to love him for the 
Excellence of his Senſe, and the Beauties of his Mind; and in the ſame 
Manner is a Man affected towards a Woman. Neither ſhould we think 
it ſtrange, that the older they grow, the more fervently they love one ano- 
ther; we. ſhould rather judge, that. their Love is more perfect. For, as to 
the Woman, the more ſhe advances in Years, the Beauty of her Mind 
*likewiſe grows more mature; and the older the Man, the better he is able 
to diſcern the Beauties of his Miſtreſs, and his Love grows the ſtronger, 
But, as my. chief Deſign is not to ſpeak of Love, but of the Converſation 
with Women, it ſhall ſuffice us to know, that there is no Man in the World 
ſo ſtupid, or ſuch a C;mon, who being in Love, ſummons not his Wits about 
him, or becomes not more wiſe ; who, in honeſt Love, and in the civil and 
agreeable Company of Women, feels not himſelf inflamed with virtuous 
and heavenly Thoughts, and incited to apply himſelf, among other laudable 
Studies, to that of Poetry. From hence aroſe the fabulous Story, that 
APpoLLo, bragging that fa had inſpired the Wark of a certain Poet, well 


larded with amorous Conceits, VENnus angrily told him, That the Poet had 
ill continued mute, had not ber Son firuck him with his golden Shaft. 

Now, with Reſpect to the Converſation of Women, all Men ſhould know 

this, that they ought to ſhew them all the Honour and reſpectful Deference 

in their Power; and that Romulus made a Law, which ordained, * in 

| 7 ; public 
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public” 4) nie, Meh" (ould aways prefer the Wanjen above themſelves. And 
tho) generally . Man addreſſes Rig Service to ſome one in parti 
N her the Star by which he difectz all his Actions, yet he moſt 
nöt withdraw bis Doty and Reſpee from all the reſt ; or ceaſe to manifeſt 
vo 


7 A 4 


his Defte'sf . the Fav gur and good Graces of them all; and ſhould 
be always catit]8ust fry and do nothing that may prejudice them in their 
Hotiur"or- fait Chafücter- For "'Hiorhing reflects a greater 'REproach on 
4 Mai" han this; for hereby he fiöt öffly loſes his Reputation, But alſo (be- 
ing in Difgrace with the Fair Sen) lis depffbed of that Pleaſure, which, other- 
wiſe, he would receive in their Company. And therefore it is always beſt 
for a Man to employ his Tongue in their Praiſe; never to calumniate them, 
either publickly or privately, either in Anger or Malice, or upon any Ac- 
eee, NB ASIIRT M1 KY 

Guazzo. I think, that when once a Woman has conceived an ill Opi- 
nion of a Man, it is impoſſible to diſpoſſeſs her of it. A 

Anni bal. I grant, that they eaſily admit an Accuſation againſt a Man, 
and ſcarce ever will Pardon his Offence. And as they reſent nothing ſo much 
as when we undervalue them, fo thete is nothing gains their Good- will ſo 
ſoon as Praiſe, For which Reafoii'Þ have known many Women ſhew a 
more particular — nk the Profeſſors of Learning and Poetry, than to 
any others: But farther; he that frequents the Company of Worzen, muſt 
enter into no Conteſt or Contention with them, or endeavour to get the bet- 
ter of them in an Argument. For by too eager a Deſire to triutyph over 
them, you gain nothing at their Hands, but their IIl-will: It is therefore the 
beſt Way always rather to humour, than to thwart them in their Tax. 

But I will finiſh” this Argument, with affirming, that a Man can never 
do amiſs, if he honours, ſerves, and obeys them, and omits nothing that 
may gain their Favour. On the other Side, the Ladies ought to conſider, 


that Gentlemen will not be ſo ready to do them Honour, if, in Converſa-. 


tion, they don't behave themſelves modeſtly, according to the different 
Stations they are in, and regulate "their Conduct in ſuch a Manner, as to gain 
their good Opinion. In order to which, they ought to cure themſelves of 
one Frailty, of which too many of them are gui ty ; that is, Loguacity. 
That three W, omen make a Mas. 


* 


i ei 


'Grazzo, Don't you know the Proverb, 
Annibal. T know too, that it is commonly fiid;' Where there is aft Heart, 
there"is noſt Tongue. And therefore Silence in a Woman is highly com- 
mendable; for it ſets b her Character, and galns her the Reputation of 
Wiſdom.” Nay more; ſhe muſt not only keep her Tongue quiet, but like- 
wild be careful to accompany her Words, her Smiles, her Locks, and De- 
poriment. with" ſuch a grave and Gent Statekteſs as becomes u Matron; 

Fons | 4 . this 


they are more proud than virtuous; and ghys 
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this I ſay, becauſe there are many Women, honeſt, victyous, and:ſcofible, . 
who bear the Name of Matrons, Me Pier Mn on ſhew.them... 
ſelves N e e yrheaded. | There chem, who, 
tho far advanced i like young gidd and 8 | 


they are Women, act the e Partjof. Men... Therezare, A ſome, . 
ing to 5 thought over-and-above haneſt,. — N 57 aul prim 
A and put pn ſo ſolemn. and lour a Hutegance, chat makes 2 2 — 2 


ETON yt the. 
Character of neſty, they oy that; ieee 1 by that dark 
. en i Glitter 8 their Beauty, and Virtue, is over-caſt. 
Urer sg. _ gave Occaſion Ne „ e e Of 113 >. 
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i: I ben Art, 15 curious, "Nature Wau oubvie 
"PP The Hired fees 16. ren nd by. 


| And no doubt they are ath 


mat doth abate. Wee SER 3 
they ſhall be. 6 2 — by a cy Reſervedneſa. For they dont 
confider, that, a free and ealy; Cartiage, is not in — wich 
Honeſty but js rather its conſtant, Companion. | p 
Aula 1 1 755 here ive you a Deſcxiption of, many Women in this 
Coy, who,.. — 'their-Loogks, the Complinek of their Per- 
ſons, the Sw 925 of their „the Quickneſs of their Capacity, 
the Mo de N and * — of, their n make 
Men gre in their Company. The Time would fail me to f 
N and ſufficientiy of them ally but the Merit of ſome of ; 
is 409 il rigus, to paſs it hy unmentioned, without a Suſpicion of envy- 
ing their. Perfections. 1 ſhall, therefore, preſent yon with one (without nam- 
het) upon . whom, all Ward ers a eee Lene think of, are 


ri beſtowed. 

Gua $0. She "ha 8 Cans * a more than ordinary Value upon 
belt and t to think her Wehe is better Ries Neuer than that of "My ther 

ot 60 bs 

8 i ſhe. ſhould,. ſhe. * loſe. areas 3 thay 393 and. 
Reputation: ſhe has acquired, for the principal Reaſon, why, Men haue her 
fo much in Admiration, is that notwithſtanding the inexpreſſible Excel- 
lenge, ſhe. is —_— of, ſhe makes no more Account of herſelf than other 
78 1 25 be: ignorant of her own Perfectians: So that by 

hc 9000 Geet, Hy ley, On je rg higher Dignaty, and; Men have her 

the SFr. Elie Pap: then that this Lady, in Converſation, is 

Gn Wed and {AC ſirable,; for all all thoſe notable, Qualities which ſo - brightly. 
by her Ch⸗ den de fo hr Join, them in p met, delightful. 


Harmony. 
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Harmony. For, firſt,” wich the Gravity of her Words, agrees the Sweet- 
neſs of her Voide, and the Sincrrity of her Heart; ſo that the Minds of 
the Hearers, being entangled in theſe three Nets, feel themſelves, in the ſame 
Aunſtant, moved by her Amiableneſs, and bridled byther Virtue. Next, her 
Talk and Diſcourſes are fo delightful, that you will only then begin to be 
ſorry, when ſhe ceaſesto ; and-wiſh that ſnhe would be no more weary 
in talking, than you in hearing. Nay, 16 amiably artful is her Geſture, 
that in ſpeaking, ſhe ſeems as if ſhe was ſilent; and when ſhe holds her 
Peace, to ſpeak: But further; when the knows herſelf Miſtreſs of an Ar- 
gument, and diſcuſſes it agreeably, to the great Commendation of her Wit, 
vet ſhe ſpeaks to it very doubtfully, to ſhew that ſhe is no Bigot to her own 
Opinion. In diſcourſing, ſhe will often caſt ſuch a benevolent Smile upon 
4 Man, as would be enough to draw him into'a Fool's Paradiſe, did not her 
very Countenance carry ſuch a Continence in it, as is ſufficient to ſuppreſs 
all ſuch vain Hopes And yet the is ſo far from aſſuming a Severity in her 
Loos, chat ſhe diſtributes the Treaſure of her Graces ſo diſeteetly, and fo 
indifferently, that no Man from her in an ill Humour. And yet, 
you muſt not think ſhe is over prodigal of her Courteſy. For I can aſſure 
you this, ſhe gains more Hearts with very ſſender Rewards, than other La- 
dies do-with the greateft Favours they can poſſibly beſtow. And tho' ſhe 
looks pleaſantly on all, yet thoſe only have the firſt Place in her Eſteem, 
who employ themſelves in Learning, and in Actions —_—_— a rational 
Being; in whoſe |Company' ſhe-takes a ſingular Pleaſure, which is an un- 
ionable- Evidence of her virtuous Diſpoſition. But fee! how envious 
is Fortune to noble Minds, in not raiſing her to the Rank and Power of 
a Princeſs, whereby ſhe might be in a Capacity to encourage Virtue and 
prefer Perſons of Merit, as now.ſhe honours them, and has a peculiar Aﬀec- 
tion for them? I have not Words ſufficient to expreſs: the Graces and Per- 
fections of this moſt perfect Piece; but, to conclude, give me Leave to ay, 
that ſne may well ſtand for an Example, for other Ladies to imitate, in 
order to render themſelves acceptable to, and well reputed of in every Com- 

pany they may fall into. 1 i een 25 BY) 20088" 
Guazzs, I believe I know the Lady you ſpeak of, and of whom yon 

malte this honourable Report, erte. ern 

Annibal. J ſpoke of but one; and yet were all tho Women in this City 
to hear me, I am perſwaded every one of them would make the Application 
to herſelf, But you may as well be deceived in gueſſing at the on of 
whom I have been talking, as I may in imaginiag whom you mean. There- 
fore let us ſay no more of it, but each of us keep his Thoughts to himſelf. 
_ Guazzo, Agreed: But as you have given us Rules to be obſerved in the 
Converſation of Women, and * ſo ſuining an Example, I am 
a 2 | | In 
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in Doubt whether it be convenient for Men continually to aſe this Kind of 
Converſation; and therefbte I think it is proper vou -bould gn 
what Manner, and to what End we ſhould practiſe it. 

Annibal. With all my Heart; for by that Means yon give me an Op 
portunity to ſet proper Limits to the Converſation with Women. In Or 
to this, I muſt inform you, that there are two Sorts of Leifare's: the = 
<yil, the other honeſt. cal that evil which from a baſe Mind, 
and draws a Man off from Induſtry, Study, Travel, and all other com- 
mendable Employments; and is proper only to thoſe; who are good for 
nothing, , who are afraid of the Sun and the Rain, employ themſelves in 
trifling Amuſements, and devote themſelves to the' bervice - Vzxus and 
„Bcen ess. f nie n Roiwint) 

Guazzo.. A Brother of my Taylor, who brought a me — a Cloaths 
this Morning, has a different Notion of it; for in talking to me about his 
Affairs, he told me he had four Brothers; of whom three lived by their 
Labour, as he did; but the other would not ſet a Stitch, but goes loitering 
up and down, all Day long, and ſays, Tbut four Knaues may very well main- 
| tain one byneſt; Man; meaning, that td work, belongs to Slaves; but to be 
idle, only to honeſt Men. Now, judge you, how many honeſt: Men there 
are by that Reckoning, ho are always buſied in taking their Eaſe. 

Annibal. Such may well ſay; they have receiyed their Hire; for finee 
they enjoy the Pleaſure of being idle, they muſt not expect to have the 
Re ward of Virtue. But yet you mu&' not think, that becauſe their Bodies 
are at Eaſe, their Minds are quiet; for they are thereby the more occupied, 
and eaten up as it were with the {Ruſt of Idleneſs; and not knowing how 
to make that Uſe of Leiſute Which they ought, they are more vexed about 
doing nothing, than others. are about hard Labour. And this Idleneſs is 
not only the Cauſe of vain and laſcivious Thoughts, but alſo of wicked and 
diſhoneſt Deeds. And therefore Cara uſed to ſay, That thofe who did notbing, 
learn 10, do ill. Beſides, they ate odidus to the World and even to God 

Himſelf, Who is highly diſpleaſed, when a lazy Fellow; or an idle Mer- 

chant craves his Aſſiſtance. For you know how he curſed the Fig: tree 
which. was *without:Froit,' And therefore, all thaſe who place their De- 
ligut in doing nothing, ought to know there is * a Man 2 
infamous. than Idleneſſ and Effeminacy.  .:_ 
Now if it be, as it certainly is, — for the Ignorant to paſs their 
Time idly, much more are they to blame who are learned. For it is a 
common Saying, That he ai in a great Fault, who knows what is good and 
does. it not; aud that be does, much Il, who knows no Good. 

But as I haye neither, Leiſure. nor Inclination to ſpeak of theſe idle Fel- 


Jowy; 5. Lo will theeeforg.nam, Tun er to honeſt _ which. belongs 
ta 
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to honeſt Men; and I fay, all human Affairs bring with them Pain and 
Labour; for which Reaſon it is requiſite, obſerving Time and Place, to uſe 
(as a Medicine) Reſt and Recreation, which are ſo neceſſary to Life, that 
without them we cannot exiſt long. And therefore it is reaſonable and 
neceſſary for a Man ſometime to repoſe himfelf, and to withdraw his Mind 
from weighty and intenſe Cogitations, by the Example of the invinęible 
Hrnculks, who, for the lake of Amuſement, uſed to play with his. little 8 
Children. n 

Finally, our Life is like Inſtruments of Muſic, which, by an Be | 
able Straining and Looſening of the Strings, become the more melodious. 
And if we mark well the End of public and ſolemn Plays, which in for- 
mer Times Princes and great Men cauſed to be exhibited, we ſhall find, that 
they did it not ſo much to recommend themſelves to the good Opinion of 
the People, as to recreate and refreſh them after their Labour; and that 
after 77 She ws, they en more willingly and chearfully to their 
2 0 

Guaxab. Iknow! by Experience, there is. nothing weary me out ſo mach. | 

tn as they ſay, makes the Nap of my Doublet ſo bare, as a conſtant Appli- 
cation to Buſineſs. And if, at the ſame Time, I am moleſted, with my. 0M | 
private Concerns; you may cafily imagine, I am not only-troubled, but al- 
together mottified, with my Maſter's Affairs, which to diſpatch with Repu- 
tation, andius Duty obliges me, thakey me (as you may eaſiy ſuppoſe] often 
carry a penſive Heart in my Breaſt; and am well aſſured, that I had hy 
this Time, left my Skin on tlie Hedge, had I not ſometimes forced my felt 3 
to ule ſome Recreation and honeſt Divetſion; nn Dai 

Annibal. Though this Leiſure be honeſt; profitable; d necellary, yet 
ther i is a certain Medium to be kept in it/-which we muſt not exceed 1 75 
Nature has not madei us for Play and Pleaſure, but rather that we may. ſpend 
out Time in the Study and Education of Matters of Weight and. Moment. 

 Guazz0.: Your Deſign, I pefceive, is, to recommend this Leiſure to me, 
not as Meat to feed me, but as a Sallad to get me a Stomach; on ele, as 
a Tart at the End of a Meal, to cloſe it up; and you allow only ſo much 
Leiſure a8 is ſufficient to refreſh. a Man, aud:renew his Strength after an 
Expence of Spirits in Labour ; and mean, that. we Ke Play to live, 4rd : 
tive to play. 1. els 
Annibal. Lou hens rightly n my Meaning: For: be that would con- 
tinually wallow in Pleaſures and Delights, and be for ever relaxed, from 
Buſineſs, would ſoon become intemperate and wanton. And therefore in 
antient Times were inſtituted the Exerciſes of Wreſtling and Muſic, as the 
two Koog ge: to ir 80 for as, the ane ny Man bold e | 

. % 51/7 , achve 
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active, ſo the other rendets him mild and gentle; and bach taßelher. ſerve 
the” Bady: and Mind to good: Nurpoſe. ne ee en 101 a MAT GK 

Since then, in Converſation with Women, this honeſt Leiſure is cbieſſy 
10 be ound and as t ſerves to comfort us, and to mitigate the Troubles 
and Anxieties that may oppieſs our Hearts, we muſt beware that we are nat 
40 Jute N up in t ius nt ver tocleave it. leaſt we therehy diſtemper the 
Mind and effeminate it imſuch a Manner, as to debilitate, that Courage 
which is propet to Man: And therefore we muſt uſe this Kind of Pleaſure 
Aud Recreation, not for commdii Food, hut as an extraordinary Preſervative, 
ot eme exquilite Reſtorntive ; remembring the old Saying, Ve muſt laſte 
Honey only with our Hinger Bud. Nay, we muſt behavr ſo cautiouſſy in 
this Matter, that we may ſay, ore, uv been in the very Jawes of Scilla, 
and drank of. Gals ee have. leaped eee and Trans 
formation. WOT ink ü Til man daun Hi. 3s; 

Gu The: this boneſt Leime, ſervesas yo 470 to: delten the Cares 
of the Mind; yet it often happens in Diſcourſes, occaſioned by this Kind 


of. Leifare, that the Mind ds far fran bring freq om Labour. For a Man 
müll ſo exerciſe his Talente ahati infiead — at. Eaie, he ſameltitmes 


eiter dete Palns than in the malt! weighty TE 
5 AHiinihal, 'Ixhink: there: is nolhoneſt Leiſune, but: 1 of the 


Nao or: of ttherBody joined With it. Fer Wie Meniare,iof Opinion, thet 
enjoy Leiſure! well, ve wal} employ.dt | in: Kras Something, And 
iy you ſeb;:Moſic wasranvented far:ithe:Pleature ahd Recreation of 

e Mind, yet it 2 not learned by Chance; it: ia a Science, about which the 
Mind muſt be exerciſed ; as at Qheſs, or any other Games. On the con- 
ag it is our Cuſtom, when iu have ſpent. h great Patt o the Day in 
= 7 r in public or privat Affairs, to tako a Walk either alone, or in 
otapany; an Hour er two, a8 n Refreſhment And tho we exerciſe the 
Body! in dein and the Mind / in meditating, yet all this makes a Part of 
=_ cafbre and Rocreation becauſe our Vew 3 in it, is to withdraw the 


PL wea ns — 1 
ns This puts me in our ts Country, who 
kaving laboured hard all the Week, ſpendithe Sunday in Dancing out af 


| alf Micalare; ſo that, faving Jour: Preſence, they ſtink of Sweat, and take 
more, Pains that Day only, they do all the Days in the Week be- 
kae And vel weoenling _ yn neee be calle Leiſure and 
ö. 1G? 2 | 
e It cannot be ee * altho they —_ the Body 
16% workin 72 than dancing, yet, one they do with Pain and Trouble, and 
the a "tg with {6-great a Pleaſure, that it makes them the next Day, go 


to their Work * a great deal more Alacrity. And if you mean nothing 
elſe, 


— 
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elſe; I myfel6 am of the ſame; Humour with theſe Country Fellows; for 
when I am weary with coritinual Application for a whole Day together, 
ſometimes on Foot, then a. Horſe-back, in viſiting my Patients; in the 
Evening, by Way of Amuſement: and Recreation, I often walk with your 
Btother, or others, near half a Mile out of Town; and in taking this 
Pains, I find a great deal of Eaſe and Refreſhment to my Mind, that has 
been tired with the Fatigues of the Day. From hence you may learn, that 
all the Time: which is beſtowed in Pleaſure, ought to go under the Deno- 
mination of Leiſure, tho therein is ſome Exerciſe both of . the Body and 
It is very true, that this Leiſure loſes its Name, when it is turned into 
continual Exerciſe: without doing any Thing elſe; thus one cannot pro- 
perly term that Leiſure or Paſtime, when a Muſician is all the Day teach- 
ing one or other to ſing, or to] play on ſome Inſtruments. It was on this 
Account that King Philip. of Macedon rebuked his Son Alexander for being 
ſo '{kilful in Muſic; not that he had any Dillike to the geience, for he him- 
afraid he made it his chief Profeffion, to the Neglect of other Things 
more becoming his Dignity. The Emperor Domitian ſeemed of the ſame 
Mind, when he turned a Nobleman out of his Council becauſe he danced 
too well. From whence we may contlude, that we ought not, in paſſing 
the Time, to loſe any; but to confinerthis Leiſure in ſuch a Manner, that 
we take no more of it than is neceſſary for the Recreation of our Minds. 
- Guazz0)'T am of Opinioh, that among the many Diverſions and 
Amuſements, proper for the Recreation of the Mind, there are none more 
entertaining, than what we": find: in Feaſts! and Banquets; I don't. mean 
ſumptuous and ſolemn ones, but the friendly and familiar; ſuch as may be 
pop by a Poet, and of ſuch Things as pertain! to the Felicity of. human 
EE rin Sag ot 129 3 
Anibal. As ſolemn Feaſts are full of. Noiſe and Confuſion, ſo the other are 
perfectly quiet and friendhy. And as the firſt, by the Diverſity and Delicacy 
of the Fare, provoke Men to the Pleaſure and Satiety of the Body; ſo the 
other, with Sobriety, and the Company of ſome ſelect Friends, gives true 
Solace and (Recreation: to the Mine. 
-Guazzo." I often commend that civil Cuſtom in France, where the Pa- 
rents, Friends, and Neighbours agree together, to bring, every one, the Pro- 
viſion he likes, ſometimes to one Houſe; and ſometimes to another, where, 
without much Coſt, and yet great Variety of Fare, and diverſiy dreſſed, 
leaving all their Cares without the Door, they ſap merrily, lovingly, and 
friendly together. 0 ; ner 4 IW Sent T N lei Har | 
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Anni bal. That good Cuſtom is to be ſure greatly to be commended. : 
This it ſometimes: happens in travelling on the Road, we are greatly re- 
freſhied, when at our Inn we meet with good Company (though Strangers 
to üs) With whom we can talk and — — and from hence 
vou may eaſily judge, how much more agreeable it is among Relations and 
: Friends. PI Nn 0 3972570 219. LOG 4 to lab 122 £ De ani: 
Gao. There are, if 1 miſtake not, in this Kind -of Converſation, 
certain Rules and Orders to be obſerved; and which I expect you will 
ion: 2 5 £109 & CIE eit on. Suit FF? 
Annibal. Many excellent Writers have laid down various Orders to be 
obſerved in Feaſts; but the chief are theſe; That tlie Feaſt ought always to 
begin at the Grutes; and end at the Muſes; that is, that the Number of 
the Gueſts be not under three, nor above nine; that they be neither too 
talkative, nor too ſilent; that ho Man keep all the Talk to himſelf, a Thing 
very diſagreeable; for every one ought to have his Share in the Diſcourſe, 
as they all have in the Wine. That the Diſcourſe be pleaſant, ' and of ſuch 
Things as Men have no Leiſure to talk of Abroad and about their own 
Affairs, joining, if it may be, Pleaſure with Profit. That the Talk, eſpe- 
cially among Women, be not argumentative, difficult, or-intricate ; where- 
by, even amongſt Men, the Converſation becomes dull, from the Pains they 
take in n Carano E Audbthett bro certain Ora 
tor, bein jueſted, at a Lable, to | Joquence, anſwered, Thoſe 
Things bib alf fle Place and Time:preſent, Fa ignorant in; — 4 
which T know would be ſpoken aut of Seaſen. Laſtly, as ſuch Meetings are 
made purely in Friendſhip, the Gueſts ought particularly to avoid, not only 
contentious Arguments. but alio too great a Freedom of Speech, which is 
apt to flow faſt; hen the Head is well warmed with Wine. 
Gunz zo. T have been informed, that the laſt: Year, in this City, there were 
made certain Banquets, at which were preſent many Ladies and Gentle- 
women of Note; and with them the moſt noble Veſbuſian Gonzaga, with 
others, who entertained" one another with a great Diverſity of Diſcourſes 
and Amuſements, no leſt honourable than agreeable. eres” 
Annibal. I was acquainted with the whole Order of it by Mr. Botazzo, 
who was there preſent, and very faithfully regiſtered every Thing in his 
excellent Memory, and which ought to be printed for the common Benefit, 
either by him, or ſome other Writer. "Re 
_2?Guzzzo. 1 ſheuld take it as a ſingular Favour, if, before my Departure, 
vou will pleaſe to give me 4 Recital of it. 
Amal. T'wil}: ceftaiply do it To-morrow, after we have ended our 
Domeſtic Converſation, if Time will permit; or at fartheſt, we will ſpeak 
of it the Day following. | 
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Guazzo, 
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-Guazzo, I willingly your kind Offer; and in the mean while, 
I pray you forget me not. — 2 | — — 
Annibal: You ſhall be fatisfied, that as this Day, being in the Houſe, we 
have gone Abroad; ſo now, going Abroad, I will ſtay in the Houſe with 
you, from whom I cannot ſeparate or unlooſe my Heart. 
Guazzo. The fame ſhall be my Care, that this Knot be perpetual and 


indiſſoluble. 


N. B. The Deſcription of the Feaſts, which Dr. Annibal here promiſes his 
Friend, abounds with many Superfluous Things, which we judge, would 
be neither entertaining nor uſeful to our Engliſh Readers; and therefore 
"awe ſhall not trouble them with it; by which Means this Work will be 
reduced into a much hſs Compaſs, than it was at firſt intended. 
We proceed now to the Third, which we ſhall make the laſt Part of 
this Treatiſe of Civil Converſation. | 
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Diredtions for the Right Ordering of Converſation at Home, 
. between Husband and Wife, Father and Son, Brother and 


B other, Maſter and Servant.” 


a particular Friend, wherein he acquainted me, that he was 

| going to be married at Genoa, requeſting me to come thither, 

as well to be preſent at his Nuptials, as to ſee that fine City. But as I can 
ſee Genoa, as well as my Friend, when I pleaſe; and as I cannot always 
enjoy the Pleaſure of your Company, I returned him my Thanks for his 
Civility, and excuſed myſelf in the beſt Manner I could; and choſe to 
return to you, Sir, as well to oblige you, as to recreate myſelf in your 
agreeable, Preſence, the Loſs whereof all Genoa would not be able to com- 

nſate. | | 
Guazzo. By theſe Expreſſions of yours, Mr. Annibal, you ſenſibly afflict 
me in two Reſpects, and pleaſe me in one; for the Love I bear to my Neigh- 
bour forces me. to take Part in that for which you ſhew fo paſſionate a 
Concern; and as you have giwen me to underſtand, that, for my Sake, 
you have deprived yourkltf bath of the Pleaſure which was prepared for 
| you at the Marriage of your intimate Friend, and of the Sight of fo fa- 
mous a City. Beſides, I am troubled on Account of your Friend; becauſe 
his Expectation of enjoying your good Company will be fruſtrated ; but 
the Love of myſelf is ſo prevalent, that my Sorrow ſoon gives Place to 
the delightful Satisfaction in ſeeing that you give me the Preference in your 
Eſteem. But if he ſhould ever come to know of your Partiality to me, 
I am afraid that the Good-will he now bears you, will be ſomewhat abated, 
and will ſhew his Reſentment upon me; and if he does, I muſt pardon 
him; and hope, that at length he will conſider, that you might lawfully 
make bold with an old Friend, to gratify a new one; and herein I cannot 
but commend your Addreſs, and return you my moſt hearty Thanks; defir- 
ing you to enrich my poor Underſtanding with the Treaſure of your gentle 
1 n ; 4 5 


and 


| Annibal 1 had no bur left you Yeſterday, but I received Letters from 
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and learned Diſcourſes; that you may have juſt Cauſe to continue your 
good Opinion of me, and deſerve the Praiſe you are pleaſed to give me, in 
eſteeming me more than all the Magnificence of Genoa. 

Annibal. If it be ſo, that your Virtue receives Addition from my Diſ- 
courſes, I can truly ſay, that my Diſcourſes are much bettered by your inge- 
nious Queſtions. But to return to the Matter in Hand, which we are this 
Day to treat of (according to Yeſterday's Propoſal) I mean Domeſtic Con- 
verſation; or, that which is within Doors. This, likewiſe, we muſt reduce 
to thoſe two ſpecial Points, of Speech, and of Behaviour. For I don't 
intend, in this Day's Diſcourſe, to lay down Rules for a Man to govern his 
Houſe; nor in what Manner a Maſter ſhould provide Neceflaries for his 
Family; what Sort of Apparel he ſhould wear; what his Profits and Ex- 

nces ſhould be; how he ſhould employ himſelf in building, and improy- 
ing his Land; or to inſtruct him in OEconomy : But my deſign is to ſpeak 
of thoſe particular Points, which they of the ſame Family, ought to ob- 
ſerve in Converſation with one another, And, to come to the Point, I fay, 
that for the moſt Part, Domeſtic Converſation happens, either between the 
Huſband and Wife; the Father and Son; the Brother and Brother ; the 
Maſter and Servant; and of theſe four Points ſhall our Treatiſe conſiſt. 

Guazzo. I think this Diviſion ought to be a little more enlarged ; be- 
cauſe in Families, there are the Uncle and Nephew; the Father-in-Law 
and the Son-in-Law; the Step-mother and the Step-daughter ; Coufins, 
and other Relations; and therefore I think you ſhould have been more 
particular, 65 | | 

Annibal. As under the Diſtinction of Father and Son, I comprehend. 
Mother and Daughter; under the Name of Brothers, that of Siſters; under 
that of Maſter and Man, the Miſtreſs and Maid; fo I include the Uncle, 
the Father-in-Law, and the Tutor, in the Name of Father; and the Son- 
in-Law, the Daughter-in-Law, and the Pupil, in that of Sons; and the 
Couſins and other Relations, in that of Brothers: So that, in my Judgment, 
the Diviſion I firſt made, is not defective, nor requires any ſuperfluous Addi- 
tions. And in as much as the chief Converſation comes by Means of Mar- 
riage, ſince Cities cannot exiſt without Families, nor Families without Man 
and Wite, let us enter the Field, and begin with the Converſation of the 
Married, fince it is entitled to the greateſt Honour; not only as it is firſt 
in Order, but becauſe there is no Converfation more agreeable to Nature, 
than that of the Male and Female. | 

Guazzo. Though our main Purpoſe be, to ſpeak of the Converſation be- 
tween Huſband and Wife; yet I think it would not be amiſs, if we ſhould 


firſt give ſome wholeſome Inſtructions to him that deſigns to marry. 
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| | Annibal. I approve your Advice; and perhaps my Diſcourſe may have 
ſuch an Effect, as to excite in us a Deſire of entering into this honourable 
-State. - 10 2260; M2163 lis 6: 5 8 * | 
| Guazz0, I have heard it faid, that we are ſometimes ſeized, by Chance, 
| with a certain Inclination or Appetite, which you Phyſicians call inordinate, 
| ; which you forbid us to feed: If then the Appetite of Marrying ſhould 
| happen to come upon me, I intend to fatisfy it by no other Means than 
- Abſtinence. I remember the high Encomiums a Philoſopher beſtowed on 
ſuch who had a great Deſire to fail, but would not hazard themſelves on the 
Sea; to govern Common-Wealths, and yet would never meddle with it; to 
A matry a Wife, and yet would have none. Or, it may be proper to imitate 
| the Example of him, who being earneſtly ſollicited by his Mother to take 
| | a Wife, anſwered her, It was not yet Time, In a few Months after, being 
again importuned on the ſame Head, he told her, The Time was now paſt. 
Annibal. There are ſome Men ſo curious and delicate, that they know 
not what they would have, but diſlike every State of Life. But I need not 
tell you that a wiſe and ſtaid Man frames himſelf chearfully to every Kind 
of Life, and is more eſpecially mindful of this Sentence, That it is an exe- 
crable Crime wilfully to deprive one's ſelf of Poſterity, as be certainly does, 
who will not have Wife or Children, But for all that, I will not affirm, that 
every Man ought: to have a Wife by his Side; nay, I would forbid it to 
many Perſons: For I muſt tell you, that many Occaſions offer, whereby 
the Devil, the Enemy of our Peace, interpoſes between the Huſband and 
Wife, and not only makes the Marriage proceed unſucceſsfully, but brings 
many Houſes and Families to Ruin and Decay, _ 

Guaxzo. I ſhould be glad to hear what thoſe Occaſions are. | 
Annibal. He that would make a narrow Search after them, may find 
enough: But I recolle& three of the chieieſt, which ought not to be con- 
cealed in this Diſcourſe. The firſt is, Inequality between the married Cou- 
ple, whether in Years or Eſtate; whence proceed many Quarrels and Incon- 

veniencies; ſo that I think it very neceſſary that the Parties ſhould be equal. 
- | Guazz0. As to Difference in Years, methinks nothing is ſo prepoſterous, 
'as to ſee a young Woman matched with a Man, who, by his Countenance, 
looks more like her Father, than her Huſband; and I am perſwaded that 
the youthful blooming Damſel, goes as willingly to ſuch a Huſband, as ſhe 
would to her Grave; for ſhe is ſure to be a Widow even while her Huſ- 
band is living. But beſides, they who have been ſo matched, know how 
troubleſome an old Huſband is to a young Wife; nay, and which is worſt 
of all, the poor Souls are in this bard Plight, that tho they are ever fo ho- 
neſt, or however modeſt: their Behaviour is, yet Men will not ſcruple to 


inſinuate that they are lewd and light, only becauſe their Huſbands — 
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whize Beards. And I know not which of the two is greateſt, the Jealouſy 
of the Huſband, or the Suſpicion given by the Wife. . 

Annibal. Conſider, I pray you, on the other Side, the goodly Name 
which wrinkled and toothleſs Women get, when they make young and 
beardleſs Boys their Huſbands; and tell me whether the Folly of theſe 
Women, be not greater than the hard Fortune of the other? But, in ſhort, 
there can be no Harmony between ſuch Contrarieties. And as VEnvs and 
SATURN are at continual War one with the other, ſo when the Old are 
coupled with the Young, there can be no Agreement. The fame Thing 
happens in Marriages where there is an Inequality in Temper and Diſpo- 
fition ; for, ſo long as the one ſhall be nobly minded, and the other of baſe 
and ſordid Conditions, there can be no Conſent of Minds, nor Agreement 
in Wills, but continual Strife and Contention. | ts 

Now, to the firſt Occaſion of Unhappineſs in Marriage, I will add a 
Second; namely, When the Marriage is made againſt the Conſent and 
Liking of the Parties. From hence I have ſeen many Inconveniencies ariſe, 
to. the Shame, Reproach, and late Repentance of the Makers of ſuch 
Matches. But this Diſlike is generally of the Women's Side, without whoſe 
Knowledge the Marriages are contracted and concluded, and the Dowry 
told down and paid. Nay, they are often conveyed to their Huſbands in 
foreign Countries, among barbarous People, before they have any Gueſs of 
the Matter, but fearing the Commandment and Rigour of their Parents, 
are often forced to comply againſt their Inclinations, and to keep in Words 
that which they deteſt from their Hearts 8 
Guazzo. In France, there happen no ſuch Diſorders, where the Maids, 
as well as the Men, have free Liberty of ſay ing Yes, or No, according to their 
own Fancy. "FI | 

Annibal. But let us proceed to the third Occafiorf which perhaps im- 
ports more, and which is always attended with bad Conſequences; that is, 
when a Man takes a Wife without any Fortune. 

Guazzo, What you ſay is certainly juſt: For when theſe Huſbands, who 
marry purely for Love, conſider with themſelves, that their Wives brought 
them nothing, their Love begins to cool, and, repenting their Folly, they uſe 
them, not like Wives, but Kitchen-Wenches. But ſuch as marry rich 
Wives, are ſure to have Something, to be in Love withal. You ſee how 
beautiful Women, without Riches, get more Lovers than Huſbands ; and 
there are few who take Wives for God's Sake; or, as the Saying is, for their 
fair Looks. For every one now has his Eyes open; nor do they care for 
Meat that has neither Taſte nor Savour ; nay, they have always this Saying 
ready ; 1 


Some- 
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7. Somewhat thou muſt. bring with thee, 
If thou mean ft to live with me, 


»*h A 9 <1 


. Annibal, J ſee, Sir, you take the Matter wrong, and that you are far wide 
of, my Meaning. 
© Annibal. Becauſe if the Man who marries a poor Wife, makes a Drudge 
of her, the. Woman likewiſe that marries a poor Huſband, makes a Slave of 
him; fo that both the one and the other come to the ſame Purpoſe. 
_. Guazzo. Your. Meaning then is, that a Man ſhould take a Wife neither 
richer nor poorer than himſelf, but be equal in both, and her Dowry to be 
exactly even with his own Eſtate. pos 
Anibal. Vet you do not underſtand me; becauſe you take for Dowry, 
Vp | | | 
.; Guazzo, Why, you know, that by Dowry is meant, the Money and 
Riches a Woman 1s poſſeſſed, of; and, fo the great Law-maker Lycurgus 
underſtood, it, when be ordained, that Maids ſhould bring no Dowries to 
their Huſbands ; and if you don't take it in this Senſe, methinks (under 
Correction) you take it: too ſtrangely and perverſely. 3 
Annibal. Lycurgus gave that Law to a People compoſed of the Learned 
and the Ignorant; for which Reaſon it behoved him to expreſs himſelf in 
ſuch a Manner, that every Body might underſtand him: But I talk with 
you, as knowing your Comprehenſion is ſo extenſive, that you can eaſily 
reach the Sienißeation of the Dowry which excels all other Dowries, and 
with which you yourſelf are ſo richly endowed, that, were you a Woman, 
you would greatly en ch your Huſband. | 
Guazzo, I am now ſenſible, that you have paſſed upon me very plea- 
ſantly; and I plainly ſee, that you ſpeak of the Dowry of the Mind. 
Annibal. The ſame Lycurgus being aſked, Why be would have Men 
take Wives without Dowries, wiſely anſwered, That none ſhould be rejefted 
on Account of their Paverty ; nor for the Sake of their Riches. But as we 
live in an Age, very different ffpm thoſe Times, I think a mean Dowry is 
not ſufficient to bear the Expences of a married Life, and to maintain 
a Man in a Manner becoming his Calling. But I would not have a Man do, 
as two old Men of this City did, who, in treating of a Marriage between 
the Son of the one, and the Daughter of the other, ſpent above five Years 
about a Matter of oo Crowns, before they could bring it to a Concluſion ; 
whereby they made it plainly appear, that in making their Settlements, the 
Money, and not the Affinity, was their chief Counſellor. And therefore 
it were better to obſerve a Medium, and to marry one neither too rich, nor 
too 
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| 9 
oot poor; for ſhe that is too poor, brings into his Houſe Neceſſity; and the 


that is over rich, Servility. And as he who weds a poor Wife, is reckoned 


moſt unfortunate ; ſo it is a common Saying, That where a rich Dowry en- 


ters, there goes out free Liberty. | 00 | a 
But to return from this Digreſſion; we muſt be careful, that in taking 


a Wife, fond Fancy be not our Guide, and that we be not carried away, 


either with Riches, . or with Beauty without Virtue. Women ought Kke- 
wiſe to have the ſame Conſideration, who are often tranſported. with out- 


ward Appearances, deſiring for Huſbands, thoſe who, like Cypreſs Trees, 


are tall and fair, but bear no Fruit. 


Guazzo. Since you allow of a Dowry to ſupport the Charge of Marri- 


age, I ſappoſe you will not diſallow the Beauty of the Wife, for the Con- 
tentment of. the Huſband. | 


Annibal. Altho' ſhe is ſufficiently handſome, who is furniſhed with the - 
Beauties of the Mind; yet I ſhould be loth to have, for ſo long a Time, 


a Companion that is deformed; becauſe our very Nature abhers Things 


ly and monſtrous. Beſides, an ill-favoured Face is often taken for a Siga | 


of ill-favoured Conditions; and it ſeldom happens, that a good Mind is 


lodged in a mif-ſhapen Body. And if there be any, that from a View of | 
their own Deformities in a Glaſs, have, by Virtue and good Qualities, ſup- 


plied the Faults of Nature, tho' the Wiſe: will eſteem them as beautiful 


and as well as if they were perfectly ſhaped, yet the Vulgar will reckon -. 
them as Counterfeits. I remember a pretty Jeſt of a Gentleman of. Fi-- 


re, but of a very ill-favoured Countenance, who being invited to Supper 


by a Friend of his, went thither a little before the Time. The Miſtreſs of 
the Houſe, ſuppoſing he was a Servant ſent before by his Maſter, and ber 

own Servants being employed about other Affairs, ſhe deſired him to cleave 
ſome Wood; which he very readily complied with. In the mean while, 
the Gentleman who had invited him, coming Home, aſked him, What he 
was about? I am now, ſays he, with a pleaſant Countenance, doing Penance. - 
for my Deformity. Thus, you ſee, the ill Looks of Perſons, leſſen their 
Dignity. And as I would not willingly have an ugly Wife, ſo I would 
not methinks/have one that is fickly, or not likely to bring forth perfect aud 


— 


goodly Children, which, the more fair and well proportioned they are, the 
more amiable, the more fit to engage in Undertakings, and the more capable 
of Dignities and Promotions they are. It was therefore the Mantuan Poet 


promiſed, by the Mouth of Ju xo, a fair Nymph in Marriage to the King of 
the Winds, that fo he might become the Father of a generous Offspring. 

Guan. I really think, that thoſe Huſbands are very unfortunate, Who 
are plagued with ugly ill-favoured Wives, even in their Dreams only; and 


Anmbal 5 


I know not which is worſe, a poor Wife, or an ugly one. 
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* Amibal. This 'y you will Know, when you know which is wort, to fare 
in, or to ſleep ill. 

N ""Guaz2e. It is n true, thas the Evil of A poor Wife, is, in a Man- 

ner, remedileſs; whereas ns nga een) of an n ugly Wife, may, ſome 
wade” or other, be redreſſod. 

[br Which Way? 
uazzy. Why, by keeping a "protty' Wench i in one's Houſe, and to &, 


282 certain e adviſed, 2 15 
7 Hows art rde to Pine: 1 oh Leon z 
And if thy Maid is pretty, fair, and clean; 
' Then let thy Wife be 'eafy in her Place 
 Beſtow _ Love upon the arge Laſs. 


depend! That Saying comes FIRE a wanton Author, and deſerves rather 
to be cenſured, than imitated, We ſhould rather do, as a certain Gentleman 
of this Country did, who happened to have a Wife of a large Stature, 
with a pretty long Beard on her Chin, and was every Way ſo moriſtrous 
4 Creature; that it was doubtful whether ſhe was a Woman or a Tyger ; 
-and, in ſhort, ſhe was ſuch an one, that he who would deal with = 
would: rather«do! Penance, than commit an Offence. Well, as ſhe was one 
Pay walking along the Street, in Company with ſome fine Ladies, certain 
Gentlemen, who were Strangers, were mighty earneſt in viewing her, and 
could not forbear laughing and wondfing at the Oddneſs of her Figure; 
and her Huſband accidentally paſſing by at the ſame Time, one of them 
ed him, Who ſhe was? He replied, He #new not. 

-Guazzo. He might very properly ſay, he had more Wife than he needed. 
Annibal. Vet he had not more than he loved; for he uſed her well; 
and would not follow any Part of that corrupt Council you juſt now gave. 

Guazzo. Lou tell me of the great Goodneſs of a Huſband, and the great 
- Hippinef of a Wife; but I can't help thinking, that if he did not lothe 
her, yet that he did by her, as Men do by Things they moſt value; that 
is, keep them very carefully, and never uſe them but in great Neceſſity ; ; 
-they don't love (as the Proverb ſays) to be drunk with their own Wine, 

Annibal. Well, however dear ſhe may be to him; this he may depend 

upon, that No-body will rob him of her, But let us change over from the 

Foul to the Fair. 

CGuazzo. And even theſs a Man cannot ſecure to himſelf ; for every 
one will be catching at them, I remember a certain Gentleman ſent a 
Painter to the Houſe of a beautiful Lady, to draw her Picture; but while 
be was about it, her Huſband came i 20 put a Stop to his Work, and cim 
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him out of Doors; ſaying, that perhaps the Gentleman who ſent him, after 
he had the Copy, might take a Fancy to the Original, But as to the Com- 
riſon between the Fair and the Foul, I muſt needs ſay, that it would he 
leſs Grief to me to be hanged on a fair Pair of Gallows, than to be tucked 
up on a crooked and il|-ſhapen Gibbet. 4 
Annibal. It is, however, a common Saying, That he who has a white 
Horſe, and a fair Woman, is never without Trouble, To which may be 


added another Saying, 


Haſt thou married one that's fair? 
Thou haſt got a certain Care. 


And, to be fare, you have heard it ſaid of divers Women, that their ſur- 
paſſing Beauty has been the Ruin of their Huſbands. But farther; we 
ſhould remember, that Pride and Beauty are generally Companions; and 
that the Wife of Hered, tho ſhe was ſober and chaſte, yet being conſcious 
of the Excellence of her own Beauty, became extremely proud and 
haughty. | 8 > 

| "9 This the Poet intended, when he faid of ſome Woman, 


Of Pride and Beauty equally poſſeſs, 
All muſt conform to her politer 42 e. 


Annibal. Let me add, that Beauty breeds Temptation; Temptation 
Diſhonour: For it is a Thing almoſt impoſſible, and rarely happens, that 
thoſe two implacable Enemies, Beauty and Honeſty, are reconciled. And 
one can hardly aſſure himſelf of thoſe Things, which almoſt every Man 
ſighs for, ab ſeeks after; becauſe ſome aſſault them in their own proper 
Perſons; others by their excellent Wit; ſome with eloquent Language; and 
others with their magnificent Deeds. And tho' it ſhould often happen, 
that Beauty and Honeſty are joined together; yet it ſeldom falls out, that 
the moſt exquiſite Beauty is free from Suſpicion ; whereby a finiſter Judg- 
ment is paſſed upon the Reputation both of Huſband and Wife. But 
I muſt forbear to ſpeak of the Wars and Deſtruction of divers Kingdoms 
and People, occaſioned by the matchleſs Beauty of ſome Women; and it 
ſhall ſaffice to conclude, that there is nothing in the World that produces 
greater Diſcord and Trouble, than a Woman when ſhe becomes the Object 
of many Admirers. 

Guazzo, If then a Man cannot, without Inconvenience, take either 


Fair or Foul, it ſeems beſt to meddle with none at all. 
| Ce Annibal. 
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Anmbal. Ves; you muſt take one that is between both. It is long ſince 
I learned, that the Perfections of the Body conſiſt in the Mean; that is, 
that it be neither too ſtrong, nor too beautiful; neither too weak, nor too 
deformed : for the one makes People too inſolent and proud; the other, 
mean and baſe-minded. And therefore a middle-rate Beauty is moſt com- 
mendable in a Woman; whereas either Beauty or Uglineſs, in Extremes, 
creates Diſlike ; for the one gives us Torment, the other Diſtaſte. Briefly, 
the Beauty, Geſtures, and Looks of a Woman ought to be ſuch, that Men, 
in general, may be pleaſed with them ; for thereby their Huſbands will be 
inclined to love them, and their Affections drawn off from other Women. 
And if they don't endeavour to render themſelves amiable in their Huſ- 
bands Eyes, their Huſbands will never have much Value for them ; for no 
Man cares much to be poſſeſſed of that, which No- body elſe would deſire 


to. have. Fd niet ' | | 
. Guazzo. But what think you of thoſe who ornament themſelves by 


Art, and ſay, they do it to pleaſe their Huſbands ? | 

© Amnibal. But do you really believe they do it for that Purpoſe ? _ 
»Guazze. I think the gorgeous Apparel in which they dreſs themſelves 
when they go Abroad, is rather to pleaſe thoſe who are Abroad, than the 
Huſband at Home. 
Annibal. We ought likewiſe to believe, that thoſe who beautify them- 
_ ſelves by Art, greatly offend God, in altering his Image; and by thus endea- 
vouring to pleaſe Men, by deceiving them, is the worſt Way they can take. 
I know. no Man of Senſe, but ſets a much greater Value upon a natural 
Beauty, tho but of a middle-rate, than on one that is made up of Paint and 
Art, however ſplendid it may appear. And I would recommend it to the 
| ſerious. Thoughts of thoſe daubed, party-coloured, verggilion-died- Faces, 
what Flouts and Jeers are paſſed upon their bolſtered Beauties by the Men, 
when by themſelves ; ſuch Ladies are under two falſe Perſwaſions; the one 
is, that they are made more beautiful by theſe artificial Colours; not know- 
ing the Truth of the Poet's Saying, A Hecuba no Painting could a Helen 
mate. The other, that they think thoſe who look on them, take their 
Paint for their natural Complexion. I once knew a Lady who inveighed 
bitterly againſt counterfeit Women, not perceiving at the fame Time her 
own purple-diced Face, and that ſome of the Colours ſtuck upon her Head- 
dreſs. But ſuch Women ought to be tried in the ſame Manner, as a great 
many once were by an honeſt Matron, who being at a Merry-making, and 
playing at a Game. called Queſtions and Commands, in which every one, by 
. "Turns, is inveſted with an Authority over the Reſt; and it coming to her 
Turn, ſhe ordered a Baſon with Water to be brought, in which ſhe firſt 
waſhed her own Hands and Face, and, then commanded all the others to do 
the 
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the like; and as they durſt not diſobey, many of them, to their Grief and 
Shame, made the Paint run down their Cheeks, I know a young Woman, 
whoſe Face, two Months ſince, was like a Colliet's ; but now ſhe jaunts up 
and down ſo bewitchingly, or, rather, is ſo be-painted, that ſhe ſeems quite 
another Woman; yet when ſhe turns her Head ever ſo little, the interme- 
diate Spaces of her Neck and Throat appear fo black, and different from 
her Face, that you would ſwear it was a Fleming's Head ſet upon a Meor's 
Neck. N WO, 

Guazzs. Perhaps the poor Girl did not know, that the Paintings of the 
Face, deſcribed®.in the Secrets of Alexis, will likewiſe ſerve for the Neck 
and Face. | * 

Annibal. If ſuch are tolerable in Women; yet the groſs Folly of ſome 
Huſbands is unpardonable; for, tho' they fee the Paintings of their Wives, 

et they allow it, and perſwade themſelves it is done purely to pleaſe them; 
while they, on the other Side, to humour their Wives, will pinch their Hats 
into the moſt modiſh Cock. Some Huſbands likewiſe find great Fault with 
thoſe Women who don't curl up their Hair in a Friz, but comb it down 
ſmoothly ; and ſwear, if their Wives ſhould do ſo, they would wring their 
Necks behind them, as they would a Chicken's. I know not which of 
theſe two Sorts are the greateſt Fools; the one for liking that which is 
evil; or the other for diſliking that which is good. 

Guazzo, Indeed I cannot have a good Opinion of ſuch Women; and 
| I ſuppoſe, that as their Colours are feigned, ſo alſo are their Hearts and 
Affections, and that no Sincerity, or faithful Good-will is to be expected 
from them. It is to be ſuppoſed that Love, who is painted naked, loves 
none of theſe fictitious Diſguiſes ; and therefore our polite Tuſcan, to reprove 
thoſe Women who are curious in ſuch Follies, and to pay the moſt noble 
Compliment to Madam Laura, calls her Beauty natural. 

Annibal. We will maintain then, that the Woman who takes away, of 
changes the Colour and Complexion which God has given her, aſſumes the 
Part and Character of an Harlot. And as that which is natural, is the 
Work of God; fo that which is counterfeit, is the Device of the Devil. 
Yet I muſt allow, that this Art is not to be fo univerſally condemned, as 
not, in ſome Caſes, to be tolerated : For if it be lawful for a Man to make 
Uſe of a Remedy to take away a Wart, Mole, Spot, or other accidental 
Blemiſh ; much greater Reaſon is there for a Woman to be indulged, to 
correct, by Art, any Imperfection, either natural or caſual, that may appear 
in her Face. Therefore we will allow it lawful to a Woman to redreſs: 
any Thing that is amiſs about her, by Art, if there is a Neceſſity for it, 
either from ſome Indiſpoſition 1 her Body, or for the Conſervation of her 
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Sex's Honour; provided it be done ſo ſlightly, and diſcreetly, that the Ar- 

tifice does not appear, or if it does, that it give no Diſtaſte. 85 
Now, ſince we have agreed, that a Wife is not to be choſen, who is ei- 
ther too handſome, or too homely, let us go a little farther, and from hence- 

forth ſettle ſuch a Dowry upon a Woman, as ſhall make a Marriage with. 
her, firm and fure. Firſt, we are to reprove that Abuſe in Men, who, in. 
chuſibg a Wife, obſerve the ſame Method, as they do in buying a Horſe; 
for the Buyer will be ſure to pry into every Part, to know whether he be 
found. Wind and Limb; whether he be without Crack or Flaw ; if he be 
young, and of a good Stature; if well-paced; and have thoſe external 

Marks which betoken a good Horſe. I deny not, but that by the Looks, 
of:a Woman, a Man may gather Something of her Diſpoſition ; but fince 
God hath commanded us, not to judge by the Face, we muſt uſe a moro 

infallible and commodious Way. A 5 
Guazzo. I always approved of thoſe Marriages that are treated of freely, 
and upon the ſquare, without diſguiſing any Thing, which being diſcovered. 
afterwards, brings Grief and Repentance to one of the Parties: But neither, 
Men nor Women uſe that Method; but endeavour, all they can, to cover 
their Faults, as well of the Body as of the Mind. They ſeem to follow 
the Example of the Painter, who being to draw a one-ey'd Gentleman, 
would not take his whole Face, but repreſented him in ſuch a Poſition, that 

the defective Part could not be ſeen. 

Annibal. The Philoſopher Crates acted very differently; for, being re- 
ueſted in Marriage by a very virtuous and honeſt Woman, went and pre- 
ſented himſelf before her; and ſuppoſing ſne was ignorant, that he was 
crook-back'd, lame, and poor, he pulled off his Cloak, and laying it down 
by his Staff and Wallet, proteſted to her, That bis Wealth and Beauty was 

ſuch, and no other than ſbe ſaw; and defired her feriouſly to conſider of it, 
tbat ſhe might not afterwards have Cauſe to repent of ber Bargain. But ſhe, 
notwithſtanding this open Confeſſion, accepted the Party ; faying, ſhe. 
could not poſſibly have a Huſband more rich or beautiful than himſelf, 

' Guazz0. Be pleaſed to proceed now to that Point which you promiſed; 

namely, to inſtruct a Man, how he may deal fafely in the Choice of a 

Wife. | | | 2 

+ Arnibal. This I will ſhew you from the Authority of Olympias, the 
Mother of Alexander; whoſe Saying, worthy to be written in Letters of 
Gold, was, That Women are to be married by the Ears, before they are jo 
by the Eyes. For the Cuſtom of our Country not permitting us a free Ac- 
ceſs to the Houſes, where the Maids to be married, live, nor'to entertain 
them with familiar Courtſhip, as is the Faſhion in France and other Coun- 

ties; we ought, at leaſt, to deal in ſuch a Manner, that out of the Mouths 


8 


of many, our Ears may be truly informed of the Parentage, Life, and 
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Behaviour of our Miſtreſs, But the Avarice of the World is now fo great, 


that Men are very curious and exact in the Breed of their Aſſes, Oxen, and 
Horſes ; but there is hardly a Man who cares a Straw whether his Wife be 


ill brought up, or worſe born, ſo ſhe is but rich enough: But a wiſe Man 


will have his > wan Regard to the Conditions and Qualities of a Wife; 
anner of Life and Converſation of her Parents; remem- 


will note the 


bring the Saying, That the Eagle breeds not the Pidgeon ; and that Cat will 


after Kind. And, indeed, we very rarely fee Children tread out of the Path 


of their Parents and Progenitors; and I am ſure you can call to Mind man 


Families, where may be ſeen, by Succeſſion, in the Nephews and Children, 


the Seeds of Covetouſneſs, Carnality, Folly, Drunkenneſs, or ſuch other 
Faults, wherewith their Parents before them, were tainted ; whereby the 


Proverb is verified, That an ill Bird lays an ill Egg; as, on the other Side, 


it. is ſeldom ſeen, that a good Tree brings forth bad Fruit. 


Guazzo. I cannot hold with your Opinion in this; for daily Experience 


ſhews, that this Rule often fails, (1 will not affirm it is falſe) and if you read + 


antient Hiſtories, you will be-ready to fay, that Nature does not her Part ; 


for you will find, that many virtuous Men have been the Sons of wicked 
and fooliſh Fathers; and on the contrary, that many good and wife Fathers 
have begotten filly. and naughty Children. And if we may give any Credit 
to our own Eyes, do we not fee and know many honeſt Women, who 


have lewd Harlots.to their Daughters? And therefore we may aſſure our= -- 


ſelves, that in Marriage, Fortune has greater Influence than Wiſdom. + 
Annibal. The Doubt you have put, is unqueſtionably great, and worthy 

your good Senſe ; and altho' it cannot be denied, that good Parents have 

ſometimes Children of a perverſe Nature; fo that (as you ſay) my Rule 


? 


holds not; yet ſome aſſert farther, that a good Father gets a naughty Child; 


which agrees with the Saying, That the Children of Princes and Great Men 
are ſeldom fo perfect as others. And they will not have Nature in the 


Fault; and yet on the other Side, affirm, that Nature does not her Duty, 
when a wiſe Father gets a Son like himſelf; founding their Opinion upon 
certain ſubtil philoſophical Reaſons, which I ſhall not now mention. Now, 


if the Cale is ſo, it would be proper for the Man who intends to marry, 
to be ſure that his Wife comes of bad Parents; and it were beſt for wiſe 


Men to be cautious how they marry at all, for fear of getting Fools to their 
Children. But. I take not the Matter in this Light; and therefore I anſwer: 


you, and thoſe others, That Nature always inclines to the beſt ; and there- - 


fore of good Parents, ought naturally to proceed good Children; and if it 
ſometimes happens otherwiſe, . the Fault is not to be imputed to Nature. 


For if one was to ſearch narrowly into the Matter, one ſhall ſee, that for the 
moſt 


- 
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moſt Part, it happens not by Birth, but in the bringing up. This is the 
' Cauſe that many groſs. Heads, by ſtudious Application, become of a ready 
Wit; and others, who even from their Cradles, are remarkable for their 
bright Parts, yet in Proceſs of Time, either thro' Idleneſs, Gluttony, or other 
Intemperance, become flow and ſtupid, Now, from this Conſideration, 
you are to imagine that. the Father, who, by abundance of Labour and 
Trouble, both of Mind and Body, is arrived to an Affluence of Wealth and 
Honour; and tho he gets Children of a good Wit, yet his fatherly Tender- 
* neſs for them is ſo great, that, knowing he has laid up a Proviſion ſufficient 
for their future Support, he cannot bear they ſhould labour and fatigue them- 
ſelves as he has done. So that, being vanquiſhed by his affectionate Fond- 
neſs, he ſuffers them to be brought up delicately and wantonly ; and ſo is the 
' Cauſe, that by leading an idle Lite, their natural Vivacity 1s abated, and, 
by Cuſtom and Habit, is changed into another Nature. But beſides, conſi- 
der that the Children ſeeing themſelves thus fondled and pampered by their 
Parents, do all they can to keep themſelves out of the Duſt and the Sun; 
nor care to apply their Mind to any Thing commendable, or endeavour to 
add any Thing to that Subſiſtence which their Father left them; like the 
Crow, which lives only by the Food which other Creatures leave. And 
there is no Doubt, but that, had they been left in mean Circumſtances 
their Parents, they would have aſpired to Wiſdom and worthy Actions. 
And therefore it is often ſeen, that poor Men's Children become rich by 
their own Study and Induſtry; and the Rich grow poor by their Idleneſs 
and Indolence; which is intimated by that pleaſant Round of Words; 
Riches begets Pride; Pride begets Poverty; Poverty Humility ; Humility 
Riches; and Riches Pride again, 3: 
We may then afficm for Truth, with Reſpe& to Generation, that, as 
a Man of Men, of Beaſts a Beaſt; fo of the Good, for the moſt Part, is 
generated the Good, But the good Father ſhould be admoniſhed; that he 
do not truſt ſo much to the Goodneſs of his Nature, as to think that only 
is ſufficient to keep his Children good; but beholding them with an Eye 
rather adviſed, than pitiful and fatherly, he muſt endeavour to improve their 
good Nature, in ſtirring them up to virtuous Actions; affuring themſelves 
that to attain the Perfection of Virtue, it is not enough to be well born, 
but alſo to be well educated ;- but of this we ſhall ſpeak more by and by. 
In the mean Time, in the Choice of a Wife, we ſhall act prudently, in in- 
forming ourſelves of the Honeſty of the Mother, in Hopes that the Daugh- 
ter will follow her virtuous Diſpoſition and Temper; and that we ſhall 
have much leſs Trouble to preſerve her Goodneſs, than if ſhe was naturally 
inclined to Ill from the Perverſeneſs of her Mother's Conditions. Octet} 
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But it is not enough to know the Qualities of the Mother, unleſs we are 
likewiſe acquainted with thoſe of the Father ; for the Children participate 
of the Nature of them both; and it often happens that they draw ſome 
Imperfection from one of them, which the other is clear of. 

Now, although it is expedient, that every Man's Wife ſhould be well 
born; yet I would have Gentlemen more eſpecially be careful, that they 
match only with thoſe who come of a genteel Lineage. For vain is that 
Cavil of Sophi/ts againſt Gentry, that the Conſideration of Blood is of no 
Weight, ſince in Things common and known to every Man, namely, that 
to have a good Race, Men buy Horſes and Dogs that come of an approved 
Breed; and of Fruits chuſe the beſt Sorts; yet will not conſider, that, to a 
Gentleman, the good Birth of his Wife is available, in Reſpe& to the Iſſue 
they may have between them; nor weigh of what ConſeFuence it is to 
the Children, whether their Original be barbarous, or civil; and herein ſhew 
their Ignorance, that in Generation, there are certain ſecret Inſtincts of 
Virtue, communicated by the Parents to the Children. 

 Guazzso. Jam now conſidering, that if it be true, that if Education is 
another Nature, it is requiſite not only to know, whether one's Wife be 
born of good Parents, but alſo whether ſhe is orderly and well brought up; 
which does not always happen; for there are ſome Mothers, who having 
but one Daughter, are ſo blinded with too much Fondneſs for her, that the 
muſt have her Will in every Thing, and ſuffered to live in all wanton Plea- 
ſure and Delicacy, which afterwards is the Occafion of many Inconveni- 
encies. "ep | - 
Annibal. You are not in the leaſt deceived ; but yet the Huſband muſt * 
not be difcouraged by the too great Tenderneſs of the Parents over her; 
for as ſhe is yet but young, with the Help of her good Nature, he may 
eaſily, like a tender Twig, make her ſtrait if ſhe begin to grow crooked; _ 
and by grave Admonitions reform her wanton Mind. From hence we - 
may gather, that it is better to marry a young Girl, than a Maid of riper - 
Years, who is not eaſily brought to leave off her old ill Habits, if ſhe have 
4 Ne | N 
Hues And yet there are ſome who differ in Opinion from you, and 
hold, it is better to take a Wife that is of Vears of Diſcretion, expert in the 
Management of a Family, than of thoſe Sprigs that are ſprung out of the 
Ground; thofe Girls, whom you muſt either teach yourſelf, or appoint one 
to do it for you. And, in Truth, if a Stranger ſhould come to my Houle, 
whom I would entertain handfomely, I ſhould be ready to die for Shame, 
if J ſhonld be cumbred with one of thoſe ſimple ungain Creatures, who 
knows neither how to. aſk a Queſtion, nor in Diſcourſe, to ſhew * a 
TOO gy 8 ifcree t 
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erin, aus Clever Woman; and if ſhe is not able to do that, I ſhould ra- 
their lock her up, and ſay ſhe was fick. 


. 
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Annibal. You will never find a young Woman fo excellent in every Reſ- 
pect, as exactly to hit your Taſte; but by living with you, ſhe will mend 
ber Manners, and be modelled to your own Fancy. As to this Point, if 
we were to conſider, how different are the Humours and Opinions of Huſ- 
bands, as well as the Cuſtoms of Countries, we ſhall ſtay too. long upon it: 
For ſome are ſo tender-hearted, that they wiſh their Wives could in any 
Manner entertain their Friends that come to ſee them, and think them- 
elves happy, if their Wives do but know how to behave themſelves well. in 
that Point; and are very glad of the Opportunity to let the World know 
they have ſuch a Jewel, ſuch an ineſtimable Pearl in their Poſſeſſion. On 
the other Side, ſome are of this Humour, that they would not have their 
Wives ſkilful in any Thing but Spinning and Sewing; and if any Strangers 
come to viſit them, they immediately either run away of themſelves, or the 
Huſhand ſends ſome of his . Servants to order them to withdraw; which 
they do, juſt like a Chicken that is frightened at the Sight of a Hawk. 
Compare the People of Sienna, and thoſe of Rome, together, and conſider 
how the Former, in Order to ſhew the greater Reſpect to Strangers on a 
Viſit from them, make their Wives preſent themſelves, as the moſt valuable 
Thing they. have in the World; and that the Romans oblige their Wives to 
ſo ſtrict a Life, that they ſeem like cloiſtered Nuns. In this Diverſity of 
Conduct, I ſhall not pretend to give any determinate Judgment; for 
the Cuſtom of every Country is to be obſerved, as inviolably as a Law. 
Neither ſhall I diſpute, which of the Huſbands a& moſt properly, whether 
they who ſhew their Wives, or they who ſhut them up when their 
Friends come to their Houſes, However, this I muſt fay, that all the Ho- 
nour and the Blame which may ariſe either Way, fall not upon the Wives, 
but on the Huſbands; becauſe they do no otherwiſe than as they are com- 
But to return to the firſt Point, I affirm, that a very young Wife is eaſily 
framed to the Pleaſure of a Huſband; and tho' for ſome Time, the Huſ- 
band muſt be forced to be her Maſter (as you ſaid) to inſtru her; yet he 
muſt needs be pleaſed to ſee his Precepts take Place, and is proud he has 
formed her, as one may fay, with his own Hands, and to his own Heart. 
And I ſuppoſe it is only for this Reaſon that it is accounted a double Pain to 
marry a Widow; becauſe ſhe muſt be firſt made to forget the Qualities. 


of her firſt Huſband; and then to dance after the Pipe of the Second. 

' .,Guazzo. Methinks theſe ſecond Marriages have the Taſte of Colworts 
twice ſodden; and are ſo much the worſe, if the Parties have been both 
married. To this Purpoſe is the Story of the Huſband and Wife, who fell 
PD out 
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cout as they were at Dinner together. The Wife, to ſpite her Huſband, 
gave half the Meat they were dining upon, to a poor Body that ſtood by, 
faying, I give it thee for my firſt Huſband's Sale. The Huſband took the 
other Half and gave it him, ſaying, I give thee this for my firſt Wife's Sade; 
and fo they were both fain to dine upon dry Bread, 
Annibal. There is a worſe Inconvenience than this; for the ſecond Mar- 
riage is often prejudicial to the Children of the firſt, by being obliged to 
ſubmit to the Cruelty of a Step-mother, who, upon receiving any injurious 
Treatment from her Huſband, as ſoon as his Back is turned, revenges her- 
ſelf upon their Children, and b:ats them moſt unmercifully, not being 
able to help themſelves, + * ad 

Guazzo. He was pretty even with his Step-mother, tho againſt his Will, 
who, throwing a Stone at a Dog, bit her; for, ſaid he, I was not flung 
altogether in vain. | 

Annibal. Give me Leave to add, that as it is better for a Man to chuſe 
a young Wife, than one in Years; fo he ought to marry while he himſelf 
is young, and not to ſtay till his Hair is grey: For being both young, they 
are the more likely to have Children, and to live to bring them up; and in 
their old Age to enjoy their Service and Comfort, at a Time when the Chil- 
dren may do as much for their Parents, as their Parents had before done 
for them. Kt | 

Guazzo. If I am not miſtaken, all this Talk is wide of the Matter; 
for, hitherto, we have ſpent the Time in a Diſcourſe which tends to no 
other End, but to teach a Man to chuſe a Wife that is young, well born, 
well bred, reaſonably rich, indifferently handſome, of a ſound and good 
Conſtitution, and of a ready Wit and Capacity : But we have not faid a 
Word of the Converſation between Man and Wife, which was our firſt 
Propoſal. 

Annibal. 1 pre-ſuppoſe, that in order to converſe rly with one's 
Wife, it is neceſſary that a Man be well diſpoſed to love her; but as he can- 
not perfectly love that which he is not thoroughly acquainted with, it is con- 
venient firſt to be inſtructed how to diſtinguiſh (as we have done) the good 
Qualities and Conditions of one's Wife, and what are thoſe Excellencies in a 
Woman, which induce Men to love them. It is likewiſe requiſite for the 
Father, who has any Regard for the Welfare of his Daughter, before he 
marry her, ſtrictly to examine the Qualities, Behaviour, and Life of his Son- 
in-Law. For it is a juſt Obſervation, that he who lights upon a good Son- in- 
Law, gets a good Son; and he who meets with an ill one, throws away bis 
Daughter. Now the Huſband, knowing the Goodneſs of his Wife, and 
der bo muſt always live with her, muſt reſolve, above al} Things, to love 


her ſincerely and unfeignedly ; for ſo the Law of God commands. This is 
D d the 
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the ſtrong Foundation which firmly ſupports the Marriage State, and 
which, if neglected by the Huſband, brings him to Shame and Infamy; for, 
in not loving that, which with a great deal of Cares and Pains he has gotten, 
and once judged worthy his Love, he manifeſtly declares himſelf inconſtant 
and whimſical; and that he will make a more ſuitable Match for Megara, 

or ſome other Fury, than for a loving Wifſfe. 

Gua zo. Wherein ſhould his Love conſiſt ??? 
- Annibal. In this, that he be jealous of her Love. 
-Guazz9. I think you miſtake the Matter; for a Woman had rather have 
her Huſband without Love, than with Jealouſy, 
Aunnibal. ] ſpeak not of that Jealouſy which induces the Huſband to ſuſ- 
pect his Wife of ill Practices; but of that which makes him fearful of giv- 
ing the leaſt Offence; of which you will have the better Idea, if you 
recollect the Jealouſy by which you keep locked up in your Heart the Se- 
crets of your Prince, and are continually apprehenſive, leaſt, by any De- 
fault of yours, they ſhould be divulged. In like Manner, a Huſband ought 
to accompany his Love with a conſtant Jealouſy and Fear, leaſt, by ſome 
ſlip in his Conduct, he loſe the Favour and Good-will of his Wife; and he 
may aſſure himſelf, that that is the only preſerving Remedy againſt that 
Jealouſy which makes the Husband look awry, and which you juſt now 
meant. Neither can he give his Wife a more infallible Sign of this honeſt 

Jealouſy, than in behaving himſelf towards her, ip ſuch Sort as he deſires ſhe 
may behave towards him; by which Means he will find her ſuch as he 
defires. OTF pe $1 | '? FL er ebe 2 
Gudz zo. This is very good Council. n, 1 
Anunibal. You may therefore aſſure yourſelf, that the greateſt Part of the 
Fault committed by the Wives, take their Beginning from the Husbands; 

- who generally require of their Wives an exact Obſervance of the Laws of 
Marriage, yet will not ſuffer themſelves to be bound by them. For you 

ſhall ſee ſome of them, who, notwithſtanding they have had the Company 

and Comfort of the Woman according to God's Appointment, yet both by 

Words and Deeds, treat them ſo rigorouſly; and uſurp ſuch Authority over 

them, that they make them no better than their Slaves. And if they meet 

with any Vexation Abroad, their Wives are fare to fuffer for it when they 
come Home; thus ſhewing themſelves Cowards to others, and Men of Va- 
jour to their poor Wives. And therefore it is no Wonder, if, when they 
are-overcomewith' Grief and Rage, they call the Devil to their Aſſiſtance; 
and that at that Inſtant ſome led Fellows lay hold of the Oppertuvity 
to attempt het Wirtue, and conceive Hopes of Succeſs; becauſe ſhe is 

ready to follow, whatever Anger and Deſpair ſhall put in her Head. 
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On the othier Hand, when the Wife ktiows, that all the Beauty of her 
Husband's Love, Faith, and Loyalty, ſhine” _—_ her only, and that he 
had a greater Eſteem for her, than Nt all earthſy Things, vou ſhall ſee her 
conſume a in burning” FR of Love, Jad A! all her Care, 
Thoughts, a ws Actions in ſuch Things as ſhe knows will pleaſe him. And 
this you may take for granted, that a Friend loves not a Friend, a Brother 
his Brother, or a Child his Father, fo well, as a Wife does Bey Husband. 
she not only conforms herſelf to his Will, but wholly transforms herſelf to 
him. And hence ariſes fuch a mutual Conkiderce between them, ſuch a 
ny of Mind, as makes them live in the moſt perfect Happineſs. 
-Guazzo. That Aſſurance of Truſt, and Tranquillity of Mind, poſſeſſes 
not the Hearts of all Husbands; and I am perſwaded, there are very few 
in the World, who, tho' they ſet a good n on the Matter, are entitely 


ſatisßed in their Wives Conduct. 
Annibal. I believe you; but can you tell me from n proceeds that 


common Diſtruſt that Men have in their Wives? 
Gua xo. Perhaps from that Frailty and Weakneſs of the F leſh, which 


is attributed to moſt Women. 

Annibal. Nay, rather to the Weakneſs of Love, which aid to be al. 
etibed to moſt Men. For you are to imagine, that at the Gate here Suſ- 
— enters, © Love goes out. And if it ſhould happen, that the Husband 
as' ſome Occaſion given” for Miſtruſt, let him examine his own Conduct 
well; and he will find that the Okcaſion came from himſelf, and that he Has 
not uſed her as he ought to have done. And if he ſhould repent of his ill 
Uſage, and begin once to regard her as the one Half of himſelf, and place 
his-moſt unfeigned Affections upon her, he will: then begin to bagiſh' Suf- 

icion, and perceive, that he who loves, is beloved; and- that in mutua 
og reigns an inviolable Faith. 

Guazzo. A certain Spirit tells me, that this your Rule, wlll to be 
_ praiſed than practiſed: For he that would obſerve it, muſt let the Rein lie 

looſe upon the Woman's Neck, and leave the Charge of hers, and his own 
Honour, only to her ſmall Diſcretion ; which, you know, is not the Cuſtom 
in our Country of Hay, where the Women bare the ſtricteſt Watch ſet 
over them. 

Anibal. A diſhoneſt Wotnal cannot be tetrained. A105 an honeſt one 
ought not. But thoſe who undertake the keeping of their Wives Honeſty, 
ſuppoſe the World will have the better Opinion of them for it: For they 
think the World laughs at thoſe Husbands, wh give their Wives the Head 
todo much; and believe, that if they don't keep them ſhort, they don't keep 
them as the ought to do. Beſides, they imighe that the Wife, ſeeing 
the kuba 0 take no Care of her, ; will dene e has no Regard for her, 


thinking, 
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thinking, perhaps, that no Man elſe will deſire her. The other, who don't 
abridge the Liberty of their Wives, perſwade themſelves, that this is the onl 
Way to keep them honeſt ; alledging, as a Reaſon, that when the Wife 
ives the Husband make himſelf Maſter of her Honour, ſhe is diſpleaſed 
with it, and takes but little Care to keep it: But when her Honour. is com- 
mitted to her own Keeping, ſhe is careful and jealous of it, as of that 
which is her own, But farther, we are naturally deſirous of Things that 
are forbidden us; and we know that; ſbe /inneth leſi, who has free Power to 
fin. And, in Truth, ſhe only deſerves to be accounted honeſt, who having 
free Liberty of doing amiſs, does it not. But to extricate ourſelves from 
this Labyrinth of Quirks of divers Opinions, I believe we muſt go another 
Way to work. 24 3rote DNL - On OST n 
 . Guazzo. Which Way, I beſeech you? NM 
Annibal. Do you not frequently ſee two Porters, bear up between. them 
ene Burthen? . fam ! | | 
. _ Guazz0. Indeed do J. | 
Annibal. The Husband and Wife are two Bodies, upholding one onl 
Mind, and one Honour: So that it behoves each of them to be care 
for their particular Part, of this common Honour; and to carry it upright- 
ly, there muſt ſuch an equal Meaſure be obſerved, that the one have no 
greater Charge than the other; but that both the one and the other bear an 
equal Share of it; taking eſpero Heed, that neither of them draw a con- 
trary Way; for if one ſhrinks back, it is enough to throw the Carriage in 
the Mire. Once more then] afficm, that to bear this Honour nobly, there 
is nothing makes them better in Breath, than to exerciſe. themſelves in 
faithful and fervent Love; which, if it once begins to fail, either on one 
Side or the other, this immediately falls to the Ground. 


i 


Gunar. It lies upon you then, to divulge this Charge between the Man 
and the Wife, and to appoint each his Part. = 3 
Annibal. This I will do. And firſt, as to the Husband, he muſt know, 
that as Cu Rist is the Head over Man; ſo Man is the Head over the Wo- 
man. And therefore, if he follow his Head in leading a Chriſtian Life, 
by treading in the Steps of our Saviour, and obeying his Holy Inſtructions, 
but chiefly in keeping inviolable the Sacred Bonds of Matrimony; there is 
no Queſtion but ſhe will follow her Head, as the Shadow does the Body; 
and will take his Manners and Actions for the Laws of her Life, and will 
never forget them. But if once the Husband change bis Copy and Condi- 
tions, he may depend upon it, ſne will do the like; and imitate the Exam- 
le of Helen, who is ſaid to be chaſt, fo long as her Husband contented 
himſelf with her, but afterwards. abandoned; herſelf to others, through his 
Means. And if he is a Man of Underſtanding, he will conſider, thet no- 
| SEX ing 
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thing more irritates and enrages a Wife, than the diſhoneſt Life of her 
Husband ; for, as he keeps no Faith with her, he can't expect ſhe will keep 
her Promiſe to him: For, according to the Saying, He that does not as be 
ought, muſt not look to be done to'as be would. And, let me tell you, in the 
Judgment, of the Wife, the Adulterer deſerves ſo much the more ſevere a 
Puniſhment, by how much he ought to ſurpaſs his Wife in Virtue, and 
direct her by his Example. ; | 
But farther, the Husband muſt conſider the Nature of his Authority, and 
how far it extends with Reſpe& to his Wife; for ſome of them keep their 
Wives in ſuch Awe, that they obey them not as'their Lords and Maſters, 
but as their Tyrants; and their Love being thus converted into Fear, they 
make the poor Women weary of their Lives, and defirous of Death. And 
after ſuch ill Treatment, they think they have ſufficient Cauſe to verify the 
Proverb, When the Huſband tries to make Earth of bis Wife, ſbe will endea- 
vour to make Fleſh without him : For the Husband muſt not imagine he is 
above his Wife, as the Prince is over his Subjects, or the Shepherd over his 
Sheep; but as the Mind is over the Body, which are linked by a certain 
natural Amity. He ſhould rather conſider, that in the Beginning, Man was 
not made of the Woman, but the Woman of the Man; and was taken 
not out of the Head, that ſhe ſhould rule over the Man; nor out of the 
Feet, that (ſhe ſhould be trampled upon by him; but out of the Side, the 
Seat of the Heart; to the End that he ſhould love her heartily, and as his 
own- ſelf. And as, according to the Opinion of Aſtronomers, the Sun, 
which is Lord of the Stars, does not go his Circuit round the Firmament 
without the Company of MzRcuRy ; fo the Husband being Lord of the 
Wife, ought not to exerciſe the Authority he has over her, without the 
Company of Wiſdom, The Husband muſt likewiſe make a. proper Pro- 
viſion to ſatisfy the reaſonable Deſires of his Wife; fo that, 4 by Ne- 
ceflity or Superfluity, ſhe be provoked to act any Thing diſhonourable; and 
* that in either Caſe, Women may be induced to reſign up their 
Virtue. 0 fel anne eie i! . " 
With Regard to the Behaviour of the Husband towards the Wife, as. 
many learned Authors have given Rules about it, it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, that 
if he will bear uprightly on his Side, the Burden of this common Honour, 
he muſt value his Wife as the greateſt Treaſure on Earth, and the moſt 
precious Jewel he has; and therefore he muſt be very cautious, that he do 
not, by his Fault, occaſion the Price of her to be leſſened. He ſhould alſo 
remember, that there is nothing more due to the Wife, than the faithful, 
honeſt, and affectionate Company of the Husband. He ſhould likewiſe 
condeſcend, as a Token of his Love, to communicate his Thoughts and 
Intentions to her ; for many haye been greatly advantaged by Cy, | 
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with; and by her rejoicing at it, his Owα Joy is redoubled; and if he diſ- 
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rotigh” Demeatiour towards her is not to be approved; for it makes others 
paity the hard Life ſhe leads with him. Therefore I would have them always 
demean themſelves to their Wives, both in Words and. Looks, gently and 
tetiderly, and not to tnake a Jeſt of that Reaſon which is alledged, why ſome 
Wömenwalue their Lovers more than they do their Huſbands; namely, that 
the Lover, in Pteſence of his Miſtreſs, is very exact in his Behaviour, uſes no 
utibecomitig Geſtures, but Will be ſure to frame all his Looks and Actions 
with the moſt polite Decorum, which the Huſband does not, who being daily 
in her Company, cares not How he carried himſelf before her; and this na 
doubt gives het à Diſtaſte to him: And therefore he muſt needs think that his 
Wife, Who perhaps is of a delicate Nature, when ſhe ſees him guilty of 
ſh” groſs Theivilty, ſhe nat only abhers it, but begins alſo to think with 
bertel thit othet Men are more diſereet, and better bred than he. So that 
it behoyes him to be decent and modeſt in all his Actions, leſt otherwiſe, he 
offend the chaſte Thoughts of his Wife, to whoſe Liking he ought to conform 
himfelf,' in all honeſt and reaſonable Things, and to beware of every thing 
which may juſtly give her a Diſguſt; and thus he will procure himſelf that 
Pryiſe, whidthe Men in antient Times gave to good Husbands, whom they 
eſteem d moro than good Governors' of Cities and Coun trie. 
Guaz zb. Let us now hear, if you pleaſe, your Charge to the Wife, 
Arnibal. The Wife has two great Diſadvantages in maintaining this 
common Hopcur, The firſt is, from that Law of God which commands 
the Husban 40 love his Wife, and at the ſame Time commands the Wife 
nõt omy to. fors' her Hüsband, but moreover to be ſubject ee 1 
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bim. And therefore they ought to be inform'd, that the ſage Matrons in 
former Ages, and Sarab by Name, called their Husbands Lords and Maſter. 
Guaz zo. They then have the greater Advantage and good Fortune whoſe 
Husbands are obedient to them, and ſubmit themſelves to their Directions. 
Annibal. You ſhould rather call it Unhappineſs and Misfortune ; becauſe 
{ach Husbands are generally Fools, Dolts, Wretches, Aſſes, Beaſts; and are 
uſually termed Wittols; for they are ſo very ſcrupulous, that they make a 
Conſcience in miſtruſting no Ill, not, though they faw another Man and 
his Wife in Bed together; hence it comes, that their filly Wives, like a Body 
without a Head, ſuffer themſelyes to be led aſtray. And altho they have 
ood Senſe and Underſtanding, yet the World makes little Account of them; , 
hereas, on the contrary, the Wiſdom, Valour, and authority of the Husband, . 
ſerve as a Buckler to defend the Honour of the Wife, who is thereby alſo - 
had in the more Reputation, | 
Gua zo. And yet you ſee Women are glad when they have got Husbands 
of a gentle Nature, and not over-wiſe, that they may keep them in Subjection. 
Annibal. They who had rather command Fools, than obey the Wiſe, . 
are like thoſe, who had rather lead a blind Man in the Way, than follow 
another, who has his perfect Sight, and knows the direct Road they muſt _ ' 
take. But ſuch Women need not boaſt of their Power, for at this Day the Race 
of the Spartan Women is worn out; and therefore it is beſt for them to 
reſt themſelves contented, and let their Husbands wear the Breeches. 
Guazzo. A Man may eafily give Women this good Advice, but there 
are few of them who will be fo good as to take it, and who {till ſtrive not for 
the Sovereignty over their Husbands, © ©, 
Annibal. It is a Thing highly reaſonable, and agreeable to Nature, that 
the Strong would command over the Weak:., Yet ſome Women are fo -. 
ſkilful'in the managing of Affairs, that their Husbands would be thought to 
do amiſs, if they ond diſpoſe them in any other Manner. And there- 
fore Cato uſed to ſay to the Romans. Me rule over the whale World, and 
our - Wives over us. And there is no Queſtion, but that many who are 
Governors. of Cities and Countries, are over-ruled by their Wives. But as 
ſuch Women Know how, in Time and Place, to be obedient to their Huſ- 
bands; fo there are fome croſs-grained Jades fo reftive, that they will at no 
Time be commanded ; and by their Tmportunities, Exclamations, Scolding, -. 
and Brawling, conſtantly oppoſe their Husbands Wills, making them their - 
Laughing Stocks, and playing a thouſand ſhrewd Pranks with them; which 
gave Occaſion for tliat Say ing of ſome King; That they were Fools who fol- - 
low thetr Wives when 'they run away from them. | 
| Guazzs. You put me in Mind of a certain Husband, whoſe Wife hav-- - 
ing drowned herſelf in a River, went crying along the River-Side, ſearching .: |. 
. AS «> 
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as he went againſt the Stream; and being told, that to be ſure ſhe was gone 
-downward with the Current; Alas! ſaid he, I can't think ſo; for as while 
ſhe was alive, ſhe uſed to de every Thing againſt the Grain; ſo naw, in ber 
"Death, no doubt but ſhe is mounted upwards againſt the Stream. 
Annibal. We will then ſay, that the Wife, as the weaker Veſſel, ought to 
' obey the Husband. And as Men ſhould obſerve and keep the Statutes of 
the Country where they live; ſo Women ought to follow the Directions of 
their Husbands, ard in fo doing they become Miſtreſſes in their own Houſes. 
I could bring the Example of divers virtuous Women, who, cloathing them- 
ſelves with Humility, have obliged their Husbands to throw off their Pride, 
Cruelty, and other notorious Vices; ſome hereby have been prevailed upon 
to pardon their Enemies, and draw back their Hands from executing ſome 
purpoſed Vengeance; ſome have made void their unlawful Contracts; others 
9 broke off their Swearing, and other vicious Courſes, and given them- 
ſelves up to Piety, and to ſeek the Health of their Souls; being perſwaded 
and brought to it, by the earneſt and friendly Entreaties, the good Example, 
and humble Chriſtian Life of a tender and affectionate Wife. 
Guazzo., Thus far you have ſpoken of the firſt Diſadvantage of a Wife; 
pray, What is the other ? | 
Annibal. The Second is, that altho' ſhe ſee her Husband ſink under his 

Burden, and fail in that Love and Loyalty which he owes her, yet ſhe muſt 
not do as he does, but ſupply his Failings with her Virtue ; and ſhew to the 
World, that for her Part, ſhe conſents not, that this common Honour ſhould 
be violated, but rather thinks it her Duty to bear all the Croſs herſelf; and 
in ſo doing, ſhe will have a double Reward from God, and double Praiſe 
from the World. Whence you may learn, that this Honour is entruſted 
more to the Diligence and Fidelity of the Wife, than to the Husband. 
And tho' the Husband offends God as much as the Wife, in violating the 
Sacred Band of Matrimony ; yet the Wife ought firmly to imprint this in 
her Heart, and always remember, that where the Husband does, by his 
Fault, according to the Opinion of the World, but a little blemiſh his Ho- 
nour, the Wife entirely - ruins, her Character, and remains ſpotted with ſuch 
Infamy, that ſhe can never again recover her good Name, either by the 
deepeſt Repentance, or the ſevereſt Amendment of Life. Let then a Wo- 
man ſtop her Ears againſt the Enchantments of thoſe who lie in wait for 
her Chaſtity; and open her Eyes to behold the Force of this Sentence. 


Ven once a Wife her boneſt Name has , 
Wes Female Virtue ſhe muſt ever boat. 


3 And 
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And that ſhe may. have the greater Safeguard over her Honeſty, both in 
Reality, as well as in Name, let her avoid, as much as poſſible, the Company 
of Women of ill Fame; who endeavour by their lewd Practices, and im- 
modeſt Diſcourſes, to bring- others to imitate them, wiſhing with all 
their Hearts that alt Women were like them. But the Wife muſt know, 
that to fulfil the Law by which ſhe is bound, it is not ſufficient to be honeſt 
and innocent in Deed, unleſs the likewiſe avoids all Suſpicion of Diſhoneſty, 
And if ſhe nicely examines the Matter, ſhe will find but ſmall Difference 
(in Reſpet of the World) between being actually naughty, and being 
thought fo. And therefore a difgreet Woman will avoid all Lightneſs and 
Vanity, and keep herſelf (as it were out of the Fire) from giving either 
het Husband, or any other, the leaſt Room to ſuſpe& her; knowing that 
a Woman, whoſe Chaſtity is ſuſpected, leads but a miſerable Life. And 
when ſhe hears other Women ſlandered, let her ſeriouſly reflect, what may 
poſſibly be ſaid of her; and imagine with herſelf, that when a Woman has 
once got an ill Name, whether it be deſervedly, or not, ſhe will find a great 
deal of Difficulty in recovering her Honour. She muſt not ſo much pre- 
ſume upon her honeſt Meaning, as to think that God will always hold his 
Hand over her Head; for he often ſuffers a Woman to be wrongfully reproach- 
ed, as a Puniſhment for her Lightneſs and vain Wantonnefs, whereby ſhe 
has given Occaſion for Scandal and Offence. | 

Guazzo. I readily grant you, there are Women, who, perceiving them- 
ſelves loved by their Husbands, and out of a ſpecial Regard to their Ho- 
nour, keep themſelves honeſt : Bat I defire you to name me one only Wo- 
man, as Miracle of her Sex, who, with all her honeſt Meaning, diſco- 
vers not ſome Signs of Lightneſs and Vanity ; who is not pleaſed in being 
courted ; and who has not a fecret SatisfaQtion in being accounted beautiful ; 
who thinks it not an Honour and a Happineſs, to have it in her Power to 
keep her amorous Suitors a great while in Suſpence; and who thinks not 
that, by ſo doing, ſhe adds much to her Reputation. | 

Annibal. It is as natural for Women to ſhew themſelves vain and light, 
as for Peacocks to ſpread their Tails. And therefore we are not to wonder 
at what was ſaid by one, When we have once taken away all a Woman's Va- 
nity, ſhe has nathing 4 to loſs. But what do you ſuppoſe is the Reaſon, 
why Women are proud of being courted, and yet are reſolved not to yield, 
but to maintain their Honeſty ? 

Guazzo. I think, that as I am not ſatisfied with knowing myſelf to be 
an honeſt Man, unleſs the World know it too; ſo Women, moved by the 
fame Ambition, love to be courted and proved, that by their honeſt An- 
ſwers, they may be known to the World to be honeſt Women. | 

NuMs, X. E e 
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Annibal. Theſe Women are like Bullies and Bravoes, who will take the 
Wall of their Betters, and pick Quarrels with them, to ſhew what brave 
Fellows they are; but they get into ſo many Frays, and are ſo drubbed and 
maimed, that at length they are carried to the Hoſpital; ſo theſe poor Wo- 
men, truſting to their clear Conſciences, engage in amorous Encounters with 
one and another; but at. length are forced off their Guard, and lay them- 
ſelves open to Rebuke, and fo are brought into a Place leſs pitiful apd much 
worſe than an Hoſpital; and if they ſhould happen to come off ſafe and 
unhurt, yet they leave the World in Doubt of their Honeſty, — 
- But you ſeem to have forgot, that there are ſome Women, who encou- 
rage the Service of Lovers, and practiſe all the Stratagems they can think 
of, to put their humble Servants and their Suitors upon their Mettle, only 
to ſpite other Women, and to let them ſee, that they are as much admired 
4 5 Such Women, in my judgment, pull out one of their own 
Eyes, to pluck out two fram other Women. . 920 
Annibul. We have mentioned two Occaſions of their Vanity; we come 
now to two colourable Excuſes, with which they uſe to cover their Faults. 
Some ſay, God knows how ill they bear with ſuch amorous Fools, and how 
much they abhor them; but their Preſumption and Inſolence are ſo great, 
that they will make Love to a Woman in Spite of her; and that they are 
ſo afraid of them, that they dare not look out of their Doors or Windows, 
leſt they ſhould, preſent themſelves before tem. | * 
Su zo. They had better never go about to excuſe. themſelves, than do it 
in ſuch a Manner; for you may depend upon it, there is no Man ſuch an 
Aſs, but, by their ny playing faſt and looſe with him, will at laſt 
take his Flight; and then, if inſtead of their ſmiling Looks, their wanton 
Glances, their forward Behaviour, and other inviting Enticements, they 
ſhould put on a grave Air, a demure Look, modeſt Demeanour, and the 
Conduct of a virtuous Woman, you would ſoon ſee theſe. Pidgeons forſake 
the Dove-houſe. Gan ln 
Annibal. Others frame another Excuſe, and ſay (as it were under a Bene- 
dicite) that to draw off their Husbands from the Company of other Women, 
and to bring them Home, they are, as it were, forced to ſuffer themſelves to 
be followed by theſe amorous Companions. | | : 
Guazzo. 1 may fay then, that theſe Women take the Way to make their 
Husbands do that, which they ſay they ſeek to prevent; and, like ſome Phy- 
ſicians, make Work where all was well before. 4 
Anibal. Let us here then briefly ſum up what has been hitherto ſaid, 
and admoniſh the Wife, that Chaſtity, joined with Vanity, deſerves little 
or no Commendation, but rather come under the Cenſure contained in 
that 
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that Saying of King Demetrius, who hearing a married Man find Fault 
with his Wife, ſaid to him, My Concubine is à great deal more modeſt than thy 
Penelope. A Woman therefore muſt be very cautious, that ſhe give no 
| Occaſion for Men to judge of her to her Diſadvantage, either from her 
Actions, Looks, Words, or Apparel. | 
Guazao. Since you have mentioned Apparel, it puts me in Mind of the 
Abuſe too much in Vogue now-a-days in this Country, in the Ornaments 
and Dreſs of Women; who lay out in Cloaths all their Husband's Subſtance; 
and in decking and trimming themſelves, ſpend all the Dowry they brought 
with them; at which I can't help being ſurprized. But that which vexes 
me moſt, is to ſee, that Husbands not only conſent to ſuch extravagant Ex- 
es, but likewiſe approve the oſtentatious Vanity, which their Wives ſhew, 
in the laſcivious and ftrumpet-like dreſſing of their Heads, whereby they 
make the Men rather laugh at them, than admire them; juſt like what 
I faw Yeſterday, after you went from hence. Among other Ladies, I took 
Notice of one, who had her Treſſes croſſed over her Head in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as to form the Reſemblance of two Hearts bound together; from 
theſe two Hearts proceeded two Branches of Carnation Silk, in the 
Likeneſs of two Darts; about the Hearts, between the two Trefles, were 
knit certain Knots: of Silk and Hair, repreſenting the amorous Paſſion. 
From the Crown of her Head hung a certain Label which ſhook with 
every Breath of Wind, intimating the Lightneſs and Inconſtancy of her 
Brain, On ' her Forehead the Hairs were curled into the Reſemblance 
of a Garland, ſet with Pearls and Jewels, and natural and artificial Flow- 
ers in ſuch Variety, that the Gardens of Naples cannot furniſh the 
like, I forfear rehearſing to you a thouſand. other Triſtes, which ſtruck 
and dazzled my Eyes, ſo as certain Maps do, on which are drawn in 
ſmall Figures, Squadrons of Horſemen, Battalions of Foot, and a Number 
of Pieces of Artillery. Now, I beſeech you, do Wives make all this Ad 


to pleaſe their Husbands? . 
Annibal. To complete this curious Machine, there want but three golden 


Words. | 
Guaz go. Pray what are they? 
Annibal. Offence to God ; Invitation to the Amorous; and Deſtruc- 


tion to their Husbands. 

_ » Guazz0. I ſee not how it is poſſible for Men to maintain their Wives in 

ſuch a magnificent and pompous Manner, unleſs they let out their Money 

to Uſury, or uſe other deceitful and fraudulent Methods, | 
Annibal. ] will not ſay they keep their Wives ſo fine by cozening and 

cut-throat Bargains; but this I affirm, that in other Reſpects, they live 

1.1 . E e 2 : poorly, 
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poorly, and fare hardly, purging the Sin of Pride, with the Abſtinence of 
the Mouth, and pinching their poor Childrens Bellies. ST” [v7 


But altho' Women are very curious in all their Attire, yet the Hair «4 


that which moſt employs them; and there is no Kind of Oil and Oint- 
ments which they will not try, to make their Hair of the fineſt Colour; 
- infomuch, that many, by endeavouring to alter the natural Colour of their 
Hair by noxions Medicaments, have wrought their own Deaths. But their 
Folly is now grown to ſuch a Height, that, notwithſtanding by Means of 
fach Trumpery, they feel their Heads ake, and their Brains diſtempered ; 
yet, as tho' they were reſolved to murder themſelves, they will not leave that 


ſhameful and deadly Practice. But if they were but rightly informed, 


wherein conſiſts the Glory and Reputation of Women, I need not tell you, 
they would not fit up moſt Part of the Night, riſe betimes.in the Morning, 
and beſtow the greateſt Part of the Day in dreſſing their Heads; they 
would rather conſider, that they who take the leaſt Pains in decking them- 
ſel ves, are the fineſt dreſt. | [2] | = 

\ Guazzo, I was always of this Opinion, that thoſe Women whoſe Minds 
are not embelliſhed with Virtue and Goodies, are they who labour moſt to 
ſupply that Defect by trimming the Body; they ſeem to think they ſhall 
have the fame good Luck with the Lapwing, which tho' but a mean Bird, 
and lived moſtly in dirty Lakes, yet, at the Marriage of the Eagle, was 
honour'd above other Birds, becauſe of the Crown or Cop upon her Head, 
and her pied Feathers. | Ki 18h.) 
Annibal. But it often happens to them quite contrary to their 

Expectations; for by the Multitude of their Ornaments, the little Good 
beſtowed on them by Nature, is covered ; and the Glittering of their Jewels 
dims the Splendor of their Virtues, eſpecially as they ſhine fo wateriſhly 
and weakly, as they do in ſuch Women. And yet it is commonly ſeen, 
that Women, tho' never ſo honeſt, are inſatiable of ſuch Trifles, And 
therefore it was ſaid, That Mills and Women ever want Something. And 
ſome have ſhewn this Fondneſs, not only while they lived, but at their Deaths. 
Thus one ordered, by her Laſt Will, that the Jewels ſhe uſed to wear, 
ſhould be buried with her. But the Wife of Trajan behaved in another 
Manner, and was highly commended for making no Account of ſuch Toys. 
And if honeſt Women would ſeriouſſy weigh this Matter; they would 
perceive, that the gilt Bridle does not make a Horſe the better; and that 
by Reaſon of thoſe affected ' Follies, they live with ſuſpected Honeſty; 
as appears from the Saying of a Poet, who, reproving an honeſt Woman, 
that was guilty of this Folly, compared her to a lewd Sifter of hers, in the 
following Terms; | TERS! | $1553; 


Your 


— 
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Your Siſter s modeſt Dreſs beſpeaks her chaſte, 

Alibo ber Life ſbe does in Lewanefs waſte: 

We Name of Strumpet you will never cum; 
But, by your Garb, who would not judge you one ? 
But farther; I muſt tell you, that by the Civi Law it is ordained, that 
if a Man offers an Abuſe to an honeſt Matron, who is attired like a Harlot, 
there is no Remedy againſt him at Law. Let Women therefore be 
careful to dreſs themſelves ſo modeſtly, that they may ſeem ſtudious rather 
of pleaſing their Husbands, than to give them any Reaſon to be jealous of 
them from the Vanity of their Apparel; for they ſhould conſider, that 
Men ſuppoſe there is always a light Mind in a gorgeous Body, 

Guazzo. I have often noted, that thoſe Dames, who are ſo curious in 
their Dreſs, are the greateſt Slatterns in their own Houſes; and that others, leſs 
nice in ſuch Follies, are the beſt Houſewives. 

Annibal. It is a common Saying, that one cannot drink and whiſtle together , 
and therefore no Wonder, if they who ſpend the whole Day in tricking up 
themſelves, have but little Regard to the Order and Management of their 
Families. But let us finiſh this Matter, and conclude, that it may be truely 
ſaid of theſe Carcaſſes fo finely clad, that the Feathers are worth more than 


\ the Bird. t ae 
Gua. It is Time to return to the Matter, from which I fore d you to 
make this Digreſſion. 


Anmbal. I will be very brief, and leave this Charge to the Wife, that ſhe 
not only avoid what may vex and diſpleaſe her Husband, but alſo reſolve to 
do that which may pleaſe him. For, as that Glaſs is but of ſmall Value, 
which makes a ſad Countenance laok joyful, or a joyful, fad ; ſo that Woman 
is a Fool, who ſeeing her Husband merry, puts herſelf in her Pouts; or, 
when he is penſive, ſhews herſelf frolickſome and merry. And therefore ſhe 
muſt reſolve to frame herſelf to the Thoughts of her Husband, and to govern 
her own Taſte by his; for, where there is a Diverſity of Wills and Humours, 
there's ſmall Likelihood of any laſting Love and Goodwill. Let her 
likewiſe by ſoft Words, and Deeds of Kindneſs, manifeſt all the Signs of 
Affection ſhe poſſibly can. And conſidering, that ſome Husbands have 
been accuſtom'd to the amorous Dalliances of other Women, they will 
think their Wives have no Value for them, if they don't uſe them in the 
ſame Manner, But let her be ſure to continue her accuſtom'd Kindneſs 
towards him, leſt, failing herein, her former Tenderneſs ſeem to leſſen and 
wax cold; or by exceeding her cuſtomary Civilities, ſhe ſeem to colour 
ſome concealed Crime, and ſo put ſome fooliſh Crotchet into his Head; 

and 
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and when once he is ſeized with ſuch a Phrenzy, ſhe muſt uſe, all poſſible 
Means to rid him of it; and not be guilty of the Folly of ſome Women, 
who very indifcreetly, and to their own unſpeakable Damage, try to continue 
that Suſpicion in their Husbands, that others are laying Siege to their Chaſtity, 
'Guazzo. But doyou ſuppoſe ſuch Women do well to make their Husbands 
privy to the Sollicitations with which they are importun'd by other Men ? 
© Annibal. Such Women are commonly blamed, becauſe bad Conſequences 
often follow from it. | fea Ab Rel: 
©! Guazzs. But don't they do well in giving their Husbands Proofs of 
their Fdengye fo OT 240 Ho | 115 | 
©. Annibal. I think not; becauſe thereby the Wife is ſo far from quieting, 
that ſhe rather troubles her Husband, by raifing Doubts in him, whether in 
diſcovering one Lover, ſhe”does not conceal another; and which is worſt 
ef all, it breeds a Quarrel between the Husband and Lover; which is often 
the Occaſion of much Miſchief. N 
Guazzo, We may love others very well, but ourſelves much better; and 
therefore ſhe ought rather to let others ſuffer than herſelf; for ſhe had good 
Reaſon to-queſtion, whether her Husband may not come to the Knowledge 
of it by ſome other Means; and ſo have an ill Thought of her concealing 
< i from him, ; i: 
Annibal. A wiſe Woman will always be beſt pleaſed, that her Husband 
ſhould hear, by the Report of others, in what Manner ſhe repulſed her Lover, 
than to boaſt of her own Honeſty; and a wiſe Husband will be bettet 
| fatisfied, and be more aſſured in his own Mind of his Wife's Fidelity. 
- Guazzo. There are many who will take it in a different Senſe, and will 
not put this favourable Conſtruction upon ſuch Concealment. | 
Annibal. It is very true; and therefore to avoid this Trouble, it behoves 
an honeſt Woman to carry herſelf with that Sobriety and Chaſtity, that no 
Man may be ſo hardy as to attack her. For when a Garriſon cemes to 
parly, it is commonly on the Point of ſurrendring. But if ſhe ſhould 
happen to be attacked, let her make an Anſwer like that which a virtuous 
Dame returned to her Lover, #hile I was a Maid, ſaid the, I was at the 
Diſpoſal of my Parents; but now I am married, I am at the Pleaſure of 
my Huſband : You had therefore beſt ſpeak to him, and aſt his Advice, 
what I ſhall do. If her Huſband ſhould happen to be out of the Way, ler 
her be ſure: to remember ſo to behave herſelf, during his Abſence, in the 
Buſineſs of the Family, whereby ſhe will gain his Approbation and Applauſe. 
"-Gruazzo. A wiſe Huſband indeed will take a good Deal of Delight in 
ſuch Things; but ſome are ſo teſty, that they will never be fatisfied 
with any Thing their Wives can do, but fo fatigue them that they wiſh 
themſelves out of the World : Pri'thee preſcribe ſome Remedy for theſe 
5 . poor 
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Wretches againſt the Hardſhips they ſuffer. _ | 

Annibal. J have already ſet down the Remedy, when I counſelled 

them to be obedient to their Huſbands ; to which I add, that if ſhe would 
imitate the Phyſicians, ſhe muſt endeavour to cure the Diſeaſes of her 
Huſband, by contrary Medicines, And, therefore if he is rough and 
untractable, ſhe muſt try to conquer him by Humility ; if he chide, 
ſhe muſt hold her Peace; for the Anſwer of a wiſe Woman, is Silence; 
and ſhe muſt ſtay till his Anger is over, before ſhe tells him her Mind. 
If he is obſtinate, let her not thwart him; nor do, as ſhe did, to whom 
her Husband brought for ſupper two Thruſhes; but ſhe would needs 
have it they were two  Blackbirds ; and he replying they were Thruſhes, 
and ſhe aſſerting the contrary, he in a Paſſion, gave her a Box on the Ear. 
But notwithſtanding this, when the Thruſhes were brought to Table, 
ſhe ſtill perſiſted in affirming they were Blackbirds; upon which her 
Husband beat her again. A Week after ſhe put him in Mind of his 
Rlackbirds, and continuing in her. Obſtinacy, he was forced to have 
Recourſe to his old Remedy. Nor did the Matter end fo; for a Year 
afterwards, ſhe. hitting him in the Teeth that he had beat her about a 
Couple of Blackbirds, he faid it was about Thruſhes; ſhe replyed, he was 
deceived ; for which ſhe was once more well threſhed, -- 

Guazzo. But what is. your Opinion of thofe Husbands who beat 
their Wives ? „ „ 
Annibal. Why, the ſame. as I have of facrilegious Perſons and Church- 
Robbers. | AL 55 | 
Guaxzo. And yet I remember, I have ſomewhere read. theſe Verſes. 


A Woman, an Afs, and a Walnut Tee, 
The more they are beaten, the better they ll be. 


Annibal. You read the Text, but not the Gloſs, which is, 


He God offends, and holy Love undves, 
Who rules his Wife with hard tyrannic Blows. 


Guazzo, Yet it is the Opinion of a wiſe Author, that a Man makes 
his Wife better by Chaſtiſement. | | 
Annibal. That Author is of no Authority in this. Matter ; for he 
immediately adds, that a Man, by beating with his Wife, makes himſelf 
better, Gay | * 
Guazzo. But pray, may not a Man beat his Wife upon a juſt Occaſion? 
Annibal. You rightly add, upon: @ jut Occaſion; for he that ſtays = 
1 = 
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that Occaſion, will never beat her; for a Man will never have a juſt 

Occafion of abnfing his WR.” 97 00h; 191 7 hgorls oval mf. obey) 
'Guazzo. Büt ſurely x Man may chaſtiſe her, if ſhe commits a Fault. 
Aunibul But if the Fault the commits, is through my Fault, I deſerve 
the Laſh more than ſhe; but if ſhe do it through Negligence, with 
what Conſcience can 1 hurt fo much as a Hair of her Head; And if 
e do E - why, I ought to rebuke her with Words, and 
endeavour to © reform her by good Advice. I ſhould” lay before her 
the Shame that muſt certainly attend her bad Conduct, and the Praife 
that will tedqund to her from a well-governed Behaviour; and if this 
will do nothing, I moſt: rather patiently bear with her, than proceed to 
Blows. I hon confider ſhe is a weak Veſſel; and that we who are 
ſtrong, ſhould” bear with the Infirmities of the Weak; 1 ought to 
remember, fi is Fleſr of my Fleſh, and that no Man ever hated or 
abuſed: his 'own Fleſh; I ought to think we ſhould be Comforters one 
of another. Shall I then become her Tormentor? With what Face can 
I embrace that Body, which my Hands have bruiſed and battered ? 
And with what Heart can ſhe love the Man, who can find in his Heart 
to beat her? 1 . bn _ - ; $$ C3834 3 1 17 75 ä N | . 2 . 
Suna zo. Well, I perceive you will be a very loving Husband, fo 
let us proceed; and now tell me, if on the Wife's part there is any 
Thing. more, that may be a Means of continuing Love and Good- 
will between the Husband and Wife, and maintain untouched that 
common Honour we have been ſpeaking of. _ 2 q 
Anibal. A Woman cannot poſlibly do any Thing better to preſerve 
her Husband's Love, than by ſhewing herſelf a good Houſewife in her Houſe ; 
for he is not anly pleaſed to ſee her fo good a Manager, but he likewiſe 
conceives a firm Opinion of her Honeſty, when he ſees her fo diligent 
about her Houſhold Affairs; whereby ſhe gets a lively natural Colour, 
and a true Vermillion, which comes 'not off with Sweating, Weeping, 
nor Waſhing, He therefore, denies her nothing that is neceſſary in 
the Houſe, when he fees her ſo careful to keep every Thing in good Order, 
not like thefe thoughtlefs' Huſſies, who live without doing any Thing, 
without any Care for Husband, Children, or any Concerns of the Family; 
plainly manifeſting, that tho the Body remains in the Houſe, yet the Mind 
is abroad, which turns to their own Shame, and their Husbands Difadvantage. 
For it is well known, that when the Miſtreſs is occupied in Vanities, the 
Servants take little Care of her Profit, and mind more their own Concerns ; 
according to the common Saying, While the Mfr plays, the Maid ftrays. 
And as the Miſtreſs ought to look ſharp about her in her Houſe; fo 
it is unſeemly for the Husband to meddle with Matters within Doors. * 
| i 


* 
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it ſhould: be his hard Fortune to have a fooliſh Wife, who ſleeps (as they 
fay) with, her Eyes open, it will then concern him to ſupply her Imper- 
fections: But certainly thoſe Men ought to be laughed at, who having 
notable Wives, will . ſet their Hens abrood, ſeaſon the Pot, dreſs: the 
Meat, teach the Maids, and take their Wives Office from them. Thus 
they either ſhew a Diffidence in their Wives Conduct, or their Contempt 
of them. Beſides, they injure themſelves, and diſcover their .own 
tines. For if they were employed abroad in Matters of Importance, 
in Things becoming Men of, Diſcretion, they would, on their comin 
Home, be more deſirous of taking their Eaſe, than to trouble their Wife 
and Servants, in medling with their trifling Matters. They would conſider, 
that the ruling the Houſe, is the proper Province of the Wife; and that 
God has made Women more timorous than Men, to the End that 
ſhould. be more watchful to guard the Family; to which Purpoſe 
a careful Fear is very requiſite. I deny not but the Huſband ought to 
know the State of his Family Affairs, to take Care of neceſſary Proviſions, 
and now and then to correct ſome Faults, which his Wife either cannot, 
or will not reQify, But it is reaſonable, as ſhe is, as it were, the Pilot 
of the Houſe, that the Husband ſhould commit the whole Government 
of it to her, as her proper Buſineſs, $ 
As to other Things, know, that as in Adverſity and Trouble, true 
Friends are known; ſo the Wife cannot, by any Means, ſo effectually 
prove her Love to her Spouſe, and bind him to her for ever, as by 
faithfully ſticking to him in his Affliction; and yet ſome of them do 
not; they very willingly ſhare the Proſperity and Joys of their Huſbands, 
but don't care to take any Part of their Troubles; forgetting the Example 
of the fair and wiſe Wife of Mithridates, who, for the Sake of her 
Huſband, + cauſed her Head to be polled, and enuring herſelf to ride, 
and wear Armour like a Man, accompanied him valiantly, faithfully, 
and patiently, in all his Troubles and Perils; which was a wonderful 
Support to Mithridates in his Adverſity, and convinced the World, that 
there is nothing ſo vexatious and grievous, but what the two Hearts of 
the Huſband and Wife united, are able to ſuſtain, And therefore when 
the Husband is afflicted with any Infirmity, either of Mind or Body, 
let the Wife be ready, both in Word and Deed, to comfort and wait on 
him, whereby they will feel their Love and Affection grow more 
fervent and faithful. | 7 — 1 
To conclude; the Huſband and Wife muſt count all Things common 
between them; have nothing peculiarly their own, no, not the Body 
it ſelf; and laying aſide Pride, they muſt chearfully ſet their Hands to 
thoſe Things that are to be, done about the Houſes in their reſpective 
921 ; the <> Stations ; 
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Stations; and be emulous of excelling each other in virtuous Actions; 
dy which Means they will enjoy ſuch a happy Tranquillity, as will 
rolong their. Lives to a good old Age; and _— their Bond of Love and 


nity, they will give their Children an Example to live in Harmony 
one with another ; and the Servants to o ares to together in the Diſpatch of 
their Buſineſs, and Diſcharge of their ſe | 


" Guazzo. Since you have mentioned Children, I ſhould be glad if 
will hence-forward, according to our propoſed Method, to 
ſpeak of the Converſation between Parents and Children. For I think 
it a Matter of ſome Conſequence to ſet down the Orders which they 
ought to obſerve in converſing together; becauſe even amongſt them, 
there is not always found that good Agreement, and prudent Management 
which ought to ſubſiſt between them; and the World is now come to 
that Paſs, that the Child is no ſooner arrived to Vears of Underſtanding, 
but he begins to think of his Father's Death; not unlike the little Child, 
who riding behind his Father; innocently ſaid to him, Father, when you are 
dead, I fhall ride on the Saddle. N ay, there are ſome great knaviſh 
5 Children, who wiſh and ſeek the Death of their Parents. But 1 
don't well know to whom to impute the Fault; whether to the Parents, 
who have not their Children in that Awe, nor bring them up in ſuch 
a Manner, as they ought to do; or to the Children, who know not what 
Obligations they are under to their Parents. | A5 

Annibal. But which of them, do you ſuppoſe, is really in F ault? 

Guazzo. The Child, who can bring no Action againſt the F ather, 
vharſourer Injury he ſuffers from him. 

Amnibal. Why, you faid juſt now, that the Child was often ignorant 
of his' Duty to is Father ? | 

Gua gzo. I did fo, 

Annibal. Whom will you ' charge wich: the Inſtruction of ths Chil 
in the Knowledge of his Buty? 

Guazzo, The Father. 

Annibal. Then revoke your firſt Sentence, and ' conclude, that the 
Fault is in the Father, who ought to have informed him in his Duty. ; 
| Guazzs. If the Father gives the Son good Leſſons, and he will not 
attend to them, what can he do more? If the Father offers Inſtructions 
with the Right Hand, and the Child receives them with the Leſt, is 
the Father to be blamed? 

Annibal, If the Father, betimes, teaches him to uſe his Right Hand, 
he will never become left-handed; but if he ſuffers him to habituate 
himſelf to that ill Cuſtom a good while, it is no wonder if he cannot 
1 25 break him of it. And e he ought to accuſe his on 

| Negligence, 
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Negligence, for deferring thoſe Inſtructions till Evening, which he ſhould 

have given him at Sun-rifing ; and have fucked them in, as it were with the 
Nurſe's Milk; and conſider, that tender Minds are like Wax, on which 
a'Man may make what Impreſſion he pleaſes, + 

- © Guazzo. I don't know how you can excaſe thoſe Children, who, 

after the Father has nouriſhed and brought them up carefully, under the 
Charge of good and learned Men, and inſtructed them in the Faith of 

Chrilf and yet after all, go aſtray, and live wickedly, and bring forth: Fruit 
unworthy of their Education. 735 

Anibal. That happens but ſeldom; and tho' it ſhould be more 
frequent, yet the Father is not diſcharged from his Care over them, fince 
God himfalf has laid it upon him. | 

Guaz zo. I am not at all ſurprized, that a Child, virtuouſly educated, 
ſometimes turns out . naught; nor that from this Cauſe there afterwards 
proceeds Diſcord between the Father and Son; becauſe Unlikeneſs in 
Conditions may be the Cauſe of it; but I muſt think it ſtrange, and 
even unnatural, that both Father and Son, being both honeſt and well 
reported of for their upright Dealings, it ſhould often happen, that the 
cannot live peaceable together in the ſame Houſe, but are at continual Strife 
and Diſſention; and tho' they agree well enough in public Affairs, yet are 
always wrangling about Houſhold Matters ; of which I could produce you 
many Inſtances. IR | | 

Anibal. You faid but now, that the Child cannot commence an 
Action | againſt the Father; if you will ſtand to that, you muſt neceſſarily 
confeſs, that the Son, how honeſt ſoever he may be, does not honeſtly, when 

- he oppoſes his Father, and conforms not himſelf to his Pleaſure. 

_»  Guazze:Tam firmly of Opinion, that the Son ought to ſuffer the Father to 
command over him, and that he ought to obey him without any Reſiſtance ; 
but that there may be a-better Agreement in their Converſation, I think it 
is very neceſſary that the Father ſhould be told, how he ought to manage 
his parental Juriſdiction, that he exceed not the Bounds of Reaſon, and give 
his Son no Cauſe, if not to oppoſe his Pleaſure, at leaſt to find Fault with 
him in his Heart, and to think himſelf hardly dealt witk by him; for if ſo, 
he waxes cold and languid in that Love and Reverence which he ought to 
bear to his Father, Kr | 15 
Annibal. I can never forget that known Obſervation, that few Children 
are like the Father, and that many of them are worſe ; and thoſe who are bet- 
ter, are very rare, and thin ſown. Let us then firſt ſearch out the Cauſe, 

why fo few Children reſemble the Father, or anſwer to the Hope he con- 

ceived of them; what is the Source of the Diſagreement between them ; 
and by this Means we ſhall better underſtand what their Converſation ought 
to be. F Guazzo, 


* 
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Annibal. Firſt it is to be conſidered, that Children bring little or no Com- 
fort to their Parents, if Nature and Fortune be not well tempered in them. 
Guazzo. How ſo? | | rt rent Wert evil ag 
Anibal. As a fruitful Grain, ſown in a Soil not fit for it, brings forth no 
Increaſe; ſo a Child that is naturally given to Learning, will never'behave 
with Credit in War; ſo neceſſary is it to find out in the Beginning, the 
natural Bent of the Genius. Concerning this Matter, I remember I have 
read ſome Verſes of the Poet Dant, which I have now. forgotten. 
Guazzo. But I can help your Memory. Get 267 a 
Annibal. Pray do. i We l 25140, i, 


Guaa zo. Tf Men would watch how Nature is inclin d, 
The Bent of Genius, and the Turn of Mind; 
Heroic Worthies ſoon would grace the Age, 
And noble Deeds our Eyes and Ears engage 
But now the Youth, whom Wars and Battles pleaſe, 
I made a Prieſt, and finks in Sloth and Eaſe. 
A Crown ue ſes ſome mighty Monarch wear, 
Whom Nature meant a Wrangler at the Bar. 


Annibal, What Pleaſure I take in theſe Verſes! as well for their delight- 
ful Harmony, as for the Evidence they give me of your excellent Memory. 
Here you ſee one of the Occaſions of the untoward Succeſs of Children. 
Gua zo. Fathers ought to uſe a great deal of Diſcretion in this Point, 
and try every Method they can think of, to ſound the Capacities and Incli- 
nations of their Children; which may be leſs known in their Infancy ; ac- 
cording to the Proverb, That by the Morning we may conjecture how the Day 
will prove. And although this is a Matter of ſuch Conſequence, yet it is 
but little regarded by many Fathers, who force their Children into a Courſe 
of Life, that is abſolutely contrary to their natural Inclinations; and there- 
fore no Wonder they receive but ſmall Comfort from them; from hence 
are derived the frequent Diſhonours to Families, and which is worſe, great 
. Offence towards God; as when poor Girls are thruſt inte religious Houſes, 
who, from their very Infancy, had an Inclination to be married. 

Anibal. Thoſe Fathers, who put their Children upon Things contrary 
to their Diſpoſitions, are rather to be pitied than blamed; becauſe it may 
proceed from an Error in their Judgments; but they who force them into 
Convents, before they are of an Age to chuſe or refuſe that Kind of Life, 

are no doubt, highly to blame, becauſe they bring their Children to it either 
through Fear or a falſe Perſwaſion; which is neither more nor leſs, than op- 
d | poſing 
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poſing the Will of God, and taking from their Children that free Choice, 
which he, of his Divine Goodneſs has granted them. And therefore if the 
Father has any Regard to the Honour and Peace of his Houſe, let him be 
careful to know, whether the Genius of his Son be turned for Learning, for 
Arms, for Huſbandry, or for Merchandize. And where he ſhall perceive he 
has drawn him out of the right Way, let him immediately bring him into 
it again, and put him in the Situation he deſires to be in; otherwiſe he may 
aſſure himſelf, that a Thing ill begun, will have a worſe End. 

Cuaxzo. Since we are to ſearch the Cauſe, why Children often prove very 
different from the Hope and Opinion of their Parents; you had. beſt begin 
at the Milk which they ſuck ; ſince the Nurſe's Milk is of ſuch Efficacy, 
that the Uſe of it makes the Child take more after the Nurſe than 1 
Mother, who brought it into the World. I remember it was the Cuſtom 
of divers Women in France, to bring up their Children with the Milk of 
Beaſts; which I muſt think, is the Cauſe that many of them are fo fierce 
and cruel, that from the Manner of their Life, they ſcarce diſcover any 
Part of that rational Faculty which diſtinguiſhes a Man; under Favour of 
the Good be it ſpoken. 33 % 28 

Annibal. I am fully perſwaded of the wonderful Effects of Milk; and it 
is undoubtedly true, that if a Lamb is nouriſhed with the Milk of a Goat, 
or a Kid with the Milk of an Ewe; the Kid will have a very ſoft Hair, 
and the Lamb a very rough and hairy Wool. And therefore it may be 
ſuppoſed, that as the Child, by Reaſon of the Milk, aſſimulates the Com- 
plexion of the Nurſe; ſo the Diſpoſition of the Mind, follows the Com- 
plexion of the Body. Which is alſo the Cauſe, that the Daughters of ho- 
neſt Women prove altogether unlike them, both in Body and Mind; ſo 
that to deliver Children from their Mothers to Nurſes, can come under no 
other Denomination, than the corrupting of Nature. 

But had we deſigned to have ſpoken of this firſt Nutriture, we ſhould 
have done it then when our Dilbourſe was upon unfortunate Marriages; 
but I neither mentioned it then, nor ſhall here: For the Philoſophers, 
and eſpecially Galen, have already treated ſo diffuſively of the Virtues and 
Efficacy of Milk, that it admits of no Manner of Diſpute, I likewiſe for- 
bore ſo much as to mention, ſince the Women, in our Days, are ſo mighty 
chary of their Comelineſs, or rather of their Vanity, that they had rather 
ſpoil the Nature of their Children, than change the Form of their firm, 
hard, round Breaſts; and hence it comes, that Children, faſhioning them- 
ſelves to the Humours of their Nurſes, ſwerve from the Love and Duty they 
owe to their Mothers, from whom they derive not any Blood which ſhould 
influence them to obey or reſpe& them in any Degree, This will plainly 


appear from the following Story. A certain Roman Commander, a Baſtard 
| of 
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of the Family of the Gracehi, returning from the Wars, loaden with the 
Spoils of the Enemy, his Mother and Nurfe coming to congratulate him 
on his Victory, he preſented his Mother with a Silver Ring, and his Nurſe 
with a Collar of Gold; his Mother being ſomewhat  diſpleaſed, he told 
her ſhe ought not to reſent it; adding, E 75 true, you bore me nine Months 
in your Belly; but my Nurſe brought me up at her Breaſts the Space of. two 
Years. That which I hold of you, is my Body, which you gave me ſcarce bo- 
neſtly; but that which I have of ber, proceeded of a pure and fincere Affection. 
No ſooner was I born, but you deprived me of your Company, and bamſhed me 
your Preſence ; but ſhe graciouſly received me, baniſhed as I was, into her 
Arms, and uſed me ſo well, that ſhe has brought me to what you nom ſee, 
Theſe Reaſons, with others, which I ſhall not now rehearſe, ſtopped his 
Mother's Mouth, put her to Shame, and made his loving Nutſe more in 
Love with him. e TE, | woes a td 
Guazzo. Since theſe Women will not be the whole Mothers of their 
Children, they ought at leaſt to be careful in chuſing good Nurſes, and well 
complexioned. „ oy ee | 
Anibal. Conſequent to the firſt Error, of putting out their Children to 
nurſe, followed the Second, not to be ſufficiently careful in the natural 
Diſpoſition of the Nurſe: But let us go on to diſcover the Cauſes of the 
Difference between Fathers and their Children ; and it is certain, that the 
principal Canſe (as we have already faid) proceeds from ie Difference be- 
tween the Nature of the Child, and the Trade or Bufineſs in Life, he is put 
to. And therefore I fay, that it is not enough for the Father to know to 
what the Child is naturally inclined, if he does not afterwards endeavour to 
make the Way plain before him, aſſiſt him, and carefully provide all 
Things proper to conduct him ſafely to the End, which he has propoſed to 
himſelf. 5 1 | | 
Another Cauſe of this Difference between the Father and Child, is, when 
the Father loves himſelf better than he does his Child, keeps him with him 
to play with, and takes no Thought of putting him out to Maſters, who 
may inſtru& him in Learning; or to the Court; or to thoſe Profeſſions to 
- which he is moſt inclined. And in this Reſpe& many wealthy Fathers 
greatly offend, who depending upon the Largeneſs of their Eſtates, take 
no Care to bring up their Children in Learning and Virtue, but, ſuffer their 
bright Parts to grow ruſty with Idleneſs and Gluttony ; ſo that (as the Pro- 
verb ſays). they know not Chaff from Corn; or Chalk from Cheeſe, and they 
have as much Diſcernment as an Aſs, which judges the Cucko's Singing 
to be more melodious than the Nightingal's. NY 
Guazzo. The more the Father keeps his Children about him, the more 


he makes their Manners like his own. | 
e Annibal. 
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Anibal. You are miſtaken ; for the Life of the old Father is no Pattern 
2 the young Son to form his Actions by. But beſides, in Time he will 
accuſe his Father, for letting flip the Opportunity of ſending him Abroad 
to get Wealth and Reputation; and by keeping him at Home, hindered his 
Preferment. Y 2B 
SGuazzo. The Child ought to think the better of him for it, and attribute 
it to too much Los. 
 Annibal. Nay, rather, to too little; for an extravagant Affection ought not 
to be accounted Love. | 125 col 
Guazzo. The greater Price you ſet upon a Thing, the more careful you 
are to keep it to yourſelf, and to lay it up, as it were in your Heart. 
Annibal. That is true; but let me aſk you, Why you defire to keep a 
good Servant long? | Tm . sl ; 3 
Guazzo. Why, truely, for my own Profit. ou? | 
Amnnibal. If ſome Prince ſhould advance him to ſome higher Degree, 
would you not give him Leave to go from you? | 
_  Guazzo. Yes, very willingly. | 
- Annibal. Why? © 
.. Guazzo. For his Preferment. | 8 
Annibal. You then ſhew him a greater Sign of your Good-will in per- 
mitting him to leave you, than in keeping him with you ; inaſmuch as you 
2 Profit before your own. For the ſame Reaſon, the Father, in 
ping his Child with him, ſhews, that he loves himſelf. better than he 
does his Child; for if he loved him as he ſhould do, he would alſo love 
his. Preferment, and ſeek to better his Fortune; chuſing rather he ſhould 
die like a Horſe in the Battle, than live like a Hog in the Mire. ; 
Guazzo. But what will you ſay to ſuch Fathers as are learned, and keep 
their Sons with them, in order to communicate their Knowledge to them? 
Annibal. I made no Mention of ſuch Fathers; becauſe they are very 
rare, who are endued with Learning ſufficient for ſuch a Purpoſe. And if 
there be any ſuch, yet they will not, or cannot take the Pains, nor confine 
themſelves to ſuch a Charge, having other Buſineſs upon their Hands. But 
if they would undertake it, there is no doubt but it would-have very good 
Effects; becauſe the Father would inſtru the Child more carefully, and 
the Child Would receive it more heedfully, than if taught by a Maſter. 
Neither would this be an unprecedented Example: For Cato the Cenſor, 
taught his Son himſelf, and brought him to great Perfection, without the 
Aſſiſtance of any other Governor or Tutor. And Ofawius Auguſtus thought 
not much to teach his two adopted Sons. But the Iniquity of our Time 
is ſuch, that Men would count it a monſtrous Thing, to fee a Father, who 


is a Gentleman, inſtructing his Sons. | | 
; | Annibal. 
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Gurs. The greater is their Shame, who being neither able, not willing 
is teach — Children e eee no Cars to r chem een by 
others 

Aube It in ealfly ed that ths know. no Difference — * 
ts Learned and the Ignorant; and that the „ when companed: whe 
the Learned, ate worſe than dead. 

Guazzo. Yet, ſuch is the preſent Infatuation, the Rich! will not "have 
their Sons break their Brains with Study; ibfomuch that they will ſcarcely 
let them learn to read. I know many of theſe rich in Wealth, but poor 
in Leatring, ho get intoſthe Shops of Merchants and Apothecaries, and 
apply to the Boys and A ee to write Letters for them to their Friends; 
ſo bettaying at once, Secrets and their Ignorance. What a de- 
lightful Scene is this! This brings to my Mind what I ſaw, not long ſince, 
in an Advocate's Study. The Clerk, who was cloſing up a Letter he bad 
jaſt been writing for a Gentleman there preſent, aſked him the Name of 
the Perſon to n Fon he ſhould direct it, that he might put it in the Sub- 
ſcription? The Gentleman anſwered, That he need write nothing more 
than, To my Goffiþ at Cremona. The Clerk replied, It was neceſſary to 
cify the Name, that the Letter might come to the Hands of his 
It is no Matter for the Name, ſays the Gentleman; it is png to fy, 
To bis Goffip; becauſe every Body knew him. 0 

Amibol. I muſt | ſuppoſe he was a Gentleman, 6 you ell him fo; 
dir in this' ſtupid Simplicity, he ſhewed' himſelf. as very a Dolt, as he, 
ho, on a Phyfician's '% 4 him what Countryman he was? anſwered, 
He onight "foe ' that by bis Water. Theſe rich Folks without Learning, or 
rather Bodies without Souls, Diagenes terms, Sheep with golden Fleeces ; 
and therefore they ought to be more careful to inſtruct their Children in 
Learning. For as Neceflity obliges the Poor to ſtudy, fo the Rich are 
kindred from it by their ' Superfluity ; never conſidering, till it is too late, 
that Learning is more neceflary for them, than for the Poor; becauſe 
they” have! larger Dealings in the world, and have need of all their Wits 
about them to keep their Riches, which being brittle, frail and corruptible 
Things, can hardly be made to laſt; unleſs mixed with the fweet Syrup 
bf Wisdom. And it is certain, a Mari lives better with a li , gotten by 
Virtue, than with a great deal given by Fortune. And they whom an 
Affluence of wealth makes proud, ſhew themſelves ignorant of what 
Happened to the Gourd, which made his Brags he was got above the 
Pine-tree. But ſuch as are wiſe, the richer they are, the better they will 
conſider how Riches are gotten with Labour, kept with Fear, and loſt 
with Grief; and that 'he; who puts his Truſt in them, will certainly be 
Wee for the true Riches are ſuch as cannot be loſt, hen they are 


ONCE 
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once gotten, And therefore diſcreet Fathers will be ſollicitous to give their 
Children a learned Education, and perſwade them, that they are never rich, 
till they are learned ; remembring always the Example of Philip King 
of Macedon, who, as ſoon as his Son Alexander was born, wrote Letters to 
Ariſtotle, fignifying the Joy he felt, not ſo much that he had a Son, as 
becauſe he was born in his Time, to whoſe Inſtruction and Government 
he had already appointed him ; which makes me, and very juſtly, out of 
Charity with the preſent Age, which has fo little Regard for thoſe Men, 
who not only inſtruct us in Learning, but in Life alſo, which are the 


two greateſt Benefits that can be deſired in this World. And therefore 


we ſhould be fo far from deſpiſing them, that we ſhould reverence them 
as much as if they were our own Fathers, il 1 

But as there are many Maſters, who are excellent in Learning, but of 
immoral Lives, the Father - muſt be very cautious in the Choice of one ; 
leſt what his Son gets one way he ſhould loſe another ; for he ſhould have 
as much Care to make him virtuous, as learned; and be more follicitous 
to have him poſſeſſed of Goodneſs, than of an Eſtate. For as one ſaid, 
If thy Son be wiſe and boneſt, thou wilt leave him a Fortune ſufficient ; but 
if he is a Fool, thou wilt leave him too much; for Fools are not fit to 
poſſeſs Riches. Now, if the Child ſhould not be inclined to Learning, 
the Father muſt be ſure to employ him continually ſome other Way ; 
for there is nothing ſo dangerous as an idle young Man. And as that 
Tree, which bloſſoms not in the Spring, yields no Fruit in Harveſt; 
ſo he, who is not virtuouſly exerciſed in his Youth, will never have an 
honeft Reputation when he is a Man. But among other Reaſons of 
the ill Succeſs of Children, this is one, when the Father is careleſs to 
make them, in Time, raiſe themſelves from the Ground. 

- Guazzo, What do you mean by that? 


Annibal. That the Father, employing his Thoughts wholly on his Son's 


Advancement, is, many Times, ſo curious to fee him thoroughly informed 
in ſecular Affairs, that he forgets that the Beginning of Wiſdom, is the 
Fear of God, and takes no manner of Care to inſtruct him in the Chriſtian 
Faith; from whence it follows, that this unhappy Child, trained up 
altogether in wordly Concerns, and deprived of the true Light, cannot fee. 
the right Way, but runs headlong to Perdition. | 

Guazzo. Now you have hit the Mark; for the Wiſdom of the World 
is Folly with God; and it is impoſſible that he ſhould live well, who 
knows not God, | 5 
Amibal. To this Chriſtian Admonition agrees that, which the divine 
Philoſopher Plato fays, where he exclaims againſt Fathers, who diſcover 
their Ignorance of their Duty, —_ upand down withont Reſt, making 
| g | it 
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it the Whole Buſineſs. of their Lives to heap up Wealth, but take no 
Thought for their Children, who are to poſſeſs it, to exerciſe them either 


in the Virtues of Juſtice, or Liberality, whereby they might be able to 


diſtribute, uſe, and beſtow their Riches as they ought to do. Thus they 


may be faid to provide for them Things ſuperfluous, and negle& 
Things neceflary. Of this the Perfians were very well apprized, who, tho' 
they were ignorant of the true Worſhip of God, yet were they particularly 
careful to have their Children inſtructed in Virtue and Juſtice. 

Let me then adviſe Parents to make Proviſion as well for the Minds as 
the Bodies of their Children. But as the Mind is the more excellent, it 
is reaſonable we ſhould beſtow the greateſt Care upon it. And as the 
Mind in Infants, is like a white Sheet of Paper, where nothing is written ; or 


| like a tender Twig, which may be bent every Way; it is evident, that 


either Virtue or Vice may be planted in it. And as it is known by 
Experience, that thoſe Things are beſt retained in the Memory, which 


are learned in Vouth, therefore Fathers ought to teach their Children the 


beſt Things, namely, the Fear and Love of God; holding it for a general 
Rule, that he who knows every Thing, and knows not God, knows nothing. | 
Guazze. As Fathers either will not or cannot be always with their 
Children, to guide them in the right way, they ought to provide Maſters 
for them, no leſs virtuous than learned, who may every Day, at convenient 
Times, teach them true devout Prayers, and inſtil into them the Fear 
of God; and not neglect, in their ordinary Lectures, to mingle always 
ſome divine Precepts. For by imprinting on their Hearts, Devotion 
and Religion, it will, while they live, preſerve them ſtedfaſt in Godlineſs, 
and after their Death, unite them to Chriſt, | 5 pe, 
Annibal. You fay very well; and if the Father is diligent in inſtructing 
his Children in the Law of God, he will likwiſe have another Advantage, 
namely, that they will do him the more Honour and Reverence, as knowing 


that it is God's Commandment that they ſhould do ſo. 


To the laſt Reaſon we mentioned, of the ill Succeſs of Children, may 


be added this, namely, when the Father ſets before them a ſtained and: 


ſpotted Glaſs to look in; that is, when he himſelf gives them a bad Exam- 
ple. The Romans were ſo exceeding careful, in this Reſpect, and their Mo- 
deſty and Diſcretion ſo remarkable, that the Father would never bathe him- 
ſelf in Company of his Son; and it was a Fault ſcarce to be forgiven, for 
a Father to ſuffer himſelf to be ſeen naked by his Son. No Wonder then, 
that Cato the Cenſor, cauſed Manlius to be expelled the Senate, only becauſe 
he kiſſed his Wife in the Preſence of his Daughter. Whence it is plain, that 
it-is not enough for a Father to appoint good Maſters over his Children, and 
to ſee them well inſtructed, unleſs he is likewiſe exceeding careful -4 ſhew 

imſelf 
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himſelf before them, ſuch as he wiſhes to have them be; for they receive 

not ſo much Benefit from the good Inſtructions of their Maſters, as they 
take ill Impreſſions from the bad Example of their Fathers; becauſe they 
are naturally led to follow his Steps, rather than the Precepts of his Tutor. 
For it is ſo uſual a Thing for the Son to reſemble the Father, in Gaming, 
Swearing, and other Vices, that if, by Chance, ſome Child does not imitate 
his Sire in them, but lives virtuouſly and honeſtly, yet the World will ſcarcely 
believe that he does fo, by Reaſon of the bad Opinion they have conceived 
of the Father; but will rather think that the Son is as much Heir to his 
Vices as to his Lands. And when they can find no Manner of Fault 
with him, one or other will hit him in the Teeth, that he was the Son of 
the greateſt Rogue in the World, And if the Father is honeſt, and the 
Son wicked, the Father's good Name is called in Queſtion, and we are ready 
to think it impoſſible, that the Son ſhould tread awry, unleſs his Father led 


him wrong. And therefore it is thought, that if ſome Roman Gentlemen 


uſed too much Severity towards their Children, they did it, not ſo much 
from the Diſpleaſure they conceived againſt them, as for the Sake of their 
own Reputation, and the Deſire they had to maintain their own Credit 
and good Name. I would therefore have the Father lead his Life in a regu- 
lar and orderly Manner, as well for his own Sake, as for the Honour and 
Benefit of his Children, who ſeeing their Father's Actions governed by 
Virtue, feel in themſelves a Deſire to imitate him; and obſerving thoſe who 
are of his Family quietly and reverently attending upon him, ready at the 
leaſt Motion of his Finger to obey his Commands, they from thence take 
Example to perform their Duty, and not to come ſhort, -in Obedience, of 
their Servants and Strangers; and farther, they endeavour to imitate the 
worthy Actions of their Father, that they may hereafter receive the like 
Homage and Reſpect from their Servants, as they ſee paid to him. For the 
Father, who gives an ill Example to the Child, will, in Time, be the Object 
of his Contempt, and abandoned by him; ſo that he ſhall neither receive 
Succour of him in his old Age; nor in his dying Moments, that laſt Duty 
of cloſing his Eyes. Beſides the Father, by living diſorderly and wickedly, 
very often ſpends that Eſtate, which ſhould be a Subſiſtence for his Children. 


 Guazzo, Agreeable to which, is this; 


Poor Orphan Children oft have wept, 
The Jad Miſ-rule their Fathers kept. 


Annibal. True; and there are ſome Caſes wherein innocent Babes, who 
have never offended, are punithed for their Fathers Crimes. I have been 


frequently revolving in my Mind, that this Law is too rigorous; and there- 
Gg 2 fore 
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tions of his Child; or, if he ſees them, he is even ready to commend, and 
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fore one Day, I aſked Mr, Francis Beccio, what Reaſon moved the Empe- 


ror Fuftinian to ſet down ſuch a ſevere Law.. Amongſt other Reaſons 
which he mentioned, this was the chief, that the Father, naturally fearing the 
Misfortune of his Children, more than of himſelf, will be the more careful 
to avoid ſuch Offences, for which his Children may hereafter be puniſhed. 


From hence we may learn, that the bad Life of the Father, brings both 


Loſs and Shame to his Children; and that it is not enough to perſwade him- 
ſelf, that he gives his Children good Council, unleſs his Deeds correſpond 
with his Advice; for Children don't ſo much regard what a Parent ſays, 
as what he does; like the Crab, whoſe Mother telling him that it was very 
unſeemly for him to go with his Arſe forwards as he did, he anſwered, 
Good Mother ſhew me the right Way, and you ſhall ſee T will follow you. 


And therefore, he that would amend his Children, ſhould farſt reform him- 


ſelf; and by giving them an Example of Piety, Charity, Juſtice, and other 
Virtues, make them charitable, juſt, and virtuous; and when he himſelf 
walks uprightly, he may then well enough corre& others for halting; as 

Dionifius once did, who catching his Son in a Fault, ſaid to him, Haft thou 
ever ſeen me guilty of the Jike? No, ſaid his Son, you bad no King to your 
Father. To which he replied, Neither ſhalt thou have a King to thy Son; 


and it accordingly happened ; for at length, for Cruelty and Tyranny, he 


was driven out of his Kingdom, and conſtrained, by mere Neceſlity, to go 
wandring up and down, till he found Means to teach Children, and keep 


a School. 


Let us now proceed to ſome other Occaſions of the unfortunate Conver- 
ſation between the Father and Child; of which, at preſent, I recolle& two; 
the one is, when the Father is more. than Mother; the other is, when he is 
more than a Father. £0415, 

Guag zo. What do you mean by ſaying, he is more than Mother? | 

Annibal. That is, when he is fo blinded, that he ſees not the Imperfec- 


excuſe them, in ſuch a Manner, that if his Son be haughty, or wild and 
hair-brained, he takes it as a Proof of his Courage; if he has a baſe and 
grovelling Soul, he counts him modeſt; if he is a prating Boy, why truly, 
he ſhall be a Lawyer: And by. thus flattering himſelf, he frames in his 
Imagination, the fineſt Child in the World ; with which Kind of Blind- 
neſs thoſe Fathers, who have one only Child, are generally ſtruck. | 
I muſt here mention to you a Youth of fifteen or fixteen Years of Age, 


of a ready Wit, but otherwiſe vicious, diſſolute, and of a lewd Life, by the 


Fault of his Father and Mother, who are ſo far from correcting him, that 
they dare not ſo much as threaten him, nor give him a Croſs-word which 


may diſpleaſe him. I remember, when he was about five or fix Years - 
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if any Body told them they muſt rebuke him for any Fault he had done, 
they would excuſe him by ſaying, he was not yet of Age to know he did 
amiſs. When he was about ſeven or eight Vears old, they would not beat 
him, or threaten him, leaſt they ſhould, by frightning and diſturbing his 
Spirits, make his Blood be chafed and inflamed, and by this Means throw 
him into a Fever. When he arrived to ten Years of Age, they did not 
think it proper to trouble or moleſt him; alledging, that Blows and Threat- 
nings, would too much blunt his Courage, and give a Check to his gene- 
rous Ardour. And tho' now, for his vile Conditions, he is hated by the 
whole Town, yet they ſtill endeavour to excuſe him, and ſay, he muſt firſt 
grow up, and after wards he will be wiſe ; and that in a few Days they will 


| ſend him to School, where he will learn more Wit. Now I expect, by 


that Time he is of Age, to fe him tucked up to a Gibbet, and hear him 
tell the People, that his Father and Mother have been his Ruin, juſtly curſ- 
ing their fooliſh Love, and execrating their former Indulgence and. Cocker- 
ing; attempting, as one did, to tear theit Noſe, or their Ears off with his 
Teeth. | | 
_ Guazzo. Hence it appears, that a Child, tho' of ever ſo good natural 
Parts, yet being ill brought up, proves bad. But I expected you would 
have told me, that in the End, he had beaten his Father to make him 
Amends ; or that he had been driven out of the Houſe, as the Serpent was 
by the Urchin: For, to give a Child fo great a Liberty, is to put Weapons 
into his Hands, which he often uſes againſt his Parents. But this great 
Fondneſs and Indulgence is proper to the Mother, who commonly brings 
up her Children with more Tenderneſs and Diſcretion, And there are 
few, in theſe Times, who have the Heart to ſay, as the Spartan Women 
faid to their Children, when they delivered them a Shield, Come no more 
in my Sight, but either with this, returning victorious; or upon this, brought 
dead out of the Field; they rather endeavour to ſuppreſs the generous 
Thoughts and Enterprizes of their Children, and ſeem more deſirous, that 
both in their Looks and Manners, they ſhould appear like Women. 
Anmbal. It is a very difficult Matter for a Mother to be fond of her 
Children, and wiſe at the ſame Time. ' | 
Guazzo. They would ſhew a truer Love in beating and correcting them 
when they deſerve it; according to the Poet, The Rod makes not the Mo- 
ther's Love the leſs. | 
Amnnibal. If the Exceſs of Love is to be blamed in the Mother, much 
more is it to be cenſured in the Father, whoſe Duty it is, to examine and 
correct the Faults of his Children; for he may aſſure himſelf, that the only 
Way to ſpoil them, is to be too fond and tender over them, 
Guazzo, But who are thoſe you call more than Fathers? 


Annmbal. 
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Annibal. Such as are too cruel to their Children, and are continually 
beating them like Slaves, for every little trifling Fault. 11 
_ Guazzs. This Sort of Fathers, no doubt, deſerve the Cenſure of all Men; 
becauſe they indiſcreetly meaſure their Children by themſelves, and expect 
Impoſſibilities from them; namely, to have them old in their Youth ;- not 
ſuffering them in the leaſt to enjoy that Liberty which ought to be allowed 
to their Age. And, in my Judgment, they deſerve no other Title than of 
Schoolmaſters; becauſe they don't well know how to inſtru their Chil- 
dren, unleſs they have a Rod in their Hands: For if they acted like true 
Fathers, they would be fatisfied with informing their Children, that the ſole 

Drift of all human Laws, is only to reſtrain Men from doing ill, and to 

accuſtom them to do that which is right and honeſt; which a Child is 
brought to, rather by Love than by Force. But the Authority which ſome 
ignorant Fathers exerciſe, is ſo great, that, without any Regard to Age, 
Place, Time, Degree, Faſhion, or any Thing at all, will keep their Children 
in Subjection by mere Violence, and make them do every thing contrary to 
their own Inclination ; nay, to wear their Cloaths after the Faſhion, of 
their Great Grandfathers. - 1 2 ; 

Annibal. It is moſt certain they are greatly to blame; for by their ill 
Conduct, their Childrens Love for them is much abated, and they obey them 


more out of Fear, than Affection. Beſides, they don't conſider, that to 


beat them unreaſonably, and to keep them in continual Awe, prevents a Man 
from making a true Judgment to what Manner of Life a Lad is moſt 
inclined. But farther, it blunts their Wits, and repreſſes their natural Vi- 
gour, to that Degree, that they ſeem as if they had neither Life nor Soul in 
them; and by being always under a Dread of doing amiſs, they are ſure to 
do Things wrong; and when they come into Company, they know not 
which Way to look, nor how to behave. And therefore they ought to 
leave off their inhuman Beating, and conſider, that the Want of Years is 
the Reaſon that they cannot yet have a perfect Underſtanding and Experi- 
ence in Things; and therefore their little Slips and Errors are to be excuſed. 
Guaz zo. I approve the Management of thoſe Fathers, who can keep 
their Children in Awe, only with a Nod or a Frown; and with a bare 
Word correct them, and make them aſhamed of their Faults. But I be- 
lieve there are few Fathers who know how to keep the due Mean; but 
ſhew themſelves too rough, or too gentle to their Children; hence it is, that 
by the one they are driven to Deſpair; and by the other are given up to 
Diſſoluteneſs. | | - | 

Annibal. We are to ſuppoſe, that a Child has a Father and Mother given 
to him, to the End, that by the Wiſdom of the one, and Love of the 
other, that Mean which you have intimated, may be obſerved ; and that 
| | the 
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the Severity of the Father may be ſomewhat ballanced by the Lenity of 
the Mother. . 

Guazzo. You may, in my Opinion, add one Occaſion more, of the 
Diſagreement between the Father and Child; namely, that of his partial 
Love to his Children. | 


Annibal. Do you take that to be a Fault? | 
Guazzo. Can you think it reaſonable, he ſhould embrace and love one 


more than another? And that as all of them are of his own Fleſh and 
Blood, he ſhould be always ſmiling upon ſome of them, and never look 


leaſant on others ? | 
Annibal. Of the Sonnets, and other Compoſitions which you have made, 
do you do well to like ſome better than others of them; and even to pre- 
fer the worſt of them before the beſt? In like Manner, you may affure 
yourſelf, that your Father has not an equal Love for all his Children; and 
yet, he of you, for whom he ſhews the leaſt Affection, cannot juſtly com- 
plain of him. | | vb: | 
Guazzo. I give my Father no Occaſion to uſe me worſe than the reſt ; 
and therefore if he ſhould do ſo, I ſhould complain of him as long as 
Annibal. You have Reaſon, if he ſhould aſe you ill, although he ſhould: 
love you leſs than he may ſome. others: For "Inequality of Love is permit-- 
ted to the Father, but not —_— Ri 185 Wo: 
Guazzo. Pray explain yourſelf.  ' tall "x 70, +; > 
Annidal. A Father that is a Merchant, has one Son that is a Scholar; 
another a Soldier; and a third, a Merchant: Of theſe three, it is great 
Odds, but he loves the Merchant beſt ; becauſe he ſees him like himſelf in 
Life and Manners. And in this, his other Sons are to bear with him; 
becauſe we naturally affect thoſe Things, which moſt reſemble us But if 
he ſhould not give them as good Allowance for their Diet, Apparel, and. 
other Neceſſaries, as he provides for the Merchant, they might very juſtly 
complain of his Partiality. . 127. «10 v £=, 
Guazzo. O! how hard is it for a Father, after ſuch a partial Affection is 
ſettled in his Heart, to miniſter Juſtice indifferently. | 
Annibal. The greater is the Wiſdom of that Father, who preferring the 
Merits of his Children before his own partial Tenderneſs, makes his Paſſion 
ſubmit to his Reaſon, ſhews no Diſcrimination in his Behaviour towards. 
them all. I don't deny but the Father, by Virtue of his Authority, may, 
and ought to diſtribute his Favours as he ſees fit, to one more, to another 
leſs, according to the Demeanour and Carriage of his Children: For, as by 
gentle Uſage he encourages a Child of a toward Diſpoſition ; ſo by ſevere: 


Chaſtiſement, he bAngs one, that is refractory, to Goodneſs, Nay, farther; 
| if: 
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i be has a Child ſo abſolutely: paſt all Grace, that there are no Hopes of 
his Recovery, he may lawfully not only love him leſs than the reſt, but caſt 
him quite out of his Favour. Thus did Ariſtippus by a lewd Son of his; 
and being reproached for it by one of his Friends, who defired him to con- 
ſider, that he was a Part of his own Fleſh, and proceeded from his Loins ; 
be anſwered, That Lice, and many other Superfluities come from a Man's 
Body; and yet, as they are ill, they muſt be thrown away, 
Blut thoſe Fathers are greatly to beblamed, who by an unjuſt Partiality, and 
without any reaſonable Conſideration, uſe one Child as legitimate, and the 
reſt as Baſtards. From whence it follows, that he who is leaſt in Eſteem, 
not only fails in Affection towards his Father, but begins a ſecret War with 
his Brothers; and thus the Father, whoſe principal View ſhould be, to 
maintain Peace and Concord among his Children, ſhall, by his imprudent 
and: unjuſt Partiality, plant amongſt them a Root of continual Diſcord. 
And therefore the Father ought to be well adviſed, how he prefers one Child 
before another in his Good-will, which he muſt not do upon evety trifling 
Occaſion. /: There are ſome who will do ſo, not for any Fault they find, 
but merely for ſome natural Imperſection; and herein, in my Opinion, 
they are juſtly blameable, in puniſhing their innocent Child for their own 
Miſdemeandurs; who, at the fame Time they begat them, had upon them, 
no doubt, ſome Infirmity in Mind or Body. ne 85 
'  . Guazz0. I cannot bear with the Folly of ſome Fathers, who make ſome 
one particular Child their Darling and Minion, without any peculiar good 
uality to: recommend him; and are not aſhamed to let every Body ſee 
their fond and fooliſh Doting. "195150! 
- Aunibah An Ape happened to have two young ones at a Litter; one of 
them ſhe loved, but the other ſhe had no Regard for ; but, on ſome Qcca-. 
fion, being forced to fly from her Den, ſhe took that ſhe loved beſt in her 
Arms, and tied the other to her Back. As the was running along, ſhe hap- 
xened to ſtumble againſt ſomething, by which ſhe fell, and killed that which 
hugged in her Arms; but the other, which was on her Back, had ho 
Harm at all. Thus we often ſee, a Father does Penance for his fond and 
doting Offence; for, S thoſe Children that are moſt fondled, have 
the worſt Fortune. Nay, it often happens, that the Children of the right 


Side, by the too great Indulgence of their Parents, prove Dolts, Fools, and 
mere Simpletons ; whereas, on the contrary, they who come in at the Back- 
door, being baniſhed ſrom their Father's Houſe, and driven to ſhift for them- 
ſelves, do, very often, by their own Diligence and Induſtry, advance them- 
ſelves in the World, and get into a happier State than their Fathers and 
legitimate Brothers are in, and frequently affiſt them in their * 
T7” es. n fe 'Guazzo. 
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.. Guazzv. We may then boldly affirm, that the Injuſtice of the Father, 
occaſions a Diſagreement bmw his Children and him, whatever may be 
the Effect of that unequal Love which I propoſed, 
Anibal. True: But as we made Mention of a Merchant, the Father of 
Doctors and Scholars, it brings to my Mind another Occaſion which breeds 
Jars between a F ather and his Child ; namely, when the Father is inferior, 
in his Calling, to his Son. As thus; if the Father be an ignorant Man, 
or a plain Country Fellow, and the Son riſes to great Attainments in Learn- 
ing, or ſhines at Court; you will find a good deal of Difficulty in making 
theſe two agree; for the Father, according to his Nature, and his Calling, 
has his Mind turned to low and grovelling Things, and either has no Notion 
of, or eſteens not, the eminent Degree of his Son. And altho' he fays no- 
thing of it, yet be is not well pleaſed in his Mind, to fe his Son. maintain 
a Port proper to his Station, and that he is ſo ſumptuous in his Diet and 
Apparel; for he had rather he would convert his Income into Lands, Cat- 
tle, or ſome. other Commodity. | 

There are others, who are not quite ſo fooliſh, but know the Merit of 
their Children, and what is convenient for the Station they are in; yet, as 
they are inferior to them, they are ſecretly grieved at it, and labour all they 
can to hinder their Preferment, 

On the other Side, you ſhall ſee the Son, either becuafs he obſerves his 
Father does not les him as others do, or that he ſees him lead an ignoble 
Life, which he will not be prevailed upon to relinquiſh, withdraws his Affec- 
tion from him, and would not willingly have him at any Time come in 
his Sight, becauſe he thinks that he diſhonours him; and if he is not ſo 
wicked as to wiſh his Death; he is at leaſt not ill pleaſed, if, by ſome Sick- 
neſs or Infirmity, he is laid by in ſome Corner of the Houſe. 

Guazzo. To this Purpoſe is the Story I heard the other Day, of a Wretch 
ſo miſerable, that he would never agree that his Son, a Doctor of Phyſic, 
ſhould keep a Servant to wait upon him; ſo that, when he went Abroad, 
he was forced to retain a poor Man hard by, to follow him inſtead of a 
Servant. And one Morning ſtaying for his Man at the Gate, to wait on 
him to Maſs, and it being late, the Father, conſcious of his own Miſerable- 
neſs, and ſeeing his Son ſo hardly put to it, put on his Cloak, and ſaid to 
him, Go along to Maſs, and I will follow you, ſuppoſing his Son was ſuch 

a Fool to e his Offer, and to . himſelf Abroad in ſuch a ſhameful 
Manner. 

» Anmoal, Ii imagine he offered to wait upon his Son, rather 3 he 

Er not give * poor . a Dinner, than for any Shame be had 


of his own. 
Nui. IJ. HR © Guazz0, 
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Guazzo. Since you have mentioned this Example, T ſhould be glad to 
know, in this Difference of Degree and Calling, w ſhould: have the Pre- 
ference, the Father or Son? | 
| 8 This Doubt has been already reſolved by Taurus the Philoſo- 

her; who being viſited by a Roman Preſident, and by the Father of the 
Prelident; and there happening to be but one Chair ſet, while they were 
bringing another, he deſired the Father to ſit down; who anſwered, That 

his Son ought to fit firſt, becauſe he was Preſident. However, he ſtill per- 
ſiſted in defiring him to fit, and he would then ſhew which of the two 
ought to have the Preference: 'The Father being ſet, and afterwards the 
Son, he gave this Sentence, That in public Places and Afairs, the Father 
being a private Perſon, ought to give Place to the Son, who is appointed in 
Office, and repreſents the Majeſty of his Prince or Common-wealth ; but otber- 
wiſe, in private Places, and in the Company of Friends, the public Autherity 
muſt give Place to the Parental Furisdiction. 

Guazzo, According to this Sentence, the Father of the Doctor whom 
we juſt now mentioned ſhould, that Morning he was going to Maſs, have 
made his Son follow him in his long Gown, fince he was in no Office, but 

only a Doctor; which would have been a rare Sight, and have occafioned + 
a good deal of Laughter, tho' perhaps without Reaſon. 

 Annibal. If this deſerves to be laughed at, the Example of Supi 
Gracchus Conſul of Rome, is worthy Admiration who, to preſerve his 
Dignity in Public, meeting his Father, Q, Fabius Maximus, the Proconſul, 
on HForſe- back, ordered his Officers to go and command him to alight, which 
he immediately did, and was pleaſed that his Son knew o well to maintain 
the Majeſty of the Roman Empire. 

But to return to our Matter; there is one Occaſion yet unmentioned, of 
the Diſagreement between the Father and the Child; namely, when the 
Father will never ſuffer his Children to get'out of their ICS Vs 

: \Guazzo. What do you mean by that? . 
Annibal. Why, when either through the Authority aſſumed by old Age, 
or the Ambition, Covetouſneſs, or too fond a Conceit of his own Sufficiency, 
the Father is ſo deſirous of keeping his paternal Juriſdiction, that tho his 
Children are arrived at Mens Eſtate, and are every way perfectly accom- 
pliſhed, yet he will not allow them either a competent ede, or more 
Liberty than they had when they were Children. 

Guazzo. I think they have juſt Reaſon to turn Malcontents, ſnce they 
know they have attained to Manhood, and that every Body counts them 
Men, and yet are uſed by their Fathers like Children. And therefore 
I can't much blame them, if, inſtead of loving him, they complain of Death 
for delayin g the Execution of that Sentence, which; ſo long before, was 

pronounced | 
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pronounced aainſt him. To this purpoſe, I know a Gentleman, who has 
lived theſe forty Years under a very rich Father, who is ſo miſerable, that 
he drives him to Deſpair, and to ſay often to his Companions, that he is 
a Fool to live ſo. long, and that it is now high Time for him to go to ano- 
ther World ; adding, that when his Eſtate falls-into his Hands, it will do 
him no Service; becauſe, by the Courſe of Nature, he ſhall be forced ſoon 
to leave it again. or bur | 1. 
Annibal. A certain Country Fellow uſed to ſay, that he got by bis La- 
bour every Day, five Loaves of Bread. Being aſked how he diſpoſed of 
them? anſwered, After this Manner; one ¶ keep to myſelf; one I throw away; 
one I pay as a Debt; and the other. two I lend out, Being requeſted to ex- 
pound this Riddle, he faid, I take one for myſeli; I throw away another in 
givigg it to my Step-mother ; 1 reſtare one to my Father, as Part of the Debt 
T owe him; and two I lend Io ny Children. By this Example, more noble 
than ruſtic, Children ſhould learn to be loving and grateful to their Pa- 
rents, and Parents to be liberal to their Children; and remember, that in 
their Age and Neceſſity, that which they have-lent to their Children, ſhall 
be repaid them; a Thing which, the Fathers we have been ſpeaking of, 
but little regard; and a Man may well ſay, they are in their Dotage, are be- 
come Children again, and quite void of Judgment. | acct 
- Guazzo, If all this muſt be imputed to Age, I will not affirm that ſuch 
Men ought to live amongſt the Calpians, who, when the Father arrives to 
the Age of threeſcore and ten, kill him out of the Way, and give his Body 
to be devoured by Beaſts. But I muſt fay, they ought to acknowledge their 
Inſufficiency and Want of Judgment, and refer the ordering their Houſe 
and Manner of Living to their Children, who/ are better able to manage 
ſach weighty Concerns. If Covetouſneſs be the Cauſe of it, they ought 
to conſider, that this, in old Folks eſpecially, is moſt ſcandalous. --For there 
is nothing more abſurd, or irrational, than for a Man to make great Proviſion 
for his Journey, when he is almoſt at his Journey's End. And if they 
have heaped up Wealth for themſelves, why, a little of it will ſerve their 
Turns; but if they have laboured for their Children, it is meet they ſhould 
let them have it, ſo ſoon as they have Diſcretion to know how to uſe it. 
If the Fault proceed from Ambition, the poor Creatures ought to imitate 
the Example of Princes and Governors, who, when they ſee their Children 
capable of Government, willingly reſign to them their Eſtates, Realms, 
and Empires; of which we have many Examples, If they preſume too 
much on their own ſuperior Abilities, they ſhould be told, that Children 
now-adays are born wiſe, And as Men live not fo long in theſe Times, 
as they did in former Ages, ſo they grow to Perfection much ſooner now, 


than heretofore. | 
Hh 2 | Aunibal. 
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Annibul. It is very hard for theſe old Folks to reap any Profit from 
theſe good Admonitions; becauſe their Vices, by Length of Time, have 
taken too deep Root in them, to be eaſily plucked up; yet we muſt not forbear 
to adviſe the Father, if he tender the Happineſs and Advancement of 
his Child, to allow him, with Diſcretion, ſome Liberty in the Affairs of 
the Family, ſuffering him ſometimes to invite, welcome, and treat his 
Companions in a handſome Manner, and to give Entertainment to Strangers; 
and, as Occafion ſerves, to make uſe of the Goods of the Houſe : But 
above. all 'Things, he muſt both by Example and Admonition, keep the 
the Door of his Heart ſhut againſt | inſatiable Covetouſnefs, which makes 
Men wicked and unjuſt, or at leaſt, never ſuffers them to live a peaceable 
Hour. But efpecially, the Father, who is a Gentleman, ſhould bear in his 
Mind the Example of that King, who coming into his Son's Apartment, 
and ſeeing many Pieces of Plate, which he had given him, ſaid to him, 
T percerve thou haſt no ' princely Mind, fince of ſo many Things which I 
Preſented thee, thou haſt not yot mage one Friend. So that the Father ought 
to ſtir up his Son to noble and generous Deeds; however with this 
Reſtriction, that now and then, if his more important Affairs will permit 
him, he play the good Huſband, and ſee that Things are in due Order about 
Home; whereby he will be the better able to preſerve and augment his 
Eſtate, and keep Things from running to Ruin; from hence will ariſe 
three very beneficial Effects. 1 5. 996565 nale 
The (firſt is, the Love of the Son, who ſeeing his Father, by little 
and little, withdrawing himſelf from the Government of the Houſe with. 
a View to place him in his Room, receives thereby 'a mighty Satisfaction; 
thinks himſelf infinitely obliged to him, and not only honours him, but 
wiſhes him a long Life on Eartn. arg 3% 
The Second is, the Benefit of the Son, who, by this Means, after his 
Father's Death; will have no occaſion to aſk Counſel of his Friends and 
Relations, nor put himſelf in the Power of his -Servants, fer the ordering 
of his Houſe, — by the Goodneſs and Foreſight of his Father, a ſuffi- 
cient Knowledge of all Things; ſo that the Government of his Family 
will neither be ſtrange or troubleſome to him, as it is to many when they 
have loſt their Father. | , 

The Third is, the ſweet Reſt and Contentme nt which the Father enjoys 
in his advanced Years; as well in that he find* himſelf rid of all Incum- 
brance and Vexation ; and beſides, fees his Son rule his Houſe, as he did 
himſelf, in an orderly Manner, For my own Part, I count it the greateſt 
Felicity in the World, for a Man to have about him, a Number of goodly 
Children, of excellent Endowments, and whom he may juſtly call the 
Light of his Eyes, and the Staff of his Age. And therefore I don't wonder 
* ES that 
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that that t Lady Carnelia, when a Neighbour deſired to ſee her _ 
and Jewels, ſhewed her learned and virtuous Children, And certainly it 
muſt be a greater Pleaſure to the Father, to ſee the Proof of his Child, his 

rudent Management of Affairs, and the ordering his Family, than to do it 
bimſell. Now when the Father ſhall be arrived at the Haven of ſuch 
Happineſs and Conſolation, methinks he may joyfully expect the laſt Hour 
of his Life, and die very contentedly. 

Guazzo. It is, no doubt, much better to make Room for their Children 
of their own Accord, than to ſtay till they muſt do it of Neceſſity, and in 
Spite of their Teeth. Thus Prolemy gave the Kingdom of AÆgypt to his 
Son, ſaying, That a Realm was. nut near ſo honourable nor acceptable a Thing, 

as to be the Father of a King; and this very Thing, was that which, above 
| al others, contributed to raiſe Charles I. to immortal Glory. 

Annibal, Altho' it is written in Holy Scripture, Give not Authority over 
thee, neither to thy Son, neither to a Woman, nor to a Brother, nor a Friend, 
and give not away thy Living to another while thou. art alive, left thou after- 
wards repent it; yet there have been in Times paſt, and are at this Day, 
many wiſe Fathers, who part both with their Authority and Living to their 
Children, yet incur no Inconvenience by it; but do it in ſuch a Manner, 
that they never bring themſelves into Subjection to them, nor into ſuch a 
Caſe, that they are not able to live without them. For, as the Inheritance 
| belongs of Right to the Child, when he ſees the F ather keep it all to him- 
ſelf, he not only deſires to obtain it, but ſeeks to recover it, as tho' it were 
his "Doe. And when he is obliged to ſtay for it till his Father is dead, he 
thinks it is given him by Death, and not by his Father, and therefore owes 
him no Thanks. 

Guazzo. All the Occaſions you 1 hitherto rehearſed, of the Diſa- 
greement between Father and Children, ariſe from the Fault of the Parent; 
now it will be proper to let us know what thoſe Occafions are, which pro- 
ceed from the Fault of the Child. 

Annibal. When the Father ſhall behave in ſuch Sort, 2 none of theſe 
Occaſions we have been ſpeaking of, have been given, I think the Child has 
no Cauſe to be at Variance with bim; and this Obſervation will be found 
true, that the Son, for the moſt Part, is like his Father; and this likewiſe, 
that the Daughter commonly follows the Steps of her Mother. But as there 
are ſome Children untoward enough, without any Imputation on the 
Part of the Father, I think it is proper we ſhould preſcribe ſome Form of 
Converſation he ſhould obſerve with his Father; ; ſo that on his Side, no 
Occafion of Diſturbance or Difference may ariſe. 

- Guazze, Tho' by the Diſcourſe we have already had, I am . in- 
formed how the Father ought to behave towards his Child; yet I ſhould 
be 
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be glad if you will pleaſe to recapitulate the Heads or chief Points of what 
belong to the Father; and then deſcend to the Duties of the Child, as you 
have now offered to do. . | . | 

Annibal. I will do fo; and in the firſt Place, IJ muſt tell the Father, that 
there is nothing in the World wherein Care and Diligence is ſo much re- 
quired, as in the Nurture and Education. of Children; for on this princi- 
pally depends the Support, or the Decay of Families: That he begin early 
to furniſh their tender Minds with the Fear and Knowledge of God, with 
Juſtice, Truth, Virtue, and good Conditions, in ſuch a Manner, that they 
may learn to live, as if they were ſtill at the Point of Death: That he en- 
deavour to keep them in Obedience, rather by kind Uſage, than by ſevere 
| Diſcipline ; and oblige them to do well, rather of their own Accord, than 
by Compulſion; for it is unſeemly for one that is free, to live in Bondage; 
neither is Fear a good Keeper of Virtue: That in teaching them, he rather 
fondle, than. terrify them ; for no Art or Diſcipline makes any laſting Im- 
preſſion on the Mind, that is forced upon it: That how forward ſoever they 
be, yet, that he ceaſe not to encourage and excite them to go on; for there 
is no Horſe ſo good, but he may want the Spur: That he ſuffer them not 
to be idle, but enure them to Labour, whereby they will be the better able 
to bear Toils and Fatigues; as Milo, who could carry a Bull, becauſe he 
uſed to carry him when a Calf: That he never put himſelf in a Paſſion 
with his Children; for a good Father uſes Prudence inſtead of Anger, and 
awards a ſmall Puniſhment for a great Fault; and yet is not fo fooliſhly 
pitiful, as wholly to pardon it; knowing, that as by ſparing the Rod, he 
may ſeem the Chiid's Enemy; ſo by wearing it too much, he may break 
his Spirit, and make him dull and deſperate : That he provide good Maſ- 
ters and Governors for them, who ſhould conſtantly attend them; for young 
Children muſt be propped up like young Trees, leaſt the Tempeſt of Vices 
ſhould either break, them, -or bend them crooked : That he by no Means 
ſuffer them to keep Company with Servants, or the vulgar Sort of People, 
of whom they will learn ſuch corrupt Language, and bad Manners, as they 
will never after get rid of: That he carefully obſerve in their Childhood, 
what Kind of Life their Inclinations lead them to, in order to fix them the 
better in it; for a bad Beginning has generally an unlucky End: That he 
inſtru them how to govern themſelves with the Bridle and the Spur; that 
is, with Shame in diſhoneſt Things, and a Defire of Glory by the Means 
of Virtue: That, without juſt Occaſion, he uſe no Partiality among his 
Children, unleſs he has a Mind to ſet them together by the Ears: That in 
all his Actions he behave with Gravity and Modefty, and by doing well 
himſelf, give a good Example to his Children, and remember how ſhame- 
ful a Thing it is, that he, who ought to be a Pattern of Virtue to others, 
is 
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is himſelf polluted with Vice: That in his old Age, when his Sons are 
Men grown, he do not, through Covetouſneſs, withhold from them a rea- 
ſonable Subſiſtence, but ſo deal with them, that they may fancy they enjoy 
their Patrimony no leſs in his Life- time, than they expect to enjoy it after 
his Death; otherwiſe, inſtead of honouring him, they will wiſh him in his 
Grave: Finally, that he be fo watchful for the Good of his Children, that 
at his Death, he feel no Burden upon his Conſcience, for having neglected 
any Thing on their Behalf; perſwading himſelf, that among all the Abuſes 
of the World (which are thus recited by an excellent Author; A wiſe Man 
without Works; an old Man without Religion; a young Man without Obedi- 
ence; a rich Man without Charity; a Woman without Modeſty; a Maſter 
without Virtue ; a Chriſtian contentious; a poor Man proud; a King unjuſt) 
there is none worſ#than a negligent Father. And therefore being moved 
by Nature, excited by Conſcience, and bound in Honour and Juſtice, to 
beſtow his Care upon his Children, let him be ſure not to lay afide that 
Care, but imitate the Example of good Aneas; His Son Aſcanius was his 
only Care. | PAY | 

Guazzo, Let me intreat you now, for your greater Eaſe, to diſcuſs, in a 
few Words, the Duty of a Child. | | 

Annibal. If a Child did but duly weigh and conſider, the great, the ex- 
treme Love of the Father to him, there would be no need to preſcribe 
a Form of Converſation; for that Conſideration would keep him in his 
Duty, and. oblige him to conform himſelf to the Will of his Father in all 
Things. I could bring many Examples of affectionate Fathers, who, for 
ſome Misfortune that has befel their Children, have ſhewn their exceſſive 
Love, either by a voluntary Death, or ſome other dolorous Effect. But 
I ſhall here only mention the Grief of King David, who, at the Death of 
his Son Abſalom, was ſo vanquiſhed by his Affections (which, in all other 
Reſpects, he uſed to maſter) that, pouring ont his Sorrow with. a Flood of 
Tears, he at laſt broke out into that grievous Lamentation, O my Son Abſa- 
lom, my Son, my Son ! would God I had died for thee ! Thus afflited was. 
he for the Death of his Son, notwithſtanding he had before ſlain his Bro- 
ther Amnon, and had been guilty of a thouſand Outrages againſt him elf; 
and laſtly, had conſpired to deprive him of his Crown and Kingdom, 

But inaſmuch as Children have no ſuch Regard to the tender Love of 
their Parents, as they ought to have, I will, ſince you defire it, give theſe 
brief Directions, viz. That they ought to know, that the firſt Law of 
Nature, is to honour their Father and Mother; and that the Spartans uſed 
to reverence their Elders, to the End, that by habituating themſelves to reſ- 
pe& thoſe with whom they had nothing to do, they might have their Pa- 
rents in greater Honour and Veneration, If Heathens obſerved this Law 

| {0- 
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ſo inviolably, much more is it incumbent on Chriſtians to keep it, who 
have received it from the Mouth of God himſelf, who gives his Bleſſing, 
and promiſes the Reward of long Life to thoſe that honour their Father 
and Mother ; that no Child ſhould be ſo abſolutely void of Grace, as to for- 
get, among an infinite Number of others, theſe three Benefits which he 
receives from his Father ; namely, his Being, his Nouriſhment, and his 
Education; for every one of theſe is ſufficient to perſwade him, that, next 
unto God, there is nothing to be honoured ſo much as the Father and Mo- 
ther. If the Father is crabbed and churliſh to them, let the many Benefits 
they receive from him, ballance that Cruelty, and continue them in their 
Duty, by the Example of the young Man, who, when one reproacded 
him with the bad Character his Father gave of him, anſwered, That be 
would not do it, unleſs he had Cauſe. Let them be careful not to moleſt 
their Parents in any Manner, or contend with them, but rather overcome 
them with Patience; for they may be aſſured they will never find a ſurer 
Friend than their Father; and they ſhould always remember, that he who 
ſtubbornly oppoſes his Father, provokes the Wrath of God againſt him; 
ſo that he will neither paſs his Life quietly, nor will his End be honourable, 
Let them ſo behave themſelves, that their Father have no Reaſon to curſe 
them, as Ædipus did his Children; for it it is a certain Truth, that God 
hears the Prayers of Parents againſt their Children. Let them not imagine, 
that by any Actions or Services they are capable of performing, they can 
nlake a fafficient Recompence for their Father's Goodneſs towards them; 
neither need they fear they ſhall be thought Flatterers, for any Praiſe they 
can give them, or for any Kindneſs they can ſhew them ; for when they 
have done their Duty in the exacteſt Manner poſſible, yet will they fall 
ſhort of what they. ſhould do. Laſtly, let them ſtand faſt by their Parents 
in all their Troubles and Adverſities; and aſſure themſelves, that they who 
abandon their Parents, ſhall be forſaken of God ; which is the greateſt Mi- 
{ery that can befal them. _ Pug | 

Guazzo. From your pious Admonitions, a Man may conclude, that the 
wiſe Socrates was not in the Wrong; whe being aſked, Why he made no 
Law again Murderers of Parents? anſwered, That he thought no Man could 
be ſo abandoned to Wickedneſi, as ever to commit ſuch monſtrous Impiety. 
Have you any more to add, touching the Converſation. between Father and 
Son ? 5 I N 

Annibal. Nothing, but that he ſhall have the ame Meaſure made him by 
his Children, as he ſhall mete to his Father. Like that Father, who was 
driven out of his own Houſe by his Son, and forced to take up his Lodg- 
ing in the Hoſpital-houſe; one Day ſeeing his Son paſs by the Door, 
begged of him for Charity's Sake, at leaſt, to ſend him a Pair of Sheets, 


to 
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to lie in. The Son, moved with his Father's Requeſt, no ſooner came 
Home, but he ordered one of his Sons to carry a Pair of Sheets to his 
Grandfather at the Hoſpital ; but the Child delivered but one of them ; 
which his Father blaming him for at his Return, he anfwered, I vill keep 
the other for you, when in your old Age you ſhall go to the Hoſpital, as my 
Grandfather 1s now forced to do, Whence we may learn, that our Children 
will deal with us, as we deal with our Parents, And this ſhall ferve as a 
Concluſion to our Diſcourſe upon this Kind of Converſation, 
- Grazzo. Your Diſcourſe will be more perfect, if you will make ſome 
particular Mention of Daughters; ſince the Father muſt behave differently 
to them, from what he does to his Sons. g 

Anibal. I am afraid I cannot ſatisfy you in this Point; becauſe at this 
Titne, the Manner of bringing them up, is ſo different, I won't ſay of one 
Country from another, but of the ſame Country, and of the ſame City, 
that a Man can give no certain determinate Rule about it: For ſome Fa- 
thers will not ſuffer their Daughters to ſet one Foot out of Doors above 
once or twice in a Vear, at ſome ſolemn Feſtivals. Some will give them 
the Liberty, not only to keep Company with their Acquaintance and Kinſ- 
folks at Home at their own Houſes, but alſo to viſit their Friends abroad, 
and be preſent at Banquets and friendly Entertainments. Some will have 
them taught to write and read, and to be inſtructed in Poetry, Muſic, and 
Painting: Others will only have them to know how to handle the Diſtaff, 
and govern the Houſe. Do you imagine then it is poſſible to ſet down one 
Law, which ſhall comprehend all theſe Diverſities? WP 

Guazzo. I remember I have read of a _ eminent Painter, who, being 
to draw the ſingular Beauties of Hellen, aſſembled together a Company of 
the faireſt Women he could get; and taking from every one the Part in 
which ſhe chiefly excelled, out of all thoſe Beauties he formed his Hellen; 
ſo methinks, I would have you, out of thoſe ſeveral Faſhions you have re- 
hearſed, to draw, with the Pencil of your Judgment, thoſe Parts out of 
every one of their Perſons, which pleaſe you beſt, and of them to compoſe 
the Form and Manner of a perfect Virgin, | 
Anibal. I had rather you would perſwade me to fly, than follow the 

Example of the Painter; becauſe, as he drew Hellen, I think I ſhould do 
better to delineate a Lucretia or a Virginea. | 

Guaz zo. You have now taken me at an Advantage; but I deſire yon 
to anſwer me, according to the ſimple Meaning of my Words. | 

Annibal. And if I do fo, I muſt not imitate the Painter; becauſe his 
Painting tended only to one End; but it is not fo with Fathers in bringing 
up their Daughters; and yet perhaps all thoſe Diverſities, if well under- 


flood, are commendable, 
| I1 GUT, 
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Guazzo. I don't ſee how thoſe Extremities are to be commended: For 
not to ſuffer a Maid to go Abroad above once or twice in a Year, and to 


keep her incloſed like a ſacred Relique, is the Way to make her fooliſh, fear- 
ful, and out of Countenance in Company, and moro eaſily to be entrapped 


in a Snare: For, not being accuſtomed to ſee the Sun, no ſooner. does ſhe 
ſet Foot out of the Houle, but her Eyes are dazled with the leaſt Beam of 


it, and down ſhe tumbles backward. Now the other, who goes Abroad 
every Day with her Mother, and frequents Feaſts and Entertainments, 
melts away like Wax in the Fire; and driving away by little and little, the 
maidenly Modeſty out of her Looks and Geſtures, in their ſtead. there a 

pears a licentious and wanton Behaviour; ſo that ſhe is taken Bi aig 


2 Mother than a, Maid. And if there happen no worſe Conſequence, the 


Mother ought, at leaſt, to aſſure herſelf of this; that as ſome. Perſons, preſſed 
by Poverty and. Neceſſity, bring into the public Market the moveable Goods 
of their Houſe; ſo. the Mother, by bringing her Daughter too frequently 
Abroad into public Places, makes her thereby the leſs valued, and worſe 
beſtowed, than otherwiſe ſhe. might be. I ſay nothing of thoſe who are 


taught in their Chambers to read, fing, and make Verſes, and are not per- 


mitted to come down into the Kitchen: I will leave that Charge to the 
poor | Huſband, whoſe Houſe, and, not unfrequently, his Honour, goes to 
Wreck; and all this proceeds from having fo learned a Wife. And if you 

caſt your Eyes upon thoſe, who can do nothing but ſpin and ſew, you will 


ſes in their Attire, their Talk, and Behaviour, the very Figure of a Country 


Milk-maid, who will appear with as good a Grace amongſt other Women, 


as a Satire would amongſt the Nymphs. And therefore I ſhould think you 


will do well, if from each of them you would ſelect her moſt agreeable 
Accompliſhments, and of them all to make a perfect Model, acccording to 
your -own Fancy. Thy caps; 7 3 
Anibal. 1 will do it in few Words; and I anſwer, that all thoſe different 
Qualities are commendable, when they tend to a commendable End. Such 
then as are diſcreet Fathers, and would be ſucceſsful in the Diſpoſal of their 
Daughters, ought, in the firſt Place, duly to conſider their Degree, and Diſ- 
poſitions; and then diſpoſe of them accordingly. And if they think to de- 


vote them to Religion, the Mother, who ought to have the Charge of them, 


muſt endeavour to wean them from all worldly Vanities, and to inculcate 
ſuch a Sincerity of Thoughts, and Purity of Life, as that the Vow they 
ſhall make, which is above the Power of human Nature, and contrary to 
the "ures thy, Hig to Mankind, may not be fo broken as we daily ſee it is; 
and that that State of Life may not be polluted with Whoredom and other 


,  Kilthineſs, as it was by Rhea, the Roman Veſtal Virgin, and by many other 


Romiſb Votaries ſince her Time. If they mean to beſtow them in Marriage, 
f | | | the 
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Father muſt conſider of what Calling, and of what Country, his Son- in- 
Law is likely to be, and ſo to frame his Daughter accordingly. As thus; 
if he purpoſe to marry her into a Country where the Wives are obliged to 
a ſtrict Life, and are mued up by their Huſbands like Hawks, for fear leſt 
they ſhould fly at ſome forbidden Prey; in ſuch Caſe it behoves the Father 
to abridge her of Liberty, to keep her within Doors, and to aceuſtom her 
to ſuch a hard and ſolitary Life, that it may ſeem leſs ſtrange and grievous 
to her, when ſhe ſhall be confined to it. On the contrary, if ſhe is to be 
married into a Country of more Freedom, ſuch as Piedmont, or Montferrat, 
the Father muſt a little ſlacken the Bridle-Hand, and give her more Liberty, 
that ſhe may be the more fit for that Life, which the Wives there lead, and 
not be taken for a Fool, or an ungain Creature. | 
.. Guazz0. The Father has not always his Son-in-Law at his Elbow. Mar- 
riages (it is faid) are made in Heaven, and are guided by Deſtiny ; fo that 
the Father may be ten Years in contriving a Thing, which, in a Moment, 
he may be obliged. to undo again. 
Annibal. You have prevented me; for I deſigned to have ſaid the ſame 
Thing : And therefore I think, that as the Father is at no Certainty with 
Reſpect to the Marriage of his Daughter, he ought, in this double Situation, 
to carry a heavy, rather than a light Hand, upon the Bridle : For it is much 
more eaſy to let looſe the Reins afterwards, than to take them up, when they 
are once laid on the Neck. 
Guaxzo. Since you are fallen upon this Point, the Reſtraint of Liberty, 
I cannot forbear ſpeaking of an Abuſe in this City, where a Man ſhall fee 
nothing all Day long, but Women in the Streets, going from Houſe to 
Houſe, viſiting ſome out of mere Complaiſance ; and others, making a Re- 
turn for a Viſit before paid them, and without any other Occaſion : Not 
on Account of any Marriages, or the Death of ſome Friend; but, as 
I have been informed, if ſome Female has had a Fit of an Ague, or has 
kept her Chamber a Day or two, all the Women in Town run thither in 
a Row, as it were in Proceſſion, | 
Annibal. Theſe Viſitations ſo frequently happen, and are ſo many, that 
the Women ſpend fix Days of the Week in them; inſomuch that you 
ſhall hear ſome of them complain, that they have ſcarce Leiſure on the 
Saturday, to waſh their Face. But one Thing I will venture to fay, that 
they are not only excuſable, but deſerve Praiſe, if they make their Viſits 
in Charity, and not with a Deſign to ſhew their Finery, and jaunt about 
from Houſe to Houſe, to broach Scandal and falſe Reports againſt their 
Neighbours. It is certainly true, that thoſe Ladies of Mantua, who reſide 
in this City, laugh at, or at leaſt, are ſurprized with this unaccountable 


- Faſhion; yet, as they don't care to be out of the Mode, they run into the 
| | 117 ſame 


4 
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fame Folly, and trot up and down, conforming themſelves to the Uſage of 
our Countrywomen. | | i . 

Guaz so. If that Cuſtom were to be allowed, it would be of univerſal 


Uſe, to introduce another; namely, that while the Wives are goſſiping 


abroad, the Huſbands ſhould keep at Home, to ſtitch and ſpin, and to 
take Care of other Things about the Houſe, in their Abſence. 


*  Annibal. Let the Wives walk Abroad and take their Pleaſure, and we 


will go Home to their Daughters, whom it is neceſſary to inſtruct in Things 
proper to gain the Favour of their Miſtreſs, if the Father intends to place 
them at Court in the Service of ſome Princeſs. For which Purpoſe they 
muſt be taught to read, to write, to diſcourſe, to fing, to play on Inſtru- 


ments, to dance, and to be in every Reſpect accompliſhed Courtiers ; as that 


Venetian Lady was, who had this Encomium given her, that ſhe knew the 
Uſe of a Book better than a Wheel; a Pen, than of a Spindle ; Inditing, 
than of Sewing; Things which at this Day, few Women are acquainted 
with, but were very common in former. Times; for I am certain I have 
ſeen a Catalogue of more than a thouſand, who have been excellently ſkilled 


in Divinity, Philoſophy, Phyſic, Muſic, Painting, and in all the liberal 


Sciences. | | | | (9. 

" Guazzo, When I was at Paris, I faw about the French Queen, certain 
mean Gentlewomen, who were in ſuch Credit, only on Account of forme 
one of thoſe Excellencies you have mentioned, that they are ſince married 


to the chief Gentlemen im France, without a Penny given them in Dowry 


by their Fathers; but a ptivate Gentleman has no need of Singing and 


Dancing in his Houſe, e A 
Annibal. You ſay well; and therefore if the Father has no Proſpect of 

beſtowing his Daughter on ſome Man in a high Station, he ought rather 

to practiſe her in ſpinning on the Wheel, than in playing on Inſtruments. 
'Guazzo. But what think you of teaching the Daughters, not only 


Gentlemen, but Tradeſmen and Mechanics, to write and read? | 


Annibal. Since theſe Things are, at leaſt, commadious, if not abſolutely 


neceſſary, 1 do not diſapprove them, ſo that they be well employed. 


-"Guazzs. I ſhould be of your Mind, if the Women of Italy praftiſed 
the Law, and frequented the Courts of Judicature, in order to be acquainted 
with the Nature of Pleadings ; or, if in Merchandize, they kept the Books 
of Accompts,. as divers Women in France do: But in teaching our Women 
to write and read, we do but give them an Opportunity of turning over the 
hundred Novels of Boccace; and to write amorgus and looſe Letters. 

Annibal. We likewiſe give them an Opportunity of reading the. Lives 
of the Samts; to keep the Accounts of the Houſe; and to write their 


Minds to their abſent Huſbands, without difclofing their Secrets to a Clerk. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides; you may aſſure yourſelf, .that ſuch Women as cannot write, nor 
make Love by Letters, will do it, if fo difpoſed, by Words; and if their 
Tongues ſhould fail them, they would make dumb Signs. | 
But to bring this Matter, with Reſpect to Daughters, to a Concluſion ; 
I day, that in ſuch a Diverſity. of Methods as are now uſed in their Education, 
I can give no better Advice than this; that the Fathers beſtow all their 
Study and Induſtry in . them up chaſt, as well in Body, as in Mind; 
for a Man does not ſo much regard the Perfection of the firſt, as the Purity 
of the other. And therefore it is neceſſary to furniſh their Minds with pi- 
ous Thoughts; that from their native Purity, there may ſhine outwardly 
in their Face and Features, the bright Beams of Modeſty. And as Beauty 
is a frail and dangerous Thing, ſuch as are poſſeſſed of it, have ſo much the 
more need of that Virtue, to preſerve it unblemiſhed; for Beauty, in an 


unchaſt Woman, ſerves to no other Purpoſe, than a Gold Ring in a Swine's _. 


- Snout ; and, in ſhort, they ſhould underſtand the Force of that Saying of 
the Poet, A vicious Woman muſt not brag of Beauty, i 

Guag go. Before you paſs to the Converſation between Brothers, I would 
gladly have you ſhew the Difference in Converſation to be obſerved between 
Sons and Daughters, ” 

Annibal. I know not whether, in the Courſe of your Reading, you have 
met with that Paſſage, where Cicero gives a Rub upon his Daughter and his 
Son-in-Law, both at once. 

Guazzso. I don't remember I have read it; but if I have, it has ſlipt my 
Memory. 

Annibal. His Son-in-Law was of ſuch an effeminate Delicacy, that in 
his Gait, he uſed a flow and mincing Pace, like that of a Woman; on the 
other Side, his Daughter trod boldly like a Man; which her Father taking 
Notice of, ſaid to her jocoſely, Walk as your Huſband does; which is to be 
underſtood, not only of Walking, but of every Thing elſe, wherein it is in- 
decent for a Woman to imitate a Man, or a Man, a Woman. And there- |, 
| fore a Maid ought to frame her Behaviour in ſuch Sort, as to have princi- 
pally in View, as well internally as externally, that Virgin Modeſty, which 
is peculiar to Maids. For it is a monſtrous and vicious Thing, to fee a 
young Girl uſe ſuch Liberty and Boldnek in her Geſtures, Looks, and Talk, 
as.is proper only to Men. And therefore, let Maids, in all their Behaviour, 
learn to expreſs that Modeſty, which is fo becoming their Stations; and 
aſſure themſelves, that tho they are furniſhed with all other Beauties, Gra- 
ces, and Virtues in the World, yet if that bright Sun does not ſhine in them, 
all the others, as Stars borrowing Light from that, will be quite inviſible. 
And as Goldſmiths ſometimes cover ther” Gold and Jewels with a Glaſs, to 
make them ſhew the better; fo a Maid, under the Veil of Modeſty, ought 


| 
| 
| 
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to incloſe all her other Perfections, and ſo increaſe the Brightneſs of them, 
and the more forcibly draw the Eyes and Hearts of others, to love and 
admire her. On the other Side, it is the moſt odious Sight in the World, 
to ſce Sons, who by their effeminate Geſtures and Behaviour, make it a 
Doubt, whether they are Males or Females. Which makes me return to 


ſay, that the Father has a wrong Notion, who, with too great Rigour, ren- 
ders bis Son as fearful as a Hare; ſo that when he comes before his Betters, 


he can find no Tongue in his Mouth, or elſe ſpeaks and anſwers ſo fooliſhly, 
that he makes himſelf laughed at; for which Reaſon he would not wil- 


| lingly come into Company, but hide himſelf, and, as the Poet fays, Like 


a bunted Deer, he ſhrowds himſelf in Thickets. | | 

' Guazzo. In my Judgment, the French, in that Point, uſe great Diſcre- 
tion; for they, in the Infancy of their Children, begin to embolden them 
before their Superiors, and make them talk with them ; whereby they get 


themſelves a commendable Aſſurance, and a Reſolution in their Behaviour; 


neither are they any more abaſhed at the Preſence of the King himſelf, 


than of their Equals. | 

Annibal. This Kind of Boldneſs is not to be found in many Talians; 
for I have known among them many excellent and worthy Men, who, 
when they have come before Princes, have been fo aſtoniſhed and con- 
founded, that their Colour has changed, the Sweat run down their Faces, 
their Voices broken, their Bodies trembled, and their Words uttered fo 
fooliſhly, that they have manifeſtly diſcovered the Trouble they were in. 
And tho' wiſe Men like them not the leſs, but rather take it as a Proof of 
their good Nature, and therefore have the greater Affection for them; yet 


it often happens, that ſuch Perturbations are a great Hindrance to a Man, 


and are - ridiculed, as unbecoming his Character. And from hence it ap- 
pears, what vaſt Injury Fathers, Mothers, and Nurſes do young Children, 
when, in Sport, they frighten them with Bugbears, and ſuch Stuff; whereas 


they not only offend God, but make their Children timorous and cowardly. 


We ſhould rather uſe Means to make our Children bold, and uſe them at 
firſt, to ſet at Defiance ſuch Things as uſually breed ſuch Fearfulneſs in 
them; otherwiſe the Proverb will be verified in them, That the Wolf is 
cruel to the gentle Dog. And therefore we ſhould make them imitate the 
Fox, which at the Sight of the Lion, was ready to die with Fear; but 
upon ſeeing him again, his Fear began to abate; and at laſt he came be- 


fore him very boldly. Therefore we will conclude, that Boldneſ is requi- 
ſite in all Things; and that nothing is well done, which is executed with 
Fear and Doubt. n | j 


. 


Gunz ab. If there ever was a Time to aſſume Courage, and an Auda- 
city, no Doubt but it is now; ſince this deep Humility and Modeſty of 


Beha- 
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Behaviour, is thought fitter for eccleſiaſtical Men, than for Courtiers ; and 
though it may be acceptable to thoſe with whom it is uſed ; yet, as you 
ſay, it will prove prejudicial to thoſe who ſhall uſe it: Whereas, on the 
contrary, he that is bold in Company (if it be with Diſcretion) is more 
eſteemed, and finds Admiſſion in every Place; fo that neither the Precepts 
of Cato, nor the Doctrines of the Philoſophers, ſtand us in more Stead. in 
theſe Times, than as you ſay.  , _ ; 
Annibal. I will not affirm they are to be deſpiſed ; but I aſſert, that in 
thoſe Things which relate to Manners and Behaviour, (ſo long as they are 
not repugnant to Honeſty) we ought to model ourſelves according to the 
Cuſtoms of the Country, and Times we live in; fo that he may be able to 
make ſuch an Anſwer to the Obſervers of Antiquity, as was made to Poli- 
tian; who meeting a Friend of bis going a great Pace in the Street, caught 
hold of his Cloak, and adviſed him to walk more foftly ; becauſe Ariſtotle 
ſays, 4 flow Pace is a Sign of Gravity. His Friend thereupon ſtopping, 
and looking earneſtly in his Face, anſwered, I wonder at you; 11 Ariſtotle 
had had but half the Bufineſs that 1 have, he would have run inflead of 
walking, and not to have diſpatched the third Part of it. 

To conclude then, we will ſay, that fince neither the Men ought to be 
Serdanapuluſs's, nor Women Amazons, the Charge upon the Father is, to 
| ſee that by all Means, there be a Difference in the Converſation between 
the Son and the Daughter; which ſhould conſiſt in the Audacity of the 


one, and Modeſty of the other. 


 Guazzo. I think it would not be amiſs, if you ſhould preſcribe a Form 
of Converſation for Widows. | | 
Annibal. If we ſhould bring Widows into Company, how will you call 
them Widows? Yet we will propoſe to them either the Converſation of 
a ſecond Huſband, or elſe a ſolitary Life proper for Perſons in their Condi- 
tion. And fince we muſt ſay ſomething touching this Matter, let it ſuf- 
fice to ſhew, that the State of Widowhood is, of all others, the moſt un- 
' fortunate: For, not only thoſe that live licentiouſly, but even the wiſeſt 
and honeſteſt of them, ſerve as a Mark for ill Tongues to ſhoot at; and 
it ſeems, the more they cover their Faces and Eyes with their Maſques, the 
more buſily Men labour to diſcover in them ſome Faults. And therefore 
if they wilt live exempt from ſuch Enquiries, they muſt be very cautious 
(the younger eſpecially) that they give not the leaſt Suſpicion of Vanity, 
either in their Talk, Looks, Apparel, or Behaviour; and if they are not 
compelled on ſome. neceſſary Occaſion, they ought not to come into any 
Company, but to keep themſelves honeſt both in Word and Deed. But 
above all Things, they ſhould avoid Idleneſs and Eaſe, and apply them- 


ſelves continually to ſome commendable Exerciſe; remembring this Saying, 
| | That 
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Wat a Widow living in Voluptuouſneſs, is dead; and ſetting before them the 


Example of the renowned Widow Judith, who, tho' ſhe had the Induce- 
ment of an opulent Fortune, Youth, and ſingular Beauty, to marry again ; 
yet the' was content to prefer Widowhood before Wedlock ; her woollen 
Garments before gorgeous Apparel; Abſtinehce before Gluttony ; Watch- 


ing before Sleeping; Praying before Idleneſs; and, armed with theſe Wea- 


pons, ſhe cut off the Head of HoLoERNESs, that is, the Devil. | 
"Guazz0. I now expect, according to the Order of your Diviſion, that 


you will ſpeak of the Converſation between Brothers. © 
Annibal. You will then deſite me to ſpeak of that exprefsly, which is 


neceſſarily implied in that which I have already faid. For if the Father 
vie ſuch Care in the Education of his Children; and the Children ſuch 
Diligence in following the Iaſtructions of the Father, as we have adviſed 
them to do, it is impoſſible but the Brothers ſhould live in Unity and Amity, 
and govern themſelves equitably with one Mind and one Conſent; and 
therefore we have no Need to ſay much about it. £3 Yeti | 
Guagzo. If you conſider the ſeldom Agreement, and the frequent Quar- 


rels 280 Brothers, you will not want Matter to ſpeak of, if you want no 
Dime to | | 


peak in. 


Aumibal. As it is the Phyfician's greateſt Trouble to find out the Cauſe 


of the Diſeaſe, which being once found, he has ſoon a Medicine to cure it; 
ſd, according to our Cuſtom, we muſt firſt have Recourſe to the Occaſion 


that breeds this Diſcord among Brothers; which being once known, we 

ſhall quickly find a Remedy for it. | 
Guazzs. It is neceſſary we ſhould ſearch into the Grounds of it, becauſe 

its Effects are fo horrible and ſurprizing. For, in my Apprehenſion, the 


Rage between Savage Beaſts is not ſo fierce, as the Hate and Rancour be- 


tween Brothers living at Variance. | | 
Aunnibal. For Proof of your Opinion, it is ſaid, that the Animoſity be- 


tween Eteocles and Polynices was fo great, that their Bodies being burnt 


together, the Flames were ſeen miraculonſly to ſeperate one from the other; 
ſhewing plainly, that it was not in the Power of Death to reconcile their 
inveterate Enmity. _ I In 115 

Guagzo. When I was in France, I knew two Brothers, Taliunt, Men 


of Honour and Courage, and both Officers in the Army, and in the King's 


74 Theſe Gentlemen, on a very trifling Occaſion, quarrelled to fuch 
a Degree, that they not only parted their Lodging, which always uſed to be 
the fame for upwards of ten Years before, but forbore ſpeaking to, or falut- 
ing one another; nay, their Hatred wrankled fo deſperately in their Hearts, 


that if any Perſon endeavoured to mediate a Reconciliation betwixt them, 


by treating ſometimes with the one, and fometimes with the other, he would 
DP | | get 
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get nothing by- it, but their Ill-will. At the {ame Time, Count Hercales 
Stroxza. Ambaſſador of Mantua, had a Houſe at Paris, where, to main- 
tain his Dignity, as well as to give a Diſplay of his own Generoſity, he gave 
Entertainment to Gentlemen of all Countries, but was chiefly viſited by 
the ITtalians, thoſe eſpecially who had Poſts in the Army; of whom ons 
might ſometimes ſee at his Table to the Number of half a Score, fo that 
he 2 like their Captain. Thither often reſorted the one, or the other 
of theſe Brothers; and Eaſter- day happening to be near at Hand, the Count 
mimagined, that in thoſe Days of Penitence, he ſhould be able to bring them 
to a Confeſſion of their Fault, to be reconciled to each other, and to live in 
brotherly Love one with another. In order to which, he firſt began to try 
the Temper of the younger Brother, and to convince bim, that he ought 
to ſubmit himſelf to his elder Brother, but found his Heart ſo hardened, 
that he could make no Manner of Impreſſion upon it. Afterwards he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the other, and endeavoured by circumlocutory Diſcourſes, 
to make him underſtand, that it was his Part, as he was the elder Brother, 
and therefore Maſter of more Diſcretion, to give Way to the Humour of his 
Brother. This he interpreted in ſo wrong a Senſe, that he faid to the 
Count, That he underſtood, - by half a Word, his whole Meaning, and 
that he was content to ſorbear his Houſe, to the End, that thoſe whowere 
ſo much in his Favour, might have free Acceſs to it. In ſhort, all his At- 
tempts were in vain, as much as if be had made ſo many Aſſaults againſt 
an impregnable Fortreſs; and the beſt Terms he could bring him. to were, 
that in Reſpect to him, he would be reconciled with his Brother; but he 
would afterwards kill him if he could. But in this he miſled his Aim; 
for within a few Days after, in that ill Mind, he was Dain at the Battle of 
St. Qyintin. 

Annibal. He thought, I tanks be ſhould do the Count a ſingular Fa- 
vour, in deferting the Death of his Brother ſo long. And indeed, it is a 
deſperate Undertaking, to go about to quench the Fire of Diſcord, when 
it is once kindled in the Hearts of two Brothers; which very much puzzles 
me, when I think how this ſhould be, as it is ſo contrary to all Reaſon. 

Guazzo, Now, in my Opinion, it 1s very reconcileable to Reaſon, that 
a Man ſhould be moſt ſenſible of an Injury from him, who, of all Men, 
ought to give him the leaſt Trouble. 

Annibal. And I think a Man ought to be the Ie offended Wich hin, 
who has the moſt Room to make bold with him. 

Guazzs. Don't you know, that the ſtrongeſt 1 turns into the moſt 
inveterate Hatred? 


Annilal. Don't you know, that 1 thre 1 is « great Low, Foes allo 


on: to be great Patience? > 3 al ;. 9% 
GA | | © Guazze, 
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Guadzu. And yet Experience tells you, that the conträry to this is true. 
Anuilul. Brothers, indeed, are often at 'Variance, becauſo they never did 
perfectly agree: But ſuch Brothers, who, from their Infancy, have lived 

together in Love, will put up any Injury or Diſpleaſure, rather than quar- 
rel among themſelves. Deep JO ee e 
Guazzo. Vou mean then, that the Reaſon why Brothers fall out, & for 


want of Love. | | . 115 h 
Annibal. If I ſhould fet down that for the Cauſe, I might very juſtly be 
accounted as great a Fool as he, who being aſked, Why the Dog followed 
his Maſter? anſwered, Becauſe bis Maſter went before. And might 
ay, that, according to the Proverb, I endeavoured to fill your Mouth with 
an A. Spoon; that is, to ſeem to teach, and not to inſtruct. And there. 
fore, if you would have me proceed to the true Occaſions of this Diſcord, 
then I can tell you, that I have noted the two chief Cauſes thereof; the 
one is, by the Fault of Fathers; the other, is the Fault of Brothers. As 
to the Difcord which accraes from the Fault of Fathers, we have already 
ſpoken ſufficiently of it. As to the other, it happens, when Brothers take 
more Care of the Parts, than of the whole Body. By the Body, I mean, 
all the Brothers together; and by the Parts, each one of them; for our 
Brothers are of the ſame Uſe to as, as our Eyes, Hands, and Feet. And 
if we examine the Matter thoroughly, we ſhall find they are more aptly 
fitted for the mutual Aſſiſtance of each other, than the Members of out 
Body are: For one Hand can do no more than help the other Hand which 
is preſent; and one Foot, the other which is near it; but the mutual Aid 
of Brothers extends farther; for when they are ata great Diſtance from one 
another, they fail not to ſend Suocour and Aſſiſtance to each other. If 
therefore Brothers would purſue the Dictates of Nature, and apply them - 
ſelves chiefly to the Conſervation of this Body, and not beſtow all their 
Care on particular Parts, the Conſequence, no doubt, would be brotherly 
Love, and an harmonions Concord among them. eee, 
Guazzo. Indeed, that bafe Paſſion of Self- love, will not ſuffer us to love 
others as we ought to do, however nearly related they are to us. 
Annibal. That is true; and is likewiſe the Cauſe that there are fo few 
Brothers, who will prefer the common Honour and Profit of them all, be- 
fore their own particular Advancement; and from the ufual Neglect of this 
amicable Communion, frequently proceeds the Decay of Houſes. For by 
the Diviſion of the Eſtate, the united Strength of Brothers is weakened; 
and by the Diviſion of Hearts, they ſometimes happen to receive Injuries, 
' which every one, alone, has enough to do to withſtand. Which that wiſe 
King demonſtrated; by a Bundle of Rods, by which he inſtructed his Chil- 
dren, how invincible would be their Force, ſo long as they held * 


\ 
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And therefore it is neceflary, that above all Things, Brothers lay before 
them their common Credit, and. Emolument; and that all af them be care 
ful, both in their Actions and Conſultations, to maintain the Honour of 
| their Hauſe, and let no one of them perſwade himſelf that he can by his 
own Sufficiency, ſupply the Defects of the other, and bear away all the Ho- 
nour and Credit from the reſt. N26 x S 
|  Guazzo, But hold a little; fo long as I ſhall live — and well, 
do you imagine that my Honour is impaired, by the bad Lite of any of 
my Brathers? K | TOUT. zt See 
Anibal. Your ewn particular Honour will not be diminiſhed; but the 
Honour of your Houſe, wherein you bear a Part, will. 2 5324 
GCuazzo. Why ſo? Shall not my commendable Behaviour have as much 
Weight, as their diſſolute Conduct? / i hh 
Annibal. However it may ballance it, yet it cannot wipe off the Diſho- 
nour, which your Houſe ſuſtains by it; which is as much ſcandalized by 
their: ill governed Proceedings, as it is hououred by your laudable Actions. 
And theteſore they are greatly to Blame, who take not as great Care of 
— noted, 


their Brothers, as of themſelves; for ſince Brothers, as we have 
are Members of one Body, no one of them can be ſtained, without caſting 
a: Spot upon the whole Body; and therefore it is aid, The Noſe cannot le 
cut without making the Mouth/bloody. This Union, which ought to ſubſiſt 
among Brethren, is likewiſe implied in the very Name of | Brother, whichz 
in Gat, ſignifies, as it were, another; to let us know, that a Brother to 
2 Brother, is another Self. 1, cannot explain this by a fitter Inſtante, than of 
a Work or Book, of which there are printed at one Preſs a great Number 
of Volumes, the Binding and outward 'Embelliſhments' of which may be 
very different, and yet are but one Thing, having the fame Beginning and 
Ending; and the Faults which. are. in one of theſe Volumes, are common 
to them all; from whence I infer, that the Fault which is in one Brother, 
is common to all the reft. And therefore; for the Honour of their Houſe, 
Brothers ought to ſupport one another; and when one falls, the other ought 
to help him up again, or elſe confeſs, that he himſelf is alſo fallen to the 
Ground. Beſides, it is unworthy of Man, to ſee himſelf eminently exalted, 
and, looking towards the Ground, to behold his Brother proſtrate below, 
And a Man may boldly affirm, that he who has no Regard to his Brother's 


Honour, has but little Care of his own. a3; 5 +:688 
Of this common Honour, Scipio Africanus was exceeding careful; for, 
having ſubdued: Spain, vanquiſhed Hannibal, and conquered Africa, thought 
all he had dane of no Signification, unleſs he could likewiſe increaſe the 
Honour and Reputation of .his Brother ; of which he was fo jealous, that 
he not only procured him from the People of Reme, the Command of the 
x K k 2 Expe. 
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Expedition into hay but diveſting himſelf of his own — he was 
content to follow him as a Man at Arms, and a private Soldier, honouring 
him publickly as his Captain General, and conſulting ſecretly with him as his 
Brother, he wrought to effectually with him, that, conſcious of the Honour 
his Brother did him, aſſiſted by the Advice he gave him, and encouraged by 
the Example he had before ſnewn him, he won to himſelf, to his own im- 
mortal Glory, and the fingular Benefit of the Roman People, the Title and 
Sir- name of Afaticus. a nor in 2603. 21 2197 ob 
Guazzo. That Afiaticus might very properly ſay of Africanus, He was 
my Father, in Honour ; | my Son, in Loue; my Brother, in Nars. And, in- 
deed, this Love was very remarkable, and worthy of an eternal Memorial 
to the Shame of thoſe, who are ſo far from procuring the Honour or Ad- 
vancement of their Brothers, that they rejoice at their Miſeries and. Misfor- 
Annibal. I could rehearſe to you many Examples of ſuch Brothers, who 
have been ſo influenced by the evil Spirit of Malice and Diſcord, that, ſeek- 
ing continually to diſgrace one another, have brought Shame upon them- 
ſelves, occaſioning the Laughter of ſome, and the Pity of others. But it is 
A Thing worthy of Commendation, as well as of Admiration, to ſee Con- 
gord and Amity firmly eſtabliſhed among Brethren; ſo that none of them 
undertake any Thing far their own private Advantage, hut by the Conſent 
gl. the reſt; for the common Honour and Advancement of their Houſe. 
And ſo long as the Bond of :Brother-hood is ſo cloſely knit, it may be truely 
aid, that the 8 word that cut the Gordian Knot, ſhall not be able to undo it. 
In ſhort, there is nothing ſo much avails to maintain the Honour of 
Families, as an Agreement amongſt Brethren. And here I will venture to 
affirm, that thoſe Houſes are far more happy and fortunate, where there are 
many Brothers perſectly agreeing together, than where there is but one 
only Son. For as there is no Man who has the Strength of Atlas, who is 
feigned to bear up Heaven with his Shoulders; ſo there is no Burden ſo 
heavy, but, being ſuſtained by many, becomes light: Beſides, the Diverſity 
of Nature, Degrees, and Profeſſions of Brothers, and all of them centring 


their various Cares in the Advancement of their Houſe, they will, like 


Workmen about a Building, diligently apply themſelves to it; one by 
Learning; another by Arms; a third by temporal or ſpiritual Promotions; 
a fourth by ſome profitable Trade in Life, or other Means; all which 
Things cannot meet in one ſingle Man. | | | 
Guazzo. Now you have ſhewn how. neceflary Unanimity is amongſt 
Brothers, I would gladly hear what Rules you will give to regulate their 
Converſation, . whereby they may keep and maintain this Concord among 
OT STE rx . £1 

| | Annibal. 
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Annibal. The Form of their Converſation depends, firſt, on the Father's 
Prudence and Authority, who ought to try all Means to knit them faſt 
together in Good-will, and to admoniſh them to aid and affiſt each other; 
and when they come to Years of Underſtanding, it is their Parts, ſo long 
as they ſhall live together in common, to beware of appropriating any 
Thing to themſelves particularly: For, beſides the Offence / againſt God, 
and breaking their Credit, there is nothing ſo provokes their Brother againſt 
them, as this. And farther, it is proper for them to obſerve the Order of 
Nature, ſo that the younger (if Inequality in Degrees does not bar it) do 
Honour to his elder Brother. This Cuſtom the Romans introduced among 
Friends; and much more ought. it to take Place amongſt Brothers. But 
notwithſtanding. this, the elder Brother is not abſolutely diſcharged; for he 
ought to recompence the Humility of his younger Brother with Generofity 
and Good-nature, which may the better engage him to pay him Honour 
and Reſpect. It likewiſe behoves the elder Brother, to act with Prudence, 
and to bear with his younger. Brother, if by Chance he ſhould fail in his 
Duty towards him, acquainting him with his Fault in a mild and gentle 
Manner, and at a convenient Time; that his Admonition may not be ill 
taken, but rather to ſeem the Effect of perfect Good-will ; which will in- 
duce his Brother to have the greater Affection for him. But above all 
Things, I think it abſolutely neceflary, for thoſe who would maintain this 
Unanimity and Concord among themſelves, while they live together, that 
they take not too great Liberties one with another, either in Words or Deeds; 
which often occaſions ill Blood among them ; and therefore they ſhould uſe 
ſach modeſt Reſpe& in their Conduct, that they give no Manner of Cauſe 
for Diſlike. | 
Guazzo. On the one fide, I like this Admonition exceeding well; for 
too coarſe a Manner of Expreſſion, and too rough a Behaviour, without 
any Reſpect, ſometimes cuts ſo deep a Wound, and the Smart of it is ſo 
intolerable, as prompts them to revenge it with their Tongues, and ſome- 
times with their Hands too: But on the other Side I conſider, that by 
ſhewing this Reſpect, which you have been ſpeaking of, the Brothers will 
not dare to uſe thoſe Reprehenſions and Admonitions among themſelves, 
which you have been propoſing, for fear of offending one another; an 


hereby will be verified that Verſe of the Poet, | 


He does not well, who will contend ; 
Nor he, who dare not reprehend, 


Annibal. 1 am not of your Mind; for in my Judgment, it happens 


quite contrary ; For the Reprehenſion which proceeds from a foul-mouthed 
| Perſon, 
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Perſon, has no ſuch mighty Weight, and is rather to be imputed to the 
Vice of his Nature, than to any Deſire he has to reform his Brother. Rut 
the friendly Admonition of a prudent Man, is kindly taken ; and the party 
who receives it; is perſuaded, that it is from ſome ſpecial Cauſe, out of pure 
Goodwill (as he is knowyn to be a wiſe and honeſt Man) he gives it; But 
vou muſt not think, that in recommending the Uſe of a l- Reſpect, 1 
mean a diſtruſtful F earfulneſs, which makes us incapable of uttering the 
Teuth freely, as is uſually practiced before Princes, Magiſtrates, and athers 
our Superiors; for fuch a Fear would quite extinguiſh the Fire of Love, 
which ſhould continually. warm the Hearts of true Brothers; but fuch a 
gruve and diſereet Carriage, whereby we do Honour to others, and procure. 
' Reſpe to ourſelves; a rs mne us not non 1 a Friend, much ; 
loſe ot Brother. ri 

"Guazzs.' But yet I am ue Opinion; oy are ſome Brothers: who bs 
not care to do this, for fear of offending; one another; in the ſame Manger 
as: Servants are afraid to ſpeak to their Maſters, - | 

Annibal. Say rather, that the Want of affection lie them from: 
<oing it; and hence it is, that one Brother ſeeks not the Amendment of 
the other, but both rather take a Pleaſure in backbiting one another. 

Guazzo. Our reverend Brother Bernardin Maccia, Reader of the in- 
ittites, uſed to diſcourſe of this Matter. He told us, that he knew two 
Brothers, the one a Student, the other a Courtier; and though they were 
both counted honeſt Men, yet, becauſe they were too talkative, ſuch as 
were more reſerved, could not bear their Company. He happened one Day 
to go viſit the Student who was not very well ; and as he was going into 
his Houſe, he met the Brother coming out; and upon aſking how the ſick 
Man did? he anſwered, Tolerably well ; but pray go in and ſee bim; and 
T tort doubt but you will have enoug 5 of his Talk. When he came into the 
. Chamber, after adminiſtring biritnal Comfort to the ſick Patient, he ſaid to 
him, I ſhall not aſk you how your Brother does, becauſe I juſt now ſaw him 
very merry as T came hither. To which the ſick Man replied, Men, who 
have the World at Will, as he has, have mo Occaſion to be ſad; and if you 
had flaid any Time with ow, I believe he would almoſt have deafened you — 
bes Prating. 

Hnnibal,. In Truth, if Brothers would agree to tell one another privately. 
of their Faults, they would avoid the open Scurrilities and Jeers of others. 
But I apprehend we have already faid enough of this Matter ; and therefore 
let us conclude, that as one Hand waſhes the other, and both of them the 
Face ; ſo one Brother ought to ſupport another, and all of them to conſult 


the Honour of their Houſe: for the Mzintenance whereof there is required 
. 
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an amicable Union, compoſed of Love, Difcretion, honourable Reſpect 
and friendly Reptehenſion. 95 | 1. 
* Guazzo. I perceive we ate pretty near come to a Conclufion of this 
Day's Diſcourſe ; and fince we have nothing now to k of, but the Con- 
verſation between the Maſter and his Servants, I am afraid it will be too irk- 
fome to you to ſpend your Time here to your Diſadvantage, fince you 
might, in other Places, employ it much more for your Benefit. | 
Avenibal. I frequent other Places to pleaſe others, and there indeed I /hend 
my Time; but I I keep you Company for my own Pleaſure, and therefore 
here I gain Time: For which Reaſon, I deſire we may go on chearfully; 
for if my Servant is no more grieved to attend without, than I am to be 
here within, it is not poſſible to find a Maſter and Servant better fatisfied 
than we are. | | | 
Guazzo. I will anſwer for your Man, that he is perfectly content with 
the Place where he is at this Time; for he is with our Servants within, 
where they paſs their Time together in three Things, in which they take 
fingular Pleaſure, | 
Amibal. What be they? 
Guazzso. In Drinking, Playing, and Scandal. | | 
Annibal. Thoſe Things cannot be done, but to the Prejudice and Diſcre- 
dit of the Maſter. | 
Guazzo. Tho' they ſhould not be employed in thoſe three Things, yet 
I dare fay, your Man is well enough pleafed, that he is out of your Sight. 
Annibal. I can believe you without an Oath ; but from whence, do you 
ſuppoſe, proceeds this Diſcontent of Servants? | 
Guazzo. From a Want of Affection; for if they loved their Maſter, 
would deſire his Preſence, and would willingly be always in his Sight. 
Annibal. And whence, do you ſuppoſe, proceeds that Want of Love in 
| Servants? | 
Guaz2o. Perhaps from the Difference of Life, Diſpofition, and Humour 
that there is betwixt them : But what is your Opinion : | | 
Annibal. I think fo to: But the very Servitude itſelf may be a Cauſe of 
this Want of Love (I won't call it Hatred) of Servants towards their Maſ- 
ters; for they commonly ferve more out of Neceffity, than Inclination. 
For a Man that knows he is born free, when he hires himſelf into Service, 
he puts a Force upon his Natnre ; and tho he voluntarily makes himſelf 
a Priſoner, yet it cannot be ſaid, he is ſatisfied with it, or that he hates not 
him who keeps him in Subjection. And there is no doubt, that altho 
he has ſworn Fidelity to him in the moſt ſolemn Manner, yet his Heart 
rebels againft his Service. And therefore it is no Wonder that he avoids his 
Preſence, and likes better to be his Servant at a Diſtance, than to ſerve him 
— near 
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near at Hand. For ſo long as he is out of his Maſter's Sight, he, in a Man- 
ner, forgets he is a Servant, and begins to fancy he has recovered his Li- 

ty: Whereas, on the contrary, when he comes before his Maſter, he 
hangs down his Head, and perſwades himſelf that he returns to his Collar 
like a Dog, that has been let looſe a-while, | 


Guarzo. It ſeems proper, that you ſhould here make ſome. Diſtinction of 
Servants; for that which you ſay of Servants that ſeek to avoid their Maſ- 
ter's. Preſence, is not general, but to be underſtood of thoſe Seryants that are 
naturally vile and baſe; and not of the better Sort, and ſuch as are Gen- 
tlemen, who, for the moſt Part, are never better pleaſed, than when they 
are in their Maſter's Preſence, and ſerve him lovingly and chearfully. And 
therefore it is ſaid, The Gentleman loves, and the Slave fears. OY 

Annibal, The proper Diſtinction to be made between Gentlemen-Cour- 
tiers, who ſerve Princes, and the. baſe Sort, who ſerve Gentlemen, is, that 
the Chains or Fetters of the latter, are made of Iron, and thoſe of the 
former, of Gold. x 

Guazzo. I like your Diſtinction very well; and I will add farther, that 
the Chains of Gold bind more ſtrongly, than thoſe of Iron: But yet, 
I believe you will not aſſert, that Gentlemen, and common Serving Men, 
ſerve with the ſame Mind, or purpoſe to themſelves the ſame End by their 
Service. HARA Io 

Annibal. Let me tell you, that common Serving-men hate both their 
Maſter, and their Chain ; but the others love their Maſters, but. cannot en- 
dure the Chain. | NNE | | 
_ *Guazz0. I don't ſee how it can be faid, that Gentlemen cannot endure 
the Chain, ſince they ſeek not Entertainment upon Conſtraint or Neceſſity, 
as the baſer Sort do; but are naturally inclined to it; not pitching their 
Mark at vile Gain, as the others do; but aim at Honour and Renown. 
I ſhall not inſtance in others, but in myſelf only; and I aſſure you, that 
the Duke my Maſter, ſee ng me unfit to ferve him, by Reaſon of my ill 
State of Health, has appointed me a better Penſion to ſubſiſt upon hereaf- 
ter at my own Houſe, than I heretofore had, when I followed his Court: 
But notwithſtanding all this (to confeſs to you my Ambition) 1, reaſon thus 
with myſelf, that — 4 I ſhall live in Reſt at my Fathers Houſe, I ſhall be 
in no better Repute than any of my Neighbours are, and ſhall take myſelf 
to be as unprofitable to the World; but when I am near my Prince, I am 
in a Situation, where I can every Hour pleaſure a Number of Perſons, daily 
procure myſelf Friends, and be honoured by the moſt honourable in the 
Court. And therefore I can ſcarce forbear curſing my Infirmity, which will 
not ſuffer me to be bound long together in this Chain of Gold, which 


1 would chuſe above all Things in the Word. 1 
8 #8 #2 4 Anmbal. 
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Annibal. All Men, of generous Minds, are in Love with that Chain, not 
ſo much for its own Sake, as for the Hoaour which is annexed to it. And 
I remember I have heard your Brother ſay, that he had the greateſt Re- 
ſpect for the Lady his Miſtreſs, but yet he did not know how to ſtoop to 
Service; and I can tell you farther, he had ſhrunk his Head out of the Col- 
lar, and withdrawn his Neck from the inſupportable Yoke, long before the 
Death of that Princeſs, if her great Generoſity and extraordinary Favours 
to him, had not kept him from it. And in Truth, to be conſtrained to ear, 
ſpeak, and walk, by the Mouth, Tongue, and Feet of others, never to enjoy 
any Reſt, either of Body or Mind, to wear one's ſelf out in the Service of 
a Maſter ; in ſhort, to ſuffer thoſe Incommodities, Vexations, Troubles, and 
Annoyances, rehearſed in a Letter of yours, of which you in your own 
Perſon have had a very large Share, fill the Cup with ſo bitter a Draught, 
that the Smell of it, nay, the very Remembrance of it, offends even Nature 


itſelf. 
Guaz zo. I need not tell you, that no Man wins the Wager unleſs he 


runs. 

Annidal. And you know likewiſe, there are many who run, but only 
one that wins; and for one, whom you ſee recompenſed for his Service, 
you ſhall hear a great Number complain, that they have ſpent their Eſtate, 
and hazarded their Lives in the Service of their Prince, without acquiring 
any Thing by it, but a miſerable old Age, with a too late Repentance; and 
there are few of them, but who are ready to fink with Labour or Grief. 
That Golden Chain never pleaſed me; and I have always reckoned all 
Kinds of Servitude both uncertain and miſerable, unleſs it were that of a 
certain Spaniſh Gentlemen, who, after he had, for a long Time, ſerved his 
King, made himſelf a Monk ; and then wrote to his Majeſty in theſe Terms, 
That he was preferred to the Service of a greater Prince than he was, and 
from whom he expected better Wages, than he had ever received from his 
Royal Hands. Such Servants as enter into the Miniſtry and Service of God, 
undoubtedly love both the Maſter and Chain; theſe are the only Men, 
who, of ail others, rule in ſerving. But as it is our Purpoſe to ſpeak of this 
temporal and uncertain Service, let us return to Gentlemen Serving-men ; 
and I grant that, generally ſpeaking, they love their Maſters, whoſe Reſem- 
blance they bear in Life, Mind, Manners; and therefore they think them- 
ſelves happy when they are in their Preſence, and are glad when Opportu- 
nities offer of doing them ſome acceptable Service. And as the baſer Sort 
of Servants endeavour all they can to keep out of their Maſter's Sight, only 
that they may not be ſet about Something ; ſo, on the contrary, the better 
Sort think themſelves peculiarly favoured, when they are more frequently 
employed by their Maſters, than their Fellows are. 

Nux. XII. L1 Guaxzo. 
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Guazzo. The only Reaſon why Princes are ſaid to be better ſerved than 
we are, is, that their Servants are Gentlemen, and ours are not fo. But 
- I ſhould think it was Time you came now to ſhew the Manner of Conver- 
ſation between Maſter and Servant. * 

Annibal. Let us always follow the Rule we have hitherto obſerved ; 
namely, firſt let us ſhew the Occafion of the Diſcord and Diſturbances 
that daily ariſe between them; and afterwards we will endeavour to find 
out the Means to make all right and bring them together. 

Guazzo. I think we have already declared one Occaſion of it, when we 
mentioned the Difference of their Life and Manners. | 

Annibal. But as that Occaſion is common to Maſter and Servant, ſo 
there are two others, one of which depends on the Maſter, the other on 
the Servant. The Place of the one is to command, and of the other to 
obey; ſo that if either of them fail in his Charge, Trouble and Diſorder 
ſoon ariſe betwen them. The Maſter commits an Error, when he knows 
not how to exert his Authority ; and therefore the Philoſopher very properly 
ſaid, That it firſt beboves a Maſter to know how to command thoſe Things, which 
tbe Serdants ought to do; but it is not fo eaſy a Matter to 2 how to com- 
mand, as it is to be a Maſter. 

Guazzo. You muſt then preſcribe to the Maſter, in what Manner he 
ought to command. 

Annibal. The Manner will be eaſily known, if he ſet Service before 
commanding ; that is, if he learn to ſerve, before he begins to command. 

Guazzo. I am of the fame Mind; for I think it next to impoſſible he 
ſhould be a good Maſter who never had a Maſter: And therefore I would 
not change the Duke my Maſter for the Emperor ; for, as he has been uſed 
even from his Infancy to do continual Service, firſt to King Henry,vand then 
to the Kings Francis and Charles, his Children and Succeffors in the 
Kingdom; and knowing of what Importance it is to poſſeſs as well the 
Hearts, as the Perfons of his Servants, he exerciſes his Authority over his 
Gentlemen in a wife and gentle Manner. And of the Service in which 
he himſelf is employed, I have noted two good Effects; the one is, that 
by enduring a great deaf of Fatigue both in Mind and Body, he knows, 
by himſelf, the Labour of his own Servants ; and therefore, moved with 
Pity, he beholds them with a more gracious Eye, and commands them 
more courteouſly. The other is, that, notwithſtanding he is a great Prince, 
and -may live at his Eaſe, yet, his Servants, ſeeing him continually ſerve, 
are excited by his Example, to render him Obedience, not valuing the 
Fatigue they may endure in his Service. 

Annibal. To ſay Truth, he ſhews himſelf A worthy and courteous a 
Prince, that he has more Servants „ all Europe, than in ＋ 
| rt 
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Court. But ſuch is the Misfortune of theſe Times, that there is no Homer 
to celebrate the Actions of ſuch an Achilles. Now with Reſpect to the 
Fault of Maſters, I muſt repeat what I have before ſaid, that they only are 
capable of exerciſing Authority well, who know how to obey. And as 
there are few Maſters who can do that, we may find almoſt in every Houſe 
thoſe who are indiſcreet, proud, fantaſtical, and inſolent; who treat their 
Servants in a Manner as if they were Slaves, and ſpeak to them in a haughty 
imperious Tone, and are not ſatisfied, unleſs they ſee them tremble in their 
Preſence, and can find no other Language for them, than what is terrifying, 
threatening, and reviling. iy | 
 Guazz0. From ſuch Kind of Uſage it is, that Servants, tho good and ca- 
pable, come to be good for nothing, grow cold in their Affections, and neg- 
ligent in their Duty towards their Maſters. But thoſe Maſters are more 
indiſcreet, who ſcold at, and rate their Servants before Strangers, who, from 
thence, are apt to fancy they are not welcome ; beſides, there is nothing fo 
provoking to a Servant, as ſuch Treatment. As a Proof of this, it is obſer- 
vable, that when a Servant is about hiring himſelf to a Maſter, he never 
enquires whether he be of a covetous Temper, or a bad Life, but whether 

he is cruel, and hard to pleaſe. | 
Annibal. Thoſe are yet worſe, who ſpeak to their Servants with their 
Hands ; theſe are ſuch who, probably, have been beaten by their Maſters, 
if they have ever ſerved, and therefore are reſolved to revenge it upon their 
own Servants; and believe that their Servants cannot, or dare not help them- 
ſelves with their Ponyards; of which I faw an Inſtance at Padua. And 
indeed, there is nothing angers me fo much, than to fee Maſters of this 
Temper; nor can I entertain a good Opinion of thoſe, who uſe their Ser- 
vants tyrannically ; for they ought rather to refrain from injuring them, than 
thoſe that are their Equals; fince it is an Act of Generoſity to reſtrain our- 
ſelves from oppreſſing thoſe, whom we may eafily oppreſs. And therefore 
it behoves wiſe Maſters, to forbear beating their Servants, and remember, 
that the Supreme Maſter is not well pleaſed with him, who preſumes to take 
Revenge out of his Hands, and will not leave the Puniſhment of his Ser- 
vants to his Divine Pleaſure; unleſs it be for ſuch Offences as are puniſhable 
by human Laws. Other Maſters are ſo humorous, that they will have 
their Servants underſtand their Mind, by making only a Sign, as if they 
themſelves were Mutes, and their Servants Conjurers. Others, again, will 
have their Servants do two or three Things at once, not conſidering that, as 
a Sexton ſaid, a Man cannot carry the Croſs, and ring the Bells at the fame 
Time. Some are ſo whimſical, that had they a thouſand Servants, they 
would employ them all, and yet m_ be contented, becauſe none of them - 
n qi can 
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can pleaſe them ; for which Reaſon they are continually changing their 


Servants. 8 

Guazzo. We have at Court, a Gentleman, who about fix Months ſince, 
gave his Servant a Livery Cloak, which, ſince that Time, he has beſtowed 
upon four others, and ſtill taking it from every one of them again; and 
a little before our Departure from France, he ſent his Servant to me one 
Evening, to ſollicit a Letter of Favour, Which I was to write in the Duke's 
Name about a certain Buſineſs of his. I ordered him to return for it the 
next Morning, and then there came another to fetch it. One ſeeing him, 
I told him he was not the ſame who came the Day before. He replied, 
Altho' J am not the ſame Perſon, yet Jam in his Apparel, which my Maſter, 
this Morning, took off from bis Back, and put upon mine. 

Annibal. This, in my Judgment, is a ſcandalous Practice; and altho' it is 
no Diſhonour to the Maſter to ſtrip Peter to cloath Pau/; yet it is certainly 
diſgraceful to change his Servants ſo often; for thereby he diſcovers an im- 
patient Temper, and hard to be pleaſed ; and belides, is the Means of di- 
vulging his Secrets and private Affairs. For when a Servant leaves his 
Maſter, beitin what Manner it will, whether ſatisfied or diſcontented, he can- 
not forbear reporting, where-ever he goes, the Life and Behaviour of his 
former Maſter ;” and tho he may mix an hundred Lies with one Truth, yet 
he will find enough that will believe him. But beſides, the Maſter has 
ſome Trouble in bringing his new Servant into his Method of Buſineſs. 
Among the different Sorts of bad Maſters, may be alſo comprehended, 
thoſe. who are ſo impatient and unreaſonable. that they will enjoin their 
Servants Impoſſibilities, and require Things to be done, even before they are 
ordered. But the worſt of all, are thoſe, who charge their Servants wrong- 
fully with unjuſt Dealings, and r turn them away without their 
Wages. | 

— is an eaſy Matter to find a Stick to beat a Dog. 

Annibal. It would be too tedious to rehearſe all the ImperfeRions of thoſe 
Maſters who never ſerved. 4 | 

Guazzo. However, theſe you have mentioned have ſerved, and daily do 
ſerve; for they are Slaves to their own Vices, 

Annibal. I approve your Saying well. I will therefore paſs to that Occa- 
fion of the Diſagreement between Maſter and Servant, which proceeds from 
the Servant's Ignorance in his Duty of ſerving and obeying. By thoſe who 
are_unfit to ſerve, I mean not only Fools and ignorant Aſſes, but alſo thoſe 
roguiſh and knaviſh Fellows, who, tho' they are capable of executing any 
Thing committed to their Charge, yet have ſome notorious Fault, which 
gives their Maſter juſt Grounds for turning them away. But it is as hard 
a Matter to find Servants without Faults, as dropfical Patients without Thirſt. 


And 
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And tho' their Faults are innumerable, yet their chief Ornaments are the 
three Properties of a Dog; namely, the Gullet; for they are very Gluttons : 
Barking; for the Maſter can do nothing, but they will immediately tell 
every Body of it; which the Servant in the Comedy declared, when he 
faid, I am full of Chinks, which would let out every Thing that comes into 
my Ears: Laſtly, Biting ; which is ſo natural to them, that let their 
Maſters uſe them never ſo well, yet they will not ſtick to call them un- 
grateful, and the worſt Word in their Belly is too good for them; according 
to the Saying of the Poet, a ſorry Servant's forryeſt Part is the Tongue. 

But they are worſe than Dogs; for, beſides the Properties before 
mentioned, they are proud and inſolent; and therefore it is faid, Of furly 
Servants, every Court is full. That Vice is accompanied with Lying (the 
baſeſt of all Crimes) habituating themſelves never to tell the Truth to 
their Maſters, nor perhaps to their ghoſtly Fathers. But that would be but 
a Trifle, if their Perfidiouſneſs was not fo great, that not content with de- 
frauding their Maſters in laying out their Money, and purloining from them 
otherwiſe, they will not be faithful in Things that concern their Honour 
and Credit. I conclude, that their leaſt Fault deſerves the Galley ; and 
that, according to the Saying, So many Servants, ſo many Enemies. But 
this is to be underſtood of the baſe and raſcally Sort; for it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, but as there are good Maſters, ſo likewiſe there are good Servants. 

Guazzo. In order then to take away all Diſorder, I think it is very 
requiſite, that the good Maſter and the good Servant be matched together ; 
for if they are not both good, it will be hard for the Wiſdom of the one 
to ſuply the Want of Diſcretion in the other. - ng 

Annibal. I think ſo too; but here recolle& that which we have already 
ſaid, That as the Golden Age is long ſince paſſed, the Maſter and Servant 
muſt think, that there is no abſolute Perfection to be found in any Perſon ; 
and that ſome Imperfections muſt be borne with on both Sides, fo that 
the beſt and moſt neceſſary Parts be not wanting. And not only the 
Servant ſhould have this Conſideration, and remember it his Duty to ſub- 
mit himſelf to the Will and Pleaſure of his Maſter ; butthe Maſter much more, 
as knowing that Servants are generally of a baſe Condition, and being na- 
turally prone to Ill, will not ſhew that Diligence, Fidelity and Affection 
towards him, as he himſelf would do towards a Prince, whom it might 
be his Fortune to ſerve; and conſider, it were better for him to wink at 
ſome Fanlts in his Servants, than to torment himſelf in endeavouring to 
reform them. | | 

Guazzo, Be pleaſed then to tell me which are thoſe Imperfections that 
are to be tolerated in Servants ? 


Aunibal. Your Requeſt brings to my Mind a Fault I commited Os 
other 
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other Day, in rebearſing the Imperfections of others; for what I ſaid to 
you generally concerning thoſe that are tolerable, will admit of an Ex- 
ception, that extends not to Perſons of the Houfe, who are under the 
Juriſdiction of the Maſter of it, who ought not to open the Way of Vice 
to. thoſe before whom he ſhould ſtop it; but rather exerciſe more Severity 
towards his own People, than towards others; by the Example of Cato, 
who faid, He pardoned every one, except himſelf. And it may truly be ſaid, 
that the Faults of the Servant belong, in a great Meaſure, to the Maſter ; 
for if the Proverb be true, Like Maſter like Man, and that a Fiſh begins 
int to ſmell at the Head, there is no Doubt but the Faults of our Servants 
will be laid upon us; and it will be ſaid, that either we have taught them, 
or elſe, that we take Delight in their Naughtineſs. A Servant then ma 
be intolerable to his Maſter in thoſe Imperfections, which nevertheleſs may 
be tolerable to others; inſomuch that the Maſter ought by no Means to 
bear with him, and either turn him off, or elſe make him mend his 
Manners. RF nd 10 
Guazzo. I doubt the Rules you have given, to bind the Servant and 
oblige the Maſter, are too ſtrict. For if the Father, on account of his 
being buſied about other Affaits, commits the Inſtruction of the Children 
to Governors and Maſters, there is much leſs Reaſon he ſhould become a 
Teacher of his Servants, for as they are, the moſt part, of perverſe Tempers, 
he would have enough to do to order them; ſo that he would be Servant, 
and not they. And for my own Part, I have ſomewhat elſe to do, than 
to look after my Servants, being well affured, that they are occupied about 
no Good. 555 | | | 
Annibal. I know indeed there are ſome Servants, who, in their Maſters 
Preſence, look as tho' Butter would not melt in their Mouths, but out of 
their Sight, will play their Parts admirably; nay, they will not ſtick to 
make a Jeſt of him behind his Back. But the Maſter muſt by no Means 


f ſuffer his Servants to commit, either in Word or Deed, Faults whereby 


God may be diſhonoured, or his Neighbour injured ; but let them know, 


9 be will encourage no Wickedneſs in his Houſe, and will certainly reſent it; 


whereby, tho he may not be able wholly to extirpate their Vices, he will, 
at leaſt, make them counterfeit Honeſty, for Fear of diſpleaſing him, 

With Regard to thoſe natural Imperfections, which are of ſmall Im- 
partance, ſuch as Rudeneſs, Indiſcretion, Folly, Negligence, Forgetfulneſs, 
Craftineſs, Quarrelſomeneſs, Spitefulneſs, Gluttony, Impertinence, Slothful- 
neſs, Bragging, and ſuch like, they ought te be borne with, if they cannot 
be reformed; tho' I am of Opinion, that ſach Servants are better loſt than 
found, and the Houſe the worſe for their being in it. Yet I know ſome 
honeſt Gentlemen, who, ſo long as their Servants are true and faithfule, 


* | 7 
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do not care if their Servants are Fools, vain Talkers, or Jeſters to make 
them merry. nts 

Guazzo. There was a Gentleman at Paris, who, as he was going out 
of his Lodging, ordered his Servant to go to a Butcher, whoſe Name was 
David, to buy ſome Tripe for him; but the Butcher baving ſold all he had, 
he returned to his Maſter, who was at Church hearing a Sermon; and as 
the Fellow entered the Churh, the Preacher (meaning to quote ſome Text 
out of the Pſalms) faid What ſaith David? Why, truly, faid the Fellow, 
that he had fold all his Tripe. I do not know whether this ſhould be 
termed Folly or Pleaſantry. | 

Annibal. There are likewiſe ſome Maſters, who take a Delight in 
jeſting with their Servants, and are rather pleaſed, than angry, at the 
Repartees they make. As he, who calling his Servant the King of Fools, 
was anſwered, I wiſh with all my Heart I was King of Fools; for I do not 
doubt but TI ſhould rule over him that is better than myſelf. - 

Gua g. I could not play the Philoſopher ſo with my Servants. 

Annibal. Neither could I; but perhaps that Servant was ſo profitable to 
him in other Reſpects, that he was content to take that Scoff at his Hands. 
However all Maſters are not ſo good-natured, to bear with ſuch Men; 
nor all Servants ſo happy, to meet with Maſters that like them. Let us 
then preſcribe ſome Order, by obſerving which the Maſter and Servant 
may live and continue along Time quietly and peaceably together. 

Guazzo. That is the Thing which I long to hear. | 

Annibal. Firſt of all, I think it neceſſary, that he who deſires to be well 
ſerved, ſhould require in his Servants three ſpecial Things; namely, Love, 
Loyalty, and Sufficiency. And ſuch an one that Maſter may eaſily get, if 
he will diſpoſe himſelf to be kind and loving, and follow the Direction 
of the Wiſe Man, Love him whom thou nouriſheſt; and this he will not 
fail to do, if he conſider with himſelf, that Servants (tho' they ſerve) are 
Men; that they cohabit with us; that they are, in a Manner, our humble 
Friends; and, which is more, our Fellow-Servants: By which he ſhall 
know, that he ought to live eafily and familiarly with them ; by which 
Means he will win the Good-will of his Servants, and know, that the 
Author of that Saying, That ſo many Servants, ſo many Enemies we have, 
meant no more, than to accuſe the Maſter, and not the Servants; becauſe 
we receive them not Enemies, but make them ſuch by our ill Uſage. 

Guazzo, But conſider, that thoſe, who put that Precept in Practice, find 
the Event very different from what you ſuppoſe; and know, too late, that 
nothing makes a Servant more inſolent and vain, than the too great Gen- 


tleneſs of his Maſter, You know the Proverb, 


Claw 
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Claw a Clown, he will thee Scratch ; 
Scratch a Clown, he will thee claw. 


Annibal. As for my own Part, I do not bear to make Servants my 
| Companions, in being too familiar with them, I can love them, but not 
embrace them. We muſt ſet Bounds and Limits to all our Actions, which 
we muſt not go beyond. I agree with you, that the Maſter ought to 
keep his State and Degree; for if he ſhould be, as you ſay, hai] Fellow 
well met, with his Servants, he would act beneath his Place, be unworthy 
of his Authority, and put himſelf on a Level with his Servants, which 
would redound to his own Reproach. Beſides, he would ſoon perceive, 
that too much Familiarity breeds Contempt. And therefore Men of ſenſe 
behave themſelves with their Servants in ſuch a Manner, that they neither 
make them too ſawcy by an Over-familiarity ; nor too fearful by too great 
a Severity, For a Maſter ſhould by no Means render himſelf terrible to 
his Servants, leſt by ſuch harſh Uſage he makes them think that he neither 
loves them, nor approves their Service, which is the Way to diſcourage. 
them quite. And yet in giving them Countenance, he muſt be cautious 
to obſerve fit Time and Place; and, if I might lawfully fay it, have two 
Faces under one Hat; like the Sun, which in running his Courſe in the 
Sky, has his Face ſometimes covered with Clouds; and when thoſe Miſts 
and Vapors are diſſipated, it ſhews itſelf clear and bright. And as it behoves 
the Maſter, when he is abroad, and in Company with Strangers, to caſt 
a grave and ſedate Look upon his Servants; ſo he ſhould, on the contrary, 
when he is at Home and in his own Houſe, look more pleaſantly upon 
them, and ſpeak more familiarly to them ; which is what they love of all 
Things, and by which they are encouraged to do him good Service. And 
if the Maſter is a Gentleman who has in his Time, been in the Service of 
ſome Prince, he ought to remember how glad Courtiers are only of a good 
Word, or ſome ſuch trifling Favour from their Prince. You ſee then 
how a Maſter may, with Honour, be courteous to his Servants, and 
thereby gain their Love and Good-will; by which, jointly, he purchaſes 
their Loyalty and Fidelity ; which will very much make for his Honour 
and Profit. But in as much as Sufficiency (as we have before obſerved) 
muſt be joined to Love and Fidelity, I commit that Charge to the Maſter 
to inſtruct him in it. | 
Guazze. Why then you will make him a Schoolmaſter to his Servant. 
Annibal. Nay, rather to himſelf, to teach him how to command; for 
if he knows how to uſe his Authority well, he will be well ſerved; neither 
muſt he fancy, that his Servants ought to diſcharge him of all Concern in 
; his 
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his Affairs, ſo that he ſhall have nothing to do in them; but conſider, that 
it is no eaſy Matter to govern Servants; and that the greater Number of 
them he has, the greater Trouble he will have to guide them; for there 
happen many Quarrels and Contentions in a Family where there are many 


Servants. | . 
Guazzo. Pray inform me wherein conſiſts the Manner of commanding 


well?. | | 
Anibal. Of two Things; of which the one conſiſts in Words, the 
other in Deeds, As to Words, he muſt ſuppoſe, there is no Servant fo well 
framed to the Service of other Maſters, but that he muſt neceſſarily receive 
new Laws from his new Lord; and that he muſt inſtruct him how to 
roceed to execute his Orders, and to do nothing contrary to his. Will and 
Pleaſure; and therefore he muſt not imagine, that his Servant, at the firſt 
Onſet, can be brought to his Bow; but he muſt leiſurely and patiently 
make. him underſtand his Mind, and ſpeak freely to him, as well to make 
him quit his old Cuſtoms, which perhaps he may not like, as to faſhion 
him to his own Fancy. And if I was to take a Servant, I would rather 
chuſe a freſh-water Sailor who never had ferved, than one who had been 
a long Time in Service. For ſuch as have ſerved in many Houſes have, 
for the moſt Part, got the Habit of ſome ill Quality, which it will be 
difficult to break them of. But one that is raw in Service, ſhews himſelf 
more tractable, and fitter for all Manner of Service; and the Maſter will 
commonly be better pleaſed with his Good-will, than with others Skill. 
_  Guazzr. I allow the Juſtneſs of your Opinion; for it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to change the Manners of an old Serving-man, who will change 
bis Hair, ſooner than the Habit he has gotten; and yet a Maſter muſt, 
for a good while, be» forc'd to uſe great Patience, and take a good deal 
of Pains with a young Servant. e a 
Annibal. It is true; but that he may have the leſs Trouble, let him 
be ſure to chuſe one of good Capacity and fit for Service, | 
*Guazzzd. The Count Hector Miroghio, our Friend, had one Day a 
good Trial of the notable Wit of a new Servant; for having employ'd 
Ris other Servants about other Affairs, he made this ſet Things in order 
about his Houſe, and then bid him to cover the Table ; he did fo; and 
tho' his Maſter was that Day to dine alone in his Chamber, yet the 
Setyant put on two Plates, and ſet two Chairs, one-oppolite'to the other. 
The Count faid nothing, but miſtruſting his Man's Deſign, waited for the 
End bf the Comedy. Meat being brought in, and as ſoon as his Man had 
given him a Baſon of Water, he ſat down; which he had no ſooner done, 
but his Man, having likewiſe waſh'd, took his Place right over againſt him. 
The Coum, who, you know, is naturally inclin'd to be merry, yet kept 
| * 
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his Countenance, and let his Man alone. Having cat awhile together in 
a very friendly Manner, the Man begun to be-think himſelf, that his 
Maſter might poſſibly be a-thirſt ; and therefore faid to him, Sir, when you 
will pleaſe to drink, pray be ſo free as to command me. At which the 
Count laugh'd fo heartily, that the poor Fool, being ſenſible of his Fault, 
roſe to fetch him ſome Drink, but would not ſet down again. . 
Annibal. This Country, in my Opinion, A no good Serving-men. 
SGuazxzo. The Reaſon of which, I apprehend, is this; that here Princes 
ſeldom keep their Courts, where Servants chiefly learn good Behaviour. 
Beſides, our Nature is ſuch, that we make ourſelves more familiar with our 
Servants than they do in any other Country; nor do we take any great Care 
to be ſerved honourably, neatly, and reſpectfully; whence it comes, that 
Servants are unhandy and untoward in their Behaviour. 
Annibal. However, I muſt, in Juſtice, ſay this, that tho our Servants 
are not the moſt civilized in the World, yet they are truſty and faithful; 
which is more to be valued than Civility, Finery, or Bravery. We ſee 
then (to return to our Argument) that the Maſter, who. will be well 
ſerved, - muſt not be ſparing of his Speech, as well to command what he will 
have done, as gently to inſtruct his Servants in thoſe Things wherein they 
are ignorant, and tell them of their Fault. ery 
| Now as we have touched upon the Authority of Maſters, as it relates 
to Words, we, muſt next. ſpeak of it with Reſpe& to Deeds. The Maſter 
commands his Servants in Deeds, as often as, by his Example and 
Actions, he invites him to imitate him. And therefore, if he would 
have his Servant careful and diligent in his Service he muſt ſhew himſelf 
ſo about his own Affairs. For there is nothing awakens Seryants ſo much 
as their Maſter's Diligence; as on the other Hand, it is impoſſible the 
Servant ſhould be diligent when the Maſter is negligent. And therefore 
it is faid, ' The Eye of the Maſter fattens the Horſe. And to the ſame Pur- 
poſe was that Anſwer of the Philoſopher. to one. who aſked him, Which 
was the beſt! Way to make Land bring forth Plenty of Corn? For the 
Mafter, ſaid he, to walk often over it; for the Maſter muſt ſuppoſe that his 
_ Servants think their Buſineſs is not very great, when they ſee him as little 
concern'd about it, as they themſelves are. ke os | 
hut farther; he may eaſily imagine that they will be as ready to follow 
him in Wickedneſs, as in Goodneſs; and therefore he ſhould be as fearful 
in ſetting them a bad Example, as careful to give them a good one. The 
- Maſter hkewiſe commands well, when he uſes his Authority in ſuch a 
Manner, that, he is better ſerved with a Look, than others are with threa- 
tening and injurious Words, with which they ſometimes make the Houſe 
ring; not remembring that Saying of the Poet, Great is the Force in gentle 
770 | | way 
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Sway conceaPd. And therefore let every Maſter be careful that he 
contradict not another Saying, viz, I will nat, like a Lion, rage among my 
"Honuſhold Servants, nor tear my Subjects to Pieces. 

Now, when a Maſter knows he has gotten the Love, the Fidelity, 
and the Sufficiency of the Servant, he ſhould be very careful to keep that 
which he has gotten; to which End nothing will be more efficacious, 
than uſing him courteouſly ; aiding him in his Troubles; viſiting him in 
his Sickneſs; and beſtowing on him, as Occaſion ſerves, little Favours, 
which will coſt the Maſter but a Trifle but what will greatly pleaſe his 
Servant; who thinks himſelf under no Obligation for his Wages, which he 
has for his Labour; but gratefully acknowledges any Curteſy or Liberality 
of his Maſter. And that Maſter is greatly deceived who thinks his Servant, 
whether he be a Gentleman or not, ſerves him only for Hire, without 
the Hope of any other Recompenſe, And therefore let him not fail to 
reward the good Servant, and keep him always about him, as he would 
a precious Thing; and remember that the Servant is in ſome Sort, one 
Part of the Maſter; and that there is nothing in this Life more neceſſary 
than a good Servant. And therefore it is written, F thou haſt a truſty 
Servant, let him be to thee as thine one Soul. Let not the Maſter think it 
beneath him to hear his Reaſons, and conſult with him in Buſineſs, and to 
govern himſelf according to his faithful Advice; for there have been found 
Servants, who have more advanced and profited their Maſter's Houſe, 
than his Brothers or Children have done. 

To conclude; the Maſter ought to uſe the Servant familiarly, and to 
treat his Inferiors in the ſame Manner he would be treated by his 
Superiors ; and by obſerving this Rule, he will be ſure to keep clear of 
the deteſtable Sin of Ingratitude ; and according as he ſhall increaſe in 
Ability, he will advance the State of his Servant; and beſides his promiſed 
Hire, will not fail to recompence liberally, according to his Power, the 
long and faithful Services he has done him, | 

Guazzo. You have, in my apprehenſion, by the ſame Means inſtructed 
the Maſter and Servant; yet I believe it would not be amiſs, if the Servant 
had ſome ſpecial Charge given him. | 

Annibal. My Charge to the Servant, is, to learn the Meaning of that 
old Proverb, It is a hard Matter to make a Bed for a Dog; for as a Man 
cannot tell on which Side- he will lie, from his turning round when he is 
about to lie down; ſo neither can a Servant know, what Sort of Service 
will be moſt acceptable and agreeable to his Maſter, becauſe it is generally 
ſo variable and divers. And therefore as the Temper of the Maſter is 
not eaſily known, he muſt determine with himſelf to grudge no Pains, 
ſince perhaps he may find all little enough to pleaſe him; and "—_ of 

| | alling 
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falling into that common Etror of Servants, who, like. a new. Broom 
which ſweeps. clean, ſerve very diligently at firſt, but afterwards grow 
flothful. But that is not the way to E Favour; for it is not he who 
begins well that deſerves a Reward, but he who perſeveres in well-doing. 
- And the Servant muſt think, that his Maſter will expect, he ſhould rather 
heat, than cool himſelf in his Service. Let the Seryant alſo conform all 
his Thoughts and Actions to the Will and Pleaſure of his Maker ; and . 
tie the Aſs (as they fay) where his Maſter will have him tied, without 
Contradiction. For there is nothing vexes a Man more, than to ſee him, 
who is bound to him, and therefore ought to obey him, qppois him in bis 
Will. - He. muſt. not endeavour to creep into Credit with his Maſter by 
- Flattery and Hypocriſy, but to ſerve and obey him with the greateſt. Sin- 
cerity ; for. from feign'd Words Men will draw an Inference of faithleſs 
Deeds; from whence his Maſter ſuſpects him, and thinks he had more need 
to be overlooked, than inſtructed. But let him be ſure not to forget to let 
his, true and faithful Intention appear not fo much for Fear, as a Senſe 
of. Duty ; like as a Fellow wiſely anſwer'd one, who faid to him, If I 
bp e an honeſt Man? Indeed ſhall I, 
aid he, - altho you take me not. And yet all that Service is ill beſtow d, 
which is not well accepted; and there is no * e to ſerve 


. = — _ 


_— Guazz0. It now comes into my Head, that we have not purſued a right 
Order in our Diſcourſe ; for we have ſpoken of the Converſation o polite to 
aſters, with the baſeſt Sort of Servants ; whereas we ſhould fiſt- ha ve 
| treated of the Converſation between the Prince and the Courtier. 

= Annibal. We. {aid Yeſterday, that Princes have no need of our Inftruc- 
| tions; and therefore there is no Reaſon to preſcribe them Rules how to 
| behave to their Retinue; for they conduct themſelves in their Courts honour- 
| ably, peaceably, and quietly ;. they injure not their Servants either in Word 
or Deed; neither are thoſe Diſorders to be ſeen in the Courts of Princes, as 

are frequent in private Families; in ſhort, they are every way faultleſs, 
©» Guazz9. Since you are ſo Joth, whatever the Matter is, to preſcribe any 
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Form of Conyerſation to Princes; yet I could wiſh you would, at leaſt, 
ſettle ſome Order among their Servants, that our Diſcourſe may no way ſeem 
Anuibal. It is now late; but beſides, I am called away upon other Buſi- 
nels; and you know we are eaſed of this Labour by him, who with his 
learned Pen, has moſt perfectly formed the Courtier. 

Guazzo. That Gentleman, by the Excellency of his Work, has, no 
Doubt, gained to himſelf immortal Honour ; for he has not admitted any 
one Thing that belongs to the Duty of a right Courtier ; but yet I wiſh 
you would be pleaſed to obſerve the Order of a diligent Phyſician, who, 
belides the Receipts of other Phyſicians, will take Care to miniſter to his 
Patient ſomething of bis own. . ; 

Annihal. 1 will then make no ſcruple to give you two Receipts, if one is 
not ſufficient, And as it would be doing an Injury to Gentlemen to propoſe 
to them thoſe trite and common Things; namely, the Love, Fidelity, Dili- 
gence, and Reverence which are due to Princes, I give to Courtiers this 
Receipt, That as the Prince is, as we faid Yeſterday, a God upon Earth, it 
behoves them to do him Honour, as tho he were ſomething facred ; remem- 
bring, that when the Atbeniaus denied divine Honours to Alexander, this 
Voice was heard, tho' Heatheniſh, Take beed, leſt while ye bebold Heaven, ye 
loſe Earth. This then is the firſt Receipt, The other is compounded of 
two Drugs, which I have fetched out of the Shop of an excellent Philoſo- 
pher; the one, or both of which, if the Courtier uſes, he may maintain 
himſelf a long Time in his Prince's. Favour: Theſe are Abſtinence and 
Sweet-meats. ani (2: enn Leg! i: 

_ Guas20. Pray explain your Compound a little more intelligibly? 

Aunibal. 1 will do it in this Coupkt 3 * 99 | 


Before their Prince let Courtiors. flent be ; 
Or let their Words be ſauc d with mirthful Glee. 


Guazze. O how ſhort are Pleaſures! I did not imagine it had been fo 
late, Now, after the delicious Dainties with which you have feaſted me 
theſe three Days, I hope you will be ſo good as to finiſh the Entertainment 
To- marrow, with that Collation or“ Banquet you have already promiſed 
me; that with that Sugar in my Month, I may the Day following, depart 
to the Duke my Maſter ; who, E his Letters, has ſent for me about ſome 
Affairs of Importance. 

Annibal. I ſhall be with you To-morrow ; but not, as you ſay, to ſweeten 

your 


* See the laſt Page of Book IT, where a Reaſon is given why this will not be inſerted. 
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your Mouth, but to take my Leave of you; which would be very ſour to 
me, if you had not given me ſome Hopes of your ſpeedy Return, 
SGuazzo. I don't in the leaſt queſtion but you take Pleaſure in my Com- 


| . pany, ſince you know'I honour your ſingular Virtues * But you may eaſily 


imagine, that the Pleaſure I take in being with you, is ſo much the greater, 
by how much the Patient has more Need of the Phyſician than the Phyſi- 
_ clan has of the Patient. I will not fay I have no longer Need of your 
healing Medicines, becauſe I ſhall want them to keep me in Health, which 
by your Means I have recovered. | Are 

Guaxzo. I need not repeat · to you that in this my Sickneſs, I took Solitude 
for my Remedy; by which I muſt neceſſarily have ſhortened my Days: 
But you have convinced me of my Error, and ſhewed me that I was mak- 
ing myſelf a Grave, and let me underſtand, that Converſation is the only 
Medicine for ſuch Diſeaſes; you taught me to diſtinguiſh good Company 
from bad; you put mein Mind of the general Points which all Men ought 
to obſerve in their Behaviour ; next, thoſe particular Points that are agreea- 
ble to every one in Company and Converſation; as well abroad as at home: 
Which Medicine has ſo kindly operated, God and you be thanked, that 
I feel my Heart fo perfectly healed and lightened, that I am bold to fay, 
I have recovered the Health of my Body. 1 

Annibal. I know I have neither fully fatisfied you, nor myſelf in theſe 
Diſcourſes; but I am ſure you are not deceived in affirming, that Civil 
Converſation is a great Help to the Infirmities of the Mind; for there is 
nothing contributes ſo much to the Improvement of our Wit and Manners, 
or is a greater Incitement to virtuous Actions, or a ſtronger Curb upon vici- 
dus Inclinations than the Company and Converſation of good and virtuous 
Men. Nor are you at all deceived in ſaying, that the Health of the Body 
is an Effect of the Health of the Mind; for our Galen ſays, that the Trou- 
ble of the Mind brings Diſeaſes on the Body; and that he had cured many 
Diſtempers by bringing the Pulſes of his Patients into good Order, and by 
quieting the Mind. But as I am not fo well {killed in curing diſtempered 
Minds as could wiſh ; and as I know myſelf to ſtand in Need of Phyſic, 
T will wait on you To-morrow as you defire, tho' I ſhould not be able to 
do you any Good. | | | 515 
' Guazzo, I ſhall attend your Coming with great Devotion and Reſpect; 
but pray come ſooner. than you did To- day. 
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